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MOORE  and  MINER'S 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 


The  Practical  Business  Arithmetic  seems  to 
me  to  represent  the  highest  point  yet  reached 
in  the  evolution  of  a  modem  commercial 
arithm.etic.~W.  W.  WARXER,  Director  of 
the  Commercial  Department  and  Acting  Prin- 
cipal, East  Side  High   School,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


By  far  the  best  boolc  I  have  seen  on  the 
subject.  It  contains  what  is  wanted  when  it 
is  wanted. — E.  F.  LEWIS,  Teacher  of  Com- 
mercial Subierts,  Brvant  High  School,  New 
York,  N.  r." 


Some  of  the  features  that  particularly 
appeal  to  me  are  the  abundance  of  oral  work, 
the  calculation  tables,  the  many  illustrations 
upon  which  are  based  practical  bus'ness  prob- 
lems, the  grouping  of  related  problems  which 
follow  an  original  transaction,  and,  in  general, 
the  comprehensive,  practical,  businesslike 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject. — JAMES  W. 
MACE,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Subjects, 
English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  book  that  places  the  necessary 
emphasis  on  the  fundamental  proc- 
esses; a  book  that  is  free  from  use- 
less definitions  and  theory;  a  book 
in  which  all  the  problems  deal  with 
live  matter;  a  book  in  which  oral 
work  plays  an  important  part 
throughout. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 


New  York 
Dallas 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 

San  Francisco 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  BUSINESS 


Successful  training  in  Business 
Administration  and  Account- 
ancy (preparatory  for  C.  P.  A. 
degree)  by  Extension. 

May  we  send  you  Bulletin 
"B"  (70-page)  today? 


0  A  /^C     INSTITUTE   OF 

1  ALxlli    ACCOUNTANCY 

50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

TWO   EDITIONS 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURXAL  is  published  monthly  in  two  editions, 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL.  SCHOOL  EDITION,  40  pages,  sub- 
scription  price   Sl.dii   a   year.      Single    copies     1(J   cents. 

THE  BUSINESS  .JOURNAL.  OFFICE  EDITION.  4S  pages,  sub- 
scription  price  .'fl.O'.i  a   year.      Single   copies   lU  cents. 

ALL    ADVERTISEMENTS    appear    in    both    editions. 


CLUBBING  RATES 


SCHOOL  EDITION.— Single  Subscriptions.  $1.00  a  year.     In   Clubs 

of  five  or  more.  00  cents  each.  r.i..Ko 

OFFICE   EDITION.— Single   Subscriptions,  $1.00  a   year.      In   Clubs 

°CLUBBIN^°R.A.TBs'^for  Ca^na^d^a  and  New  York  City,   10  cents  a   year 
extra   tor   additional   cost  of  delivery. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

%1.-M   an    inch.      ■■Wanf    ads.    five    cents    a    word    for    the 
sertion ;   2M;   cents   for  subsequent    insertions. 


PINK  WRAPPER 


Did  your  Journal  come  in  a  PINK  WRAPPER  this  moWh?  If 
o  i t  is  to  signify  that  your  subscription  has  expired,  and  that  jou 
"hoild   send   us    immediately   $1.00   tor   renewal   it    you    do   not   wish 


should   send    —    ,- --.     . 

to  miss  a   single   copy.     Be  sure   to   specify 
receiving   the  Office  or  School  edition. 


hether   you  have  been 


CHANGE   OF  ADDRESS 

qiih.;prihers  wishing  to  have  their  magazines  sent  to  a  new  ad- 
dress should  n^U?;  us  promptly,  giving  the  old  address  and  spec,- 
fving  the   edition,   whether   School   or   Office. 

Notices  mu=.t  be  received  one  full  month  in  advance,  that  all 
copies  may  be  received.  Do  not  bother  the  clubber  or  eacher  who 
sent  In   your   subscription,    but   write   to   this  office   direct. 


The   Business   Journal,   Published  by  the  Business  Journal  Company, 

F    W     Healev.    Pres..   W.    E.    Dunn.    Sec.-ireas., 

Tribune   BMilding.    New    York. 

Entered    as    second:class    matter    February^  28,^1010,   |a.^th..    post 
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ANOTHER  RECORD  BROKEN 


MISS  BESSIE  FRIEDMAN 
Sets  the  Amateur  Typewriting  RecoYd  at  107  Net  Words  a  Minute 


At  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  at  Spokane,  on  the  i8th  of 
July,  A'liss  Bessie  Friedman  won  the  National  Amateur  Typewriting  Championship, 
writing  in  competition  with  unfamiliar  matter  at  the  rate  of  107  net  words  a  min- 
ute for  thirty  minutes,  breaking  the  Amateur  record  established  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  last  year  by  nine  net  words  a  minute. 

Not  only  does  Miss  Friedman's  achievement  break  the  Amateur  Record,  but 
it  also  gives  her  a  higher  record  than  that  of  many  of  the   professional  operators. 

Read  what  Miss  Friedman  says  of  "A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting," 
of  which  she  is  such  a  brilliant  exponent. 

"The  exercises  in  'A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting'  are  carefully  graded, 
and  so  arranged  that  one  makes  rapid  progress  and  overcomes  difficulties  almost 
without  being  conscious  of  them.  I  lielieve  the  methods  employed  produce  the  very 
best  results  that  can  be  desired.  In  my  own  case  I  was  able  to  win  two  champion- 
ships, writing  in  competition  over  100  net  words  a  minute  in  less  than  twenty  months 
from  the  time  I  first  began  the  study  of  typewriting.  I  heartily  recommend  '.*\ 
Practical  Course'  to  all  who  wish  to  thoroughly  master  touch  typewriting,  and  are 
looking  for  a  text-book  which  gives  the  right  start." — Bessie  Friedman. 

NOW  READY 

Tenth  Edition,  entirely  reset,  revised  and  improved,  and  printed  from   new  plates 

Stiff   Paper  Covers.   50c.;   Cloth.   75c.;  Teachers'   esamination  copy,   postpaid.  .?4c.    and    50c.  respectively.      Mention  school. 


Adopted  by  the  .\e;c  York  and  Boston  High  Siiiools 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 


Every  Teacher  and  Principal 

Should  Read  the 

REPORT  OF  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 

APPOIXTED  BY  THE 

New  York  Board  of  Education 

IX  RECARD  TO  THE 

Teaching  of  Shorthand  in  High  Schools 

SEXT  FREE  ON  REQUEST  BV 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,    2  West  45th  Street,    New  York 

Ask  for  Particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  in  Shorthand  for  Teachers 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand,"  $i .=,0.  Adopted  by  the  Xeic  York  High  and  Leading  Business  Schoots. 


i'i 
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GREGG 
SHORTHAND. 


Was  adopted  by  more  than  four  hundred 
public  and  private  schools  last  season.  It  is 
now  taught  in  more  than  two  thousand  schools. 

The  rapid  growth  in  popularity  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  is  due  entirely  to  its 
merit.  Its  simplicity  appeals  to  student 
and  teacher  alike;  its  legibility  makes  it 
best  for  all  practical  purposes;  its  speed 
is  equal  to  every  occasion. 

Send  for  Booklet  "Gregg  Shorthand 
Wins  Fifth  International  Speed  Contest." 
If  you  are  a  teacher,  ask  for  Booklet  44 
also. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO., 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Graham's 
Standard  Phonography 

STANDS  SUPREME, 

on  the  basis  of 

Actual  Efficiency 

That  is  why  the  majority  of  experts  use  it. 

A  system  of  real  worth  instead  of  "talking  points. 

Haod-book  $2.10    Amanuensis  Phonography  $1.25 


For  any  writer  of  the  standard  shorthand  e,  a, 
ah,  Vowel  scheme,  the  "Correspondent's  List" 
tills  a  long  felt  want  for  a  convenient  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  the  most  important  word  signs.  It  tits 
at  once  your  pocketbook,  your  pocket,  and  your 
need.     Price  15  cents. 


ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM  &  CO. 

Sole    Publishers  of  Authoritative  Graham  Shorthand 
1135   BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


ARITHMETIC      LAW  -  ENGLISH  -  PENMANSHIP 


These  are  the  five  branches  that  give  the  strongest  support  to  a  good  training  in  bookkeeping. 
Thoroughly  quahfied  in  these  five  branches,  with  a  good  character  and  steady,  energetic  habits,  a 
young  man  should  be  invincible  in  the  battle  of  life. 

YOU  FURNISH  THE  SCHOOL— WE  FURNISH  THE  BOOKS. 

WE    WORK    TOGETHER    FOR    THE    COMMON    GOOD    OF    YOUNG     MEN    AND    WOMEN, 

For  our  part  of  this  mutual  efTort  we  offer  : — 


"  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  " — 

"New    Essentials    of   Business    Arithmetic" — 

"Richardson's  Commercial  Law" — 

"Correct  English: —     How  to  Use  It" — 
"  Lister's  Writing  Lessons  " — 


Without  an  equal.     Nothing  like  it. 

The  very  best  book  on  the  subject.  Contains 
the  real  meat  of  a  training  in  figtires. 

The  text  students  can  luiderstand, — that  is 
teachable,  that  qualifies  students  to  use  ivhal 
they  know. 

The  best  work  on  the  subject. 

A  real  business  handwriting,  taught  by  the 
master  teacher  of  the  subject. 


These  are  only  five  of  the  many  titles  on  our  list  that   cover  every  subject  in  commercial  and 
stenographic  education. 

USE  OUR  BOOKS  AND  LET  US  WORK  TOGETHER 
for  the  best  interests  of  your  school  and  your  students. 


BALTIMORE 


7^^  /-/^.'yrTyJidoiA/zy^c 


MARYLAND 
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BOOKKEEPING 


FOR  YOUR  BEGINNING 
CLASS    USE    EITHER 

Lyons'    Bookkeeping  {theory  and  practice) 

Modern    Accountant,   Revised  {theory) 

New    Complete   Accountant 

These  are  all  thorough  texts,  right  in  theory,  pedagogical 
in  presentation,  attractive  to  the  student,  and  easy  for  the 
teacher  to  handle.  You  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  use 
one  of  these  for  your  beginning  text. 

Wholesale  Accounting — Whatever  beginning  text  you 
use,  follow  it  with  Wholesale  Accounting,  the  second  part 
o(  t\\c  Lyons'  Accounting  Series.,  It  is  the  strongest  and 
most  popular  intermediate  set  on  the  market.  It  is  true  to 
actual  business  conditions,  teaching  "business  as  business 
is  done,"  as  well  as  bookkeeping  of  a  high  order. 

Write  to  us 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO 
623  South  Wabash  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 
1133  Broadway 


Don't  Get 

"Marooned" 


Te 


.ding 


turday,  June 
e  following,,, 


rit    Bfs/oK   Herald 


"For  a  Standardized  Stenography:" 

In  this  country  we  have  hati  a  senseless  multi- 
plication of  shorthand  systems,  due  to  llie  desire 
of  individual  teachers  to  get  the  advertising  ad- 
vantage of  "something  a  little  better"  tlian  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
"marooned"  on  a  bad  system,  after  one  has 
given  months  of  laborious  effort  to  its  acquisition. 
Xo  better  advice  can  he  given  to  the  ymm^ster 
studying  shorthand  than  to  take  one  of  the 
long-tested  and  widely-used  methods. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography  is  the 
American  standard. 

Tried  and  tested  by  59  years  of  use. 

Used  to-day  by  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
can shorthand  writers. 

Publisht  by 
The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


!n    ! 


Complete  Kev^oard  Control 


This  is  the  latest  time  sa 
it  finds  perfect  develop 


dea  in  typewriting.      And 
in  the  MODEL  10  VISIBLE 


The  old  hand  adjustments  of  the  carnage  which  consumed  so  much  time  and  labor  are.  on  the  MODEL  10  SMITH 
PREMIER,  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum.  Spacing  for  writing  point  on  each  line,  back  spacing,  tabulating;  all  are 
performed  from  the  keyboard.  The  hands  of  the  operator  never  touch  the  carnage  except  to  insert  the  paper  and  space 
for  a  new  line.  To  watch  a  SMITH  PREMIER  operator  at  work  is  to  get  a  convincing  idea  of  the  value  of  these 
dme  eind  laboi  saving  features. 

Smith   Premier  Department 
Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Incorporated, 
New   Yotk  and  Every wtiere 
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BEST    BUSINESS    BOOKS 


MODERN      ILLUSTRATIVE 
BOOKKEEPING 
Revised   Edition 

For  years  this  has  been  the 
standard  system  of  bookkeep- 
ing. No  other  course  is  in  such 
wide  and  successful  use.  It 
has  now  been  revised  and  en- 
larged to  cover  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  busi- 
ness practice  and  records  since 
its  first  publication.  No  change 
has  been  n^ade  in  the  teaching 
plan  or  in  the  original  transac- 
tions in  the  Introductory 
Course,  but  this  part  of  the 
work  has  been  materially 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  exercises  and  drills 
in  elementary  bookkeeping.  In 
the  Advanced  Course  the  spe- 
cial lines  of  business  covered 
;are  treated  according  to  the 
most  approved  accounting 
methods  in  current  use. 


VAN  TUYL'S 
COMPLETE  BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 
Offers:  A  training  that  leads  to 
facility  and  accuracy  in  hand- 
ling the  fundamental  opera- 
tions; the  placing  of  emphasis 
on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  arithmetic  rather  than  upon 
set  rules  for  the  solution  of 
problems:  clearness  and  full- 
ness of  explanation;  and  the 
providing  of  problems  that 
have  an  informational  value.  A 
great  many  problems  are  pro- 
vided for  mental  work.  Many 
calculation  tables  are  illustrated 
and  applied  to  the  solution  of 
problems.  There  are  six  sets 
of  examinations  (each  set  con- 
sisting of  a  speed  test  and  a 
written  test,  to  determine  the 
student's  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject at  various  stages  of  the 
work. 


FRITZ  &   ELDRIDGE'S 

EXPERT 

TYPEWRITING 

A  large  octavo  volume  of  180 
pages,  based  on  the  touch  sys- 
tem of  typewriting.  It  contains 
among  the  many  other  topics 
treated  in  its  forty  chapters, 
keyboard  drills,  word,  phrase 
and  figure  drills,  full  page  let- 
ters, forms  of  address,  business 
terms  and  abbreviations;  with 
complete  instruction  in  filing, 
card  systems,  billing,  tabulation, 
corporation  and  legal  forms, 
trial  transcripts,  complete 
specifications,  and  auditors'  re- 
ports; twenty-five  speed  arti- 
cles, and  a  complete  day's  work 
for  a  typewriter  operator.  The 
most  comprehensive,  clear  and 
practical  volume  of  the  kind 
ever  published. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


IMPORTANT  TO  MUNSON  TEACHERS  AND  LEARNERS! 

Just  from  the  press,  SELECTIONS  FROM  LINCOLN'S  SPEECHES  AND  LETTER.S,  a  reading 
Ipiiok  of  up-to-date  Mimson  Phonography,  beautifidly  engraved,  carefully  printed,  substantially  bound  in  cloth, 
1  -S  pages,    postpaid .75 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LIVING,  likewise  a  new  Munson  reading  book,  136  pages,  postpaid 75 

PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY,  a  complete  text-book  of  Munson  Phonography,  simple,  direct,  and 
eminentlv  practical,  233  pages 1.00 

PHONOGRAPHIC  EXERCISE  BOOK,  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  "Practical  Phonography,"  con- 
taining some  2500  words  and  phrases  in  longhand  as  they  occur  in  the  text-book,  with  space  for  phonographic 
outlines  and  teacher's  corrections,   postpaid   .30 

A  sample  copy  of  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  books  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  ex- 
amination, upon  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price. 


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


One  Hundred  Lessons  in  English    =      $1,00 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  commercial 
schools,  and  intended  to  provide  students  with  those 
essentials  of  practical  English  required,  in  business 
intercourse.  Especially  adapted  to  the  teaching  of 
correspondence. 

PacKard's  Progressive  Business    Prac= 

tice,  four  numbers,  each,  =      $0.30 

What  the  student  will  be  expected  to  do  when  he 
becomes  an  accountant  in  a  business  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  here,  and  with  none  of  the  cumbersome 
manipulation  involved  in  other  schemes  of  practice. 
This  plan  is  simply  ideal,  and  is  so  pronounced  by  all 
teachers  who  have  used  it 

The  New  Packard  Commercial  Arith= 

metic  =  =  =  =       $1.50 

Recognize'd  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


The  Packard  Commercial  Arithmetic, 

School  Edition  =  ■  $1.00 

Packard's  Short  Course    in  Bookheep= 

ing        =  =  =  =  $1.00 

Packard's    Advanced  Course  in   Book: 

keeping       =  =  =  =       $1.25 

Both    remarkable     for    their     clearness    and     practical 


Packard's  Bank  Bookkeeping 

A  reliable    exposition    of    banking    as    carried    on 
the  present  day. 

UBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  SCHOOLS 

Any  oj   the   above   books   will  be  sent   to   teachers,    Jor 
upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


$1.25 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,  253  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


.  .  \  \  '  ♦  ♦  - 


37th  Year 
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GROW  OR  GO. 

By  Dr.  O.  S.  Marden. 
1^=:=^f==S?f  ROW  OR  GO."  This  motto  was  framed 
If  "  /'"^  V\  and  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  a  New 
fe)  VJ((«  York  office  of  the  president  of  one  of  the 
{JL^>^f<i^  largest  insurance  companies.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  invisible  mottoes  on  the  walls  of  the  proprie- 
tors or  managers  of  business  concerns  everywhere, 
which  every  employee  ought  to  read  and  heed.  There 
is  no  future  in  any  enterprising  concern  for  the  em- 
ployee who  ceases  to  grow — there  is  no  promotion, 
nothing  but  the  perpetual 
clerkship  o  r  monotonous 
desk  work,  for  one  who 
ceases  to  expand,  to  reach 
out.  He  who  does  not  ad- 
vance, retrogrades ;  he  who 
does  not  improve,  deteri- 
orates. 

I  once  had  in  my  employ 
a  splendid  young  man,  ear- 
nest, faithful  and  honest, 
but  he  could  never  get  up  or 
on  because  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  capacity  for  ab- 
s  o  r  b  i  n  g  knowledge.  It 
seemed  to  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  new  ideas  into 
his  head.  He  would  do  the 
routine  work  with  the  ut- 
most faithfulness,  was  al- 
ways on  time,  and  was  never 
idle,  but  he  utterly  lacked 
the  capacity  of  growth  and 
expansion    from   absorption. 

I  ha\e  employed  other 
boys  who  seemed  to  take  in 

every  situation  at  a  glance,  and  they  would  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  as  it  were,  simply  because  their 
minds  were  open  to  impressions  and  active  in  assimi- 
lating and  applying  knowledge.  They  seemed  to  drink 
in  useful  facts  as  a  thirsty  person  drinks  water.  They 
•  looked  upon  business  as  a  school  in  which  they  were 
bound  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

It  is  knowing  how  to  do  things  that  is  of  value. 

An  ambitious  youth  realizes  that  to  rise  in  the  world 
he  must  know  the  business  he  has  chosen  through  and 


through,  from  top  to  bottom.  He  keeps  his  eyes  open ; 
nothing  escapes  his  attention ;  he  is  always  alert,  all 
the  time  absorbing  and  reaching  out  for  knowledge, 
experience,  methods,  and  system. 

He  does  not  think  so  much  of  the  little  money  he 
gets  as  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  his  trade  or  profes- 
sion. To  be  where  he  can  observe  all  that  is  done,  in 
close  touch  with  the  men  at  the  head  of  aflfairs,  where 
he  can  learn  all  the  details,  and  where  he  can  study 
and  compare  methods,  and  acquire  the  secret  of  his 
employer's  success, — these  things,  he  realizes,  are  worth 
many  times  more  to  him 
than  his  salary.  He  is  satis- 
fied with  getting  enough  to 
live  on,  and  to  have  the 
chance  to  learn,  to  get  drill 
and  discipline. 

AMien  he  goes  home  at 
night,  a  shrewd,  ambitious 
employee  realizes  that  what 
he  has  carried  away  with  his 
eyes  during  the  day,  what  he 
has  got  by  keeping  his  mind 
alert,  and  by  his  deductions 
as  to  the  best  methods  of 
handling  the  business,  are 
worth  many  times  more  to 
him  than  the  few  dimes  paid 
to  him  for  his  day's  work. 
Me  knows  that,  if  it  is  in 
him,  he  will  be  able  in  a  sin- 
gle day  in  the  future  to  make 
more,  perhaps,  than  his 
whole  year's  present  sal- 
ary. 

Hundreds  of  men  and 
women  in  this  country  to-day 
are  bemoaning  their  .small  salaries  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities, when  they  are  right  in  the  whirlpool  of  busi- 
ness or  trade,  the  finest  school  possible  for  them.  If 
they  would  keep  their  eyes  open  and  their  minds  alert 
and  learn  to  see  things  and  absorb  knowledge,  they 
would  no  longer  complain  of  "no  chance,''  or  say  that 
luck  is  against  them.  They  would  realize  that  they 
have  been  set  on  the  road  to  fortune,  and  that  by 
sturdy  trudging  they  can  arrive  in  triumph  at  the. 
goal. 


MARDEN,     FOUNDER     AND     EDITOR  OF 
SUCCESS    MAGAZINE. 
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BRIGHT   OUTLOOK   FOR   BUSINESS    SCHOOLS. 

E=»f==^j?f  ROM  all  quarters  of  the  country  we  are 
1-~\  V\  receiving  very  encouraging  news  regarding 
r  (S)  the  outlook  for  fall  business.  Schools 
_  _(>^  which  have  had  a  light  attendance  during 
the  summer  inform  us  that  the  prospects  for  a  heavy 
September  enrollment  were  never  better.  Quarters 
have  been  enlarged,  in  many  instances,  in  preparation 
for  the  expected  increase  in  business,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a  large  enrollment  of  students  may  be  realized. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  few  letters  are  indica- 
tive of  the  general  tone  of  all : 

J.  C.  Olson,  Parsons,  Kans.,  Business  College :  "We 
have  had  a  splendid  year,  and  the  indications  are  that 
we  are  going  to  have  the  largest  opening  this  fall  we 
have  ever  had." 


J.  F.  Caskey,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  Business  College: 
"Everything  is  looking  good  for  the  coming  fall,  and 
we  anticipate  a  large  enrollment." 

N.  L.  Richmond,  Kankakee,  111.,  Business  College: 
"We  are  entering  upon  our  twentieth  year.  Our  school 
grows  each  year  in  spite  of  high  school  commercial 
departments." 

W.  ]\I.  Hopkins,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Commercial  Col- 
lege :  "Our  school  has  been  making  an  excellent 
growth.  We  now  have  three  schools  in  this  city.  Our 
prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  very  encouraging." 

A.  M.  De  Lapp,  Crookston,  Minn.,  College:  "The 
attendance  is  light  now,  but  our  prospects  for  a  large 
attendance  this  fall  and  winter  are  very  good." 

Drake  School,  New  York  City:  "We  had  the  big- 
gest July  in  our  history,  and  prospects  for  fall  were 
never  better.     It  is  going  to  be  a  big  year." 


O.  O,  Gates, 'Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Business  College: 
"Our  school  has  been  closed  for  vacation  during  Au- 
gust. We  are  looking  forward  to  a  good  attendance 
this  fall." 


E.  M.  Huntsinger,  Huntsinger  Business  School, 
Hartford,  Conn. :  "We  are  enrolling  a  large  number  of 
students,  so  that  it  looks  as  though  the  school  would 
eclipse  its  own  best  record  the  coming  year." 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  by  pursuing  a  course  in  a 
business  school  are  now  being  more  generally  recog- 
nized by.  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  to-day. 
They  realize  that  the  possession  of  a  commercial  edu- 
cation gives  them  a  great  advantage  over  the  employe 
who  does  not  have  this  qualification,  and  that  through 
it  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  desirable  position  in  the 
business  world  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time.  The 
business  schools  may  confidently  expect  an  era  of  pros- 
perity such  as  they  have  never  enjoyed  before.  The 
best  wishes  of  The  Business  Journal  are  extended  to 
the  proprietors,  teachers  and  students  at  the  beginning 
of  another  school  year. 


RECENT  JOURNAL   VISITORS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Collins,  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia. 

John  R.  Gregrg,  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

T.   C.   Knowles,   Pottsville,    Pa..    Commercial   School. 

W.   B.  Herbert,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Weaver,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  G.  Thompson,  State  Normal  School,  Flattsburgh, 
N.  Y. 

E.   J.    Goddard,    Bank's    Business    College,    Philadelphia. 

I.  S.  Brown,  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

A.  W.  Madison,  New  York  City. 

J.   F.   Robinson,   Burdett  College,   Boston,   Mass. 

C.  C.  Jones,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 
R.  A,  Kells,  Kells'  School,  New  York  City. 

J.   Gordon  Wootton,   Millburn,   N.  J.,   High  School. 

D.  J.  George,  Wood's  School,  New  York  City. 
James  K.  Lowe,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

W.  J.  Trainer,  Trainer's  Business  College,  Perth  Am- 
boy,   N.  J. 

A.  E.  Hughes,  Cambria  Business  College,  Johnstown, 
Pa. 

J.  W.  Beers,  Beers  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

A.  B.  Wraught,  Pittsfield,   Mass.,  High  School. 

H.  C.  Spencer,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston. 

W.  E.  Canfield,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Business  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seidman.  Kaplan  School,  New  York  City. 

D.   P.  Miller.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


AMERICA    LEADS    IN    TYPEWRITER    EXPORT. 

American  inventive  genius,  as  a  rule,  is  not  found 
wanting  when  competing  with  that  of  other  nations. 
The  product  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  of  such 
high  grade  that  it  meets  with  ready  sale  in  a  foreign 
market,  its  superiority  being  so  marked  over  the 
domestic  article  as  to  almost  preclude  competition. 
The  American  typewriter,  for  example,  is  recognized 
as  being  in  a  field  by  itself.  No  make  produced  by 
any  other  country  equals  it  for  delicateness  of  mechan- 
ism and  the  celerity  with  which  it  can  be  operated. 
In  view  of  this  fact  there  is  good  reason  for  the  popu- 
larity of  the  American  machine  abroad. 

The  Government  Bureau  of  Statistics  recently  com- 
piled some  interesting  figures  showing  the  export  of 
typewriters  for  the  year  ending  June.  1912.  In  1897 
the  United  States  exported  $1,453,000  worth  of  type- 
writers. During  the  past  year  the  exports  had  increased 
to  $12,000,000.  From  the  figures  on  file  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  export  doubles 
every  five  years. 

Europe,  naturally,  is  the  best  customer  for  the 
American  typewriter,  as  the  business  interests  of  that 
continent  are  more  thoroughly  and  efficiently  devel- 
oped. Canada  and  Australia  are  proving  to  be  fertile 
fields,  and  each  year  shows  a  marked  increase  in  ex- 
ports to  these  countries.  Germany,  which  has  hereto- 
fore used  American  typewriters  extensively,  is  produc- 
ing a  machine  which  is  proving  popular,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  importation  of  this  article  is  decreasing  in 
that  country. 


BUSINESS   WRITING   FOR    OFFICE    WORKER. 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  typewriter,  the  mimeo- 
graph, the  adding  machine,  the  billing  attachments, 
etc.,  have  all  made  indispensable  places  in  the  modern 
business  ofifice  there  was  never  a  time  when  rapid 
business  writing  was  more  appreciated  than  in  1912. 


To  argue  writing  out  of  existence  because  of  mechani- 
cal appliances  were  just  as  futile  as  to  maintain  that 
the  art  of  speech  is  unnecessary  because  of  the  fact 
that  ninety-nine  and  nine-tenths  of  the  business  of  to- 
day is  carried  on  by  correspondence. 


There  is  just  one  thing  for  every  ambitious  office 
worker  to  do  who  would  add  to  his  efficiency,  and 
that  is  to  improve  his  spare  time  by  improving  not  only 
his  penmanship  but  every  other  department  of  prac- 
tical knowledge. 

THE  TIME  TO  DO  IT. 

Let  the  employe  do  this  on  his  own  time.  The 
trouble  with  the  average  office  worker  is  that  he  be- 
grudges every  minute  out  of  office  hours  that  is  not 
devoted  to  recreation,  either  in  some  branch  of  sport 
or  just  plain  loafing.  Some  one  has  figured  out  that 
if  every  one  would  work  just  the  legal  number  of 
hours  every  day,  we  would  all  at  at  the  end  of  the  year 
be.  even  so  far  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  con- 
cerned ;  or,  in  just  the  position  so  forcibly  expressed 
by '"Old  Scrooge"  in  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  "A 
year  older  and  not  an  hour  richer." 

Now,  good  penmanship  is  wealth ;  yes,  u  is  more — • 
it  is  wealth  used  as  capital.  As  an  evidence  of  its 
value,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  appreciation  ac- 
corded it  by  business  men  everywhere.  So  one  may 
increase  his  wealth  by  practising  penmanship,  and  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  pleasant  way  in  which 
to  do  it ;  for  practising  writing  is  nothing  more  than 
play.  Surely  no  one  looks  upon  his  writing  lesson  as 
work.  Let  the  employe,  no  matter  how  busy  he  may 
be,  resolve  that  beginning  with  the  new  business  year 
he  will  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  week  to 
improving  his  writing.  Should  he  be  a  poor  writer, 
movement  drills  should  have  his  attention,  and  the 
plates  supplied  in  another  part  of  the  magazine  should 
be  carefully  studied. 
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Plate   4. 


BUSINESS  ENGLISH,  THE  ART  OF  EXPRESSION. 

^^^^^^  MAN  who  has  attained  prominence  in  ed- 

^    \  ^  ncational     circles     asked     the     other     day 

Iv    ^/i.  j)  whether   we   really   have   such   a   thing   as 
)l:j^«5-::J((  Business  English.     "If  so,"  said  he,  "why 

not  carpenter's  English  and  engineer's  English?" 
The  question  must  be  completely  and  satisfactorily 

answered  before  we  can 

consider    intelligently   the 

principles       of       writing 

Business  English.   It  could 

not  have  been    asked    if 

there  had  not  been  some 

acceptance  of  the  term  as 

meaning    the     special 

phraseology  used  in  many 

business  letters  and  docu- 
ments, a  phraseology  that 

is  partly  legal,  and  partly 

formal  politeness.  "Pur- 
suant thereto"   and   "beg 

to   advise"   are   examples 

of  it. 

In   this   sense   there   is, 

and    should    be,    no    such 

language      as      Business 

English.    The  less  we  are 

compelled   to   use    words 

that  are  strange  to  our 
every-day  talk,  the  better. 
All  language  is  a  medium 

for  the  conveyance  of 
messages  from  one  per- 
son to  another.  Its  value 
is  measured  by  its  ability 
to  do  this  with  the  least 
effort — in  other  words,  by 
its  efficiency. 

Just  here  we  get  more  light  on  the  proper  use  of  the 
term.  Business  English  is  distinguished  from  other 
forms  by  its  greater  efficiency,  measured  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents.  It  is  English  that  does  convey  a 
message,  that  does  produce  a  result,  and  a  result  that 
IS  directly,  or  indirectly,  represented  by  the  dollar  sign. 
Is  this  the  kind  of  English  most  of  us  have  been 
taught  to  write  ?  Stop  and  think.  Haven't  we  been  told 
that  Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  English  expression?  When 
we  have  learned  to  express  ourselves  perfectly,  if  we 
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Correspondence"    in    the    Modern    Business    Series 


Perfect  expression  is  far  from  being  the  ideal  of 
Business  English.  Impression  would  be  nearer  the 
mark.  Its  excellence  depends  not  upon  the  degree  in 
which  it  expresses  the  writer  but  upon  the  degree  in 
which  it  impresses  the  reader. 

This  truth,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  new,  or  peculiar 
to  English  used  in  business.  Poets,  essayists,  writers 
of  all  kinds,  depend  upon 
the  art  of  impression. 
Every  successful  politi- 
cian, preacher  and  news- 
paper makes  use  of  it. 
Short-story  writers  at- 
tempt consciously  to 
make  a  single,  definite 
impression.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  when  we  are 
taught  to  write  we  hear 
very  little  about  this  side 
of  the  question. 

The  more  important 
fact  remains  that  where- 
as in  most  forms  of  writ- 
ing attention  to  the  reader 
is  merely  helpful,  in  busi- 
ness compositions  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential.  When 
we  read_  for  amusement, 
or  instruction,  we  are 
willing  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  the  writer,  and 
strain  our  minds  to  catch 
his  message.  We  even 
consent  to  use  a  glossary 
and  marginal  notes  in  or- 
der to  enjoy  Shakespeare 
and  Chaucer.  But  we  are 
not  going  to  strain  our 
et  the  message  of  a  man  who  wants  money 
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minds  to 
from  us. 

So  when  we  write  letters,  advertisements,  or  other 
compositions  that  are  expected  to  profit  us,  we  must 
adjust  ourselves  to  the  minds  of  the  people  we  wish 
to  reach.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  shall  be  in  the 
position  of  a  wireless  operator  whose  instrument 
is  out  of  tune  with  that  of  every  receiving  station. 
If  they  will  not  adjust  themselves  to  him,  he  must 
adjust    to   them,    or    send    his    message  out    into  va^ 
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This  view  of  the  matter  explains  why  many  compo- 
sitions that  dismay  cultured  people  are  good  examples 
of  Business  English.  The  tobacco  advertisements  that 
bristle  with  slang,  the  cloak  and  suit  letters  that  are 
full  of  subtle  flattery  are  as  good  Business  English  as 
the  formal  and  restrained  announcements  of  the  oldest 
and  most  famous  jewelry  house  in  the  country.  Each 
attempts  to  make  its  impression  on  the  class  that  will 
buy  its  wares,  and  each  is  successful.  That  is  the  sole 
test. 

The  fact  that  good  Business  English  depends  upon 
the  adjustment  of  the  writer's  style  and  material  to  the 
reader  so  as  to  make  the  right  impression  on  him  is 
most  clearly  and  easily  seen  in  business  letters.  Here 
it  is  evident  that  the  piece  of  composition  is  a  medium 
of  communication.  Moreover,  it  is  obviously  directed 
to  a  single  person,  not  to  the  world  at  large.  So  the 
writer  naturally  tends  to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ment, though  it  is  sometimes  done  unconsciously. 

Many  writers  of  business  letters  have  adopted  cer- 
tain rules  for  their  work  without  knowing  why.  The 
old  adage,  "Never  begin  a  letter  with  //'  has  a  base  in 
the  more  or  less  definitely  felt  belief  that  the  writer 
should  always  subordinate  his  personality  to  that  of 
the  reader.  Used  by  people  who  did  not  understand 
this  reason,  the  rule  has  frequently  resulted  in  the 
vicious  practice  of  omitting  pronouns.  There  is  dan- 
ger that  similar  rules  to  the  effect  that  writers  should 
always  adopt  "the  you  attitude"  will  likewise  work  out 
badly  in  practice. 

The  necessity  of  such  rules  may  largely  be  avoided 
if  we  will  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  letter 
is  directed  to  an  individual,  and  must  be  made  to-  con- 
form to  his  mind,  his  needs  and  his  desires.  We  shall 
then  naturally  fall  into  the  habit  of  subordinating  the 
/,  and  emphasizing  the  you.  We  shall  naturally  use 
the  arguments  and  the  tone  that  will  impress  him. 
\^"e  shall  naturally  take  his  point  of  view  first,  and  then 
bring  him  gradually  around  to  our  own. 


mentary  work.    It  is  appropriate  for  spelling  contests. 
Teachers,  get  your  students  to  learn  these  words. 


"ZULAUF'S  ONE  THOUSAND." 
By   Chas.   F.  Zulauf,   Detroit,   Mich. 

E^f=^^^5j|f  LITTLE  more  than  three  years  ago  I  con- 
\  Vv  tributed  to  The  Business  Journal  five  hun- 
i\.  (R5  dred  words  frequently  misspelled.  I  have 
i^gc^^  been  requested  to  repeat  the  list  this  coming 
year.  However,  since  then,  I  have  collected  five  hun- 
(h'ed  more  words  and  added  them  to  the  list. 

Years  of  experience  in  teaching  has  proven  to  me 
that  there  are  certain  words  very  frequently  misspelled 
by  the  students  of  our  various  educational  institutions, 
and  in  consequence  I  have  collected  and  prepared  this 
list.  Every  commercial  student  should  know  the  entire 
list.  May  the  "one  thousand"  come  into  the  hands  of 
many  schools,  and  may  they  arouse  and  create  much 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  subject  of  spelling. 


CHARLES   F.   ZULAUF. 


SET  1. 

business 

receive 

breath 

psalm 

believe 

breadth 

parallel 

deceive 

forfeit 

niece 

privilege 

relieve 

visible 

choir 

docile 

judgment 

ascend 

gnaw 

similar 

possible 

secretary 

familiar 

satin 

acre 

wiry 

knoll 

ruffian 

poplar 

clothes 

supple 

popular 

particle 

awful 

sardine 

practical 

sensible 

dyeing 

library 

gravy      • 

^urkeys 

occurred 

beginning 

tragedy 

baggage 

coming 

rotten 

eighth 

bargain 

chores 

hoeing 

fulfill 

writing- 

successful 

calicoes 

zinc 

excellent 

scuttle 

fragrant 

salmon 

salary 

piece 

coupon 

celery 

expense 

scarce 

jirofessor 

repel 

aisle 

vinegar 

valise 

leisure 

specimen 

occasion 

wretch 

solos 

recommend 

probably 

canoe 

cashier 

vegetable 

forgotten 

propel 

sulphur 

reference 

nuicilage 

blonde 

bridge 

rinse 

separate 

salable 

tenant 

peaceable 

ninety 

wholly 

lilies 

forty 

curable 

breathe 

oyster 
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MATTERS  WHICH  MAKE  ONE  THINK. 
By   Flora  B.   Pryor,   Simmons   College,   Boston. 

If  I  can  extract  a  tooth  am  I  a  dentist?  You  say 
"How  foolish!"  But  think  a  moment;  what  else  must 
I  know?  Extracting  teeth  is  but  one  of  the  many 
things  required  of  a  dentist,  even  a  passably  good  one. 
He  must  know  how  to  preserve  the  teeth,  how  to  treat 
diseases  pertaining  to  them,  how  to  make  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fillings,  how  to  make  pivot  teeth  and  false 
teeth,  and,  well  I'm  not  a  dentist  so  I  don't  know  much 
about  his  duties  but  when  I  hire  one  to  work  on  my 
teeth,  he  must  understand  his  business  thoroughly. 

If  I  can't  be  a  dentist  when  I  know  how  to  extract 
teeth,  can  I  be  a  bookkeeper  when  I  can  keep  a  cash 
account,  a  journal  and  a  ledger?    Or  can  I  be  a  sten- 
ographer when  I  know  how 
to   make    those    funny   little 
marks     people     make     with 
such  ease? 

Knowing  how  to  keep  a 
cash  book,  a  journal  and  a 
ledger  isn't  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  a  first-class  book- 
keeper; to  begin  with,  he  is 
obliged  to  write  in  those  big 
leather-covered  books  in  the 
office,  and  his  writing  should 
be  clear  and  his  figures  well 
made,  for  it  is  vitally  essen- 
tial that  a  credit  to  Mr. 
Jones'  account  shouldn't  be 
scrawled  out  to  look  like 
"James,"  and  ciphers  and 
sixes,  threes  and  fives,  etc., 
if  confused,  would  make  a 
world  of  difference  in  tlie 
c.ccount.  So  he  should  be  a 
good  penman  and  make 
good  figures.  Then  his  spell- 
ing; employers  really  ask  an 
employee  to  spell  properly, 
even  if  they  don't  do  it 
themselves — that's  one  thing 
ployee  to  know  how  to 
to  speak  fairly  well,  to  perhaps  meet  customers 
who  come  to  transact  business  with  the  ac- 
counting department,  and  perhaps  to  dictate  cer- 
tain letters.  Business  men  like  their  letters  to  be  well 
arranged,  brief,  to  the  point,  courteous,  and  not  only  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  necessary 
to  do  this,  but  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  art  of 
letter-writing  or  as  it  is  called  in  business  schools, 
business  correspondence,  as  well.  We  are  apt  to  think 
anyone  can  write  or  dictate  a  letter,  but  how  many  of 
you  can  write  a  letter  advertising  your  firm's  wares  in 
so  vivid  and  attractive  a  style  as  to  bring  an  order? 
Or  can  you  write  a  dunning  letter,  a  letter  so  firm  yet 
so  courteous  as  to  give  no  offense  to  a  customer  of 
I'hom  you  wish  to  collect  yet  whose  custom  you  desire 


MISS    FLORA 

they    expect    an    em- 
do.       He     is  expected 


to  retain?     Can  you  write  telegrams?     You  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  this  in  school ;  grasp  it  now. 

Do  you  know  about  protested  notes,  leases,  con- 
tracts, deeds,  mortgages,  and  the  many  items  of  that 
nature  with  which  a  business  man  should  be  familiar? 
If  you  are  not  up  on  that  branch  of  your  profession, 
attend  your  commercial  law  class ;  do  it  to-day  for  you 
may  miss  something  of  importance,  and  when  once  in 
the  class  try  to  get  something  out  of  it,  look  into  ques- 
tions of  law  that  are  brought  up  in  the  class.  Would 
you  know  whether  you  had  a  good  title  to  land  you  or 
your  firm  might  purchase,  and  if  you  do  not,  how 
would  you  find  out?  Y^ou  may  save  yourself  or  your 
finn  some  money  and  trouble  by  an  understanding  of 
ordinary  commercial  law. 

Can  you  figure  a  bill  with- 
out a  single  error?  Can 
you  discount  it?  Can  you 
figure  interest  and  add  a 
colunni  of  figures  down  or 
across  the  page,  easily 
and  accurately?  Go  into 
the  arithmetic  class  by  all 
means  unless  you  are  an 
expert  at  these  things, 
for  a  bookkeeper  deals  in 
figures,  as  we  know,  and 
to  be  \aluable  a  bookkeeper 
m  u  s  t  he  absolutely  ac- 
curate and  reasonably  quick 
at  it,  too.  The  rapid  cal- 
culaticiu  class  will  give 
you  drills  and  short  meth- 
ods that  will  be  of  most 
benefit  to  you.  Learn 
to  use  the  adding  machine 
in  school,  for  almost  all  the 
large  oflices  use  them,  and 
the  banks  all  do.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple operation,  but  practice  is 
PRYOR  needed  to  give  you  ease  and 

speed. 
And  bookkeeping;  there  are  many  kinds  of  book- 
keeping,^— double  entry,  single  entry,  jobbing  and  bank- 
ing, lumber  and  commission,  all  based  on  the  debit  and 
credit  principles,  and  if  you  understand  simple  book- 
keeping you  will  probably  be  able  to  adapt  yourself  to 
any  particular  kind  in  an  office ;  however,  one  book- 
keeper almost  doubled  his  salary  because  he  was  able 
to  change  a  system  of  single  entry  into  a  complete  set 
of  double  entry  and  straighten  out  a  muddle  which  had 
been  on  hand  for  two  years.  Another  received  three 
dollars  per  week  more  to  begin  v^^ith  than  he  could  had 
he  not  worked  out  and  mastered  the  "lumber  set"  in 
school  and  could  figure  costs  on  lumber  as  well  as  if 
he  had  had  previous  experience.  The  more  you  know 
about  any  branch  of  your  profession,  the  better  off  you 
are,  for  at  any  time  an  opportunity  is  likely  to  come 
to  \iin  which  vou  cannot  e:rasp  imless  vou  are  i.irepared. 


SHORTHAND    REPORTERS    MEET. 

On  August  19th  at  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 
convened  in  annual  session,  this  being  the  fourteenth 
of  its  very  successful  history.  The  program  consisted 
of  papers  read  on  many  matters  of  interest  to  the  speed 
merchants,  reports  of  various  committees  and  the  con- 
ducting of  the  speed  contest  for  the  championship  cup. 
A  very  elaborate  report  by  the  committee  on  standard- 
ization was  perhaps  the  chief  feature  of  the  meeting. 

The  sessions  were  brought  to  a  close  on  Friday 
morning,  the  23d. 

OFFICERS  FOR   1912-13. 

President,  Charles  E.  Reitler,  Denver,  Col. 

Vice-President,  Willard  B.  Bottome,  New  York  City. 

Secretary,  E.  H.  Eldridge,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  George  A.  McBride,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Executive  Committee,  Gordon  L.  Elliott,  Des 
Moines,,  la. ;  Chas.  H.  Requa,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Edwin 
M.  Williams,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Librarian  and  Historian,  William  D.  Bridge, 
Orange,  N.  J. 

RESULTS  OF  SPEED  CONTEST. 

The  speed  contest  was  in  the  hands  of  the  following 
committee :  J.  N.  Kimball,  E.  H.  Eldridge,  J.  E.  Fuller, 
J.  F.  Wood,  Geo.  A.  McBride,  H.  L.  Davis  and  W.  M. 
Scott.  Three  dictations  were  given,  one  at  200  words 
a  minute,  one  at  240  and  the  last  at  281.  The  report 
of  the  committee  showed  that  five  of  the  contestants 
came  within  a  prescribed  limit  of  90%  of  accuracy. 
They  were  as  follows : 

Nathan  Behrin,  Isaac  Pitman,  97.3%  general  average. 
John  D.  Carson,  Success  96.7 

Charles  Swem,  Gregg  95.7 

Clyde  H.  Marshall,  Success      95.3 
W.  B.  Bottome,  Graham  94.7 

Nellie  M.  Wood,  Isaac  Pitman  91.5 

Table  showing  net  rates  after  deducting  penalties. 


200  Test. 

240  Test. 

281  Test. 

Behrin    .  .  . 

. .      188.4 

237.1 

277.6 

Carson    .  . 

. .      191.2 

235.6 

270.3 

Swem   .  .  . . 

. .     190.0 

233.3 

268.0 

Marshall    . 

..     191.6 

228.0 

266.9 

Bottome  . . 

.  .     186.0 

230.8 

263.2 

A   BRILLIANT   STENOGRAPHER. 
By   H.   G.  Wayle. 

That  the  field  of  stenography  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  rise  to  an  enviable  position  in  the  busi- 
ness world  cannot  be  gainsaid  by  those  who  make  a 
study  of  the  subject.  One  of  the  many  instances  that 
may  be  cited  to  prove  the  assertion  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Baur,  of  Chicago,  whose  husband  recently  died  leav- 
ing her  an  estate  worth  almost  two  million  dollars. 

As  Miss  Duppler  she  made  her  entrance  into  the 
business  world  seeking  a  position  as  stenographer. 
Her's  was  a  spirit  that  was  not  content  with  a  minor 
position  in  life.  She  looked  far  into  the  future,  and 
although  the  visions  she  conjured  in  her  mind  may 
have  at  the  outset  seemed  like  day-dreams  yet  she 
possessed  that  indefatigable  determination  so  neces- 
sary for  one's  success.  Instead  of  spending  her  even- 
ings strolling  along  the  lake  front,  or  at  the  amuse- 
ment parks,  she  devoted  every  spare  moment  to  train- 
ing her  mind,  storing  up  knowledge  that  would  assist 
her  in  realizing  the  object  she  had  in  view.  Having 
successfully  passed  the  law  examinations,  she  was 
admitted  to  the  bar. 

Having  worked  her  way  up  from  the  bottom,  she 
had  acquired  experience  that  especially  prepared  her 
for  the  position  that  made  her  case  notable,  namely,  her 
connection  with  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Chic- 
ago. It  is  said  that  she  became  known  as  the  instructor' 
of  postmasters.  When  a  change  was  made  in  post 
masters  the  incoming  executive  found  in  her  an  in- 
valuable employe,  as  she  had  all  the  details  virtually 
at  her  fingers'  end.  If  it  were  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  the  city  for  a  few  days  she  was  acting  post 
master,  so  great  was  the  faith  of  the  officials  in  her 
capabilities,  and  she  handled  the  problems  of  the 
second  largest  post  office  in  the  United  States  in  a 
manner  that  aroused  the  greatest  admiration. 

The  success  attained  by  Miss  Duppler  is  but  one  of 
a  large  number  of  instances  where  those  who  have 
gained  a  high  pinnacle  in  life  started  out  with  only  a 
knowledge  of  shorthand.  With  only  a  knowledge  of 
shorthand?  No,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  they 
possessed  that  something  which  distinguishes  the  re- 
markable from  the  mediocre.  It  was  the  determination 
to  win,  and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  personal  pleas- 
ure in  order  that  the  time  might  be  spent  in  tilling  the , 
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produce  a  golden  harvest  of  deeds  worth  while.  There 
was  no  room  in  their  minds  for  pessimistic  thoughts, 
as  they  realized  that  pessimism  dwarfs  the  soul,  cor- 
rodes the  finer  sensibilities  and  destroys^  ambition. 
There  were  no  idle  moments  for  them.  While  en- 
gaged at  their  daily  task  their  minds  were  centered 
on  their  work.  They  were  not  content  unless  the  task 
was  performed  in  a  manner  that  was  distinguishable 
by  its  excellence. 

And  yet  all  the  while  they  were  looking  ahead. 
They  viewed  with  contempt  those  around  them  who 
were  content  to  remain  mere  cogs  in  the  wheels  of 
business.  Their  minds  were  centered  on  being  first  one 
of  the  spokes  and  then  the  hub,  with  the  affairs  of  a 
huge  business  centered  around  and  upon  them.  Re- 
sponsibility was  not  shirked,  but  rather  invited.  It 
tended  to  bring  out  the  best  qualities  they  possessed, 
developing  and  strengthening  their  confidence  to  ac- 
complish the  big  things  of  life. 


Machine  Shorthand  to  the  Front!  W.  S.  Ireland, 
recognizing,  we  are  told,  the  difficulties  involved  in 
the  general  shorthand  systems  prevailing  to-day,  and 
being  himself  a  court  reporter  of  many  years  experi- 
ence, set  himself  to  the  inventing  of  a  machine  which 
should  be  equal  to  all  the  needs  of  the  present  time. 
For  nine  years  he  was  zealously  engaged  in  solving 
the  problem.  At  last  he  claims  to  have  discovered  the 
perfect  solution  of  the  problem  set  before  him,  "the 
inventing  of  a  code  to  be  written  in  plain  letters  just 
such  as  are  used  on  the  typewriter,  and  which  when 
understood  can  be  read  just  as  easily  and  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  typewritten  manuscript  can  be  read." 
For  the  manufacture  of  this  new  instrument  called 
"The  Stenotype,"  a  large  plant  has  been  erected  and 
equipped,  at  Owensboro,  Ky.,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000, 
with  a  capacity  of  one  machine  every  seven  minutes. 
These  stenotype  machines  are  not  purchasable  in  the 
open  market.  They  are  manufactured  and  sold  to  a 
select  number  of  business  schools  (to  108  thus  far), 
and  they  in  turn  are  delegated  as  sales  agents.  Thus, 
when  a  pupil  has  mastered  the  use  of  the  machine  in 
the  school,  he  will  be  able  to  purchase  a  machine  for 
his  private  use  at  the  lowest  figures. 


GOV.   WILSON'S   CHAMPION   'TYPIST.' 

If  every  big  business  man  and  Governmental  execu- 
tive could  have  the  services  of  a  stenographer  who 
could  transcribe  rapidly  and  perfectly,  from  dictation 
involving  a  complete  command  of  English  and  its 
punctuation,  delivered  at  the  rate  of  150  words  a  min- 
ute, the  daily  work  of  the  Nation  would  be  expedited. 
Unfortunately,  little  Miss  Salome  Tarr,  who  took 
Gov.  Wilson's  6,000-word  speech  of  acceptance  at 
this  speed  on  Thursday  evening,  and  rose  at  5  the  next 
morning,  presenting  him  with  a  transcript  when  he 
arrived  at  his  desk,  "so  nearly  perfect  that  only  two 


or  three  slight  changes"  were  needed,  is  exceptional. 
But  there  are  many  quite  as  anxious  as  the  Governor, 
who  is  something  of  a  shorthand  writer  himself,  to 
have  their  letters  and  documents  prepared  by  compe- 
tent hands. 

The  work  of  transcribing  Gov.  ^Vilson's  speech  was 
not  so  very  rapid.  Miss  Tarr  is  the  world's  champion, 
however,  for  accuracy  in  taking  dictation  at  a  high 
speed.  Her  record  of  230  words  a  minute  for  court 
testimony  and  190  words  a  minute  of  "solid  matter," 
that  is,  allowing  for  interruptions  and  variations,  is 
marvelous  enough.  Those  who  have  been  privileged 
to  hear  Gov.  Wilson  know  that  his  enunciation  is  re- 
markably distinct,  and  the  speed  of  150  words  a  min- 
ute, at  which  he  dictated,  must  have  seemed  to  the  lit- 
tle woman  not  excessive.  The  dictation  was  not  along 
the  narrow  grooves  of  a  special  office  vocabulary. 
Shorthand  is  not  an  exact  system;  at  best  it  is  a 
method  of  mnemonics.  But  the  occasion  was  impres- 
sive. The  young  typist  heard  for  the  first  time  words 
for  which  the  whole  country  is  waiting.  They  fell  on 
responsive  ears,  and  nerves  and  muscles  were  delicately 
co-ordinated  to  make  a  faithful  record.  Miss  Tarr 
says  she  has  been  employed  as  a  "demonstrator"  for 
the  system  she  is  using.  One  shorthand  system  is  as 
good  as  another — it  is  all  a  matter  of  nerves  and  brain. 
It  is  the  good  users  of  any  system  that  are  difficult  tp 
find. — New  York  Times. 


TYPEWRITER   SPEED   CONTESTS. 

The  excitement  of  a  contest  of  speed  is  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  average  person.  What  a  feeling  of  ex- 
hileration  possesses  one  as  he  watches  two  powerful 
racing  machines  that  are  evenly  matched  as  they  whirl 
around  the  track  at  a  speed  of  ninety  miles  an  hour  I 
Yet  this  is  a  sight  that  all  are  not  privileged  to  see, 
and  one  is  sometimes  obliged  to  view  an  exhibition 
that  does  not  include  the  dangerous  features  that  mark 
other  performances. 

As  a  means  of  adding  novelty  to  the  school  pro- 
gram, typewriter  speed  contests  are  becoming  very 
popular.  They  serve  to  attract  a  large  audience  and 
provide  a  welcome  diversion.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Galveston  Cotton  Carnival  arranged  for 
such  a  contest,  which  was  held  on  Aug.  16.  One  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold  was  offered  in  prizes  for  the  four 
fastest  operators.  The  contest  consisted  of  writing 
unfamiliar  matter  for  one  hour's  duration.  Entrance 
blanks  were  supplied  all  the  business  schools  and  type- 
writer agencies  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Evidently  the 
fame  of  some  of  the  professional  operators  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  who  can  write  their  hundred  to 
one  hundred  fifteen  words  a  minute  has  gone  before 
them,  as  it  is  stated  one  of  the  requirements  demanded 
of  an  applicant  in  the  contest  was  that  he  mu^t  have 
lived  in  the  state  six  months  prior  to  the  holding  df 
the  contest. 
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MASTER  TYPEWRITING. 

Ic^^t^^jjf  HERE  are  multitudes  of  young  men  and 
yj  ^-r^  «  young  women  who  have  not  the  mental  niake- 
iL  I  J)  up  to  become  excellent  shorthand  writers  or 
Yy  \^  even  good  amanuenses,  who    have,    however, 

(4;^5^eS^j)  natural  dexterity  of  hand,  which,  combined 
with  intellectual  activity,  fits  them  to  be  first-class 
tj'pewriter  experts.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
so-called  "cracker-jacks"  or  "prize-winners"  of  the  type- 
writer persuasion  are  or  could  be  superior  shorthand 
writers  measuring  up  to  the  expert  line. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  give  advice  to  many  young 
people  to-day  concerning  a  remunerative  employment,  we 
would,  other  things  being  considered,  recommend  suca 
a  devotion  to  typewriter  mastery  as  to  reach  high-water 
mark. 

A  young  lady  in  our  employ  sometime  ago  had  so  de- 
veloped her  manual  powers  that  she  could  and.  did  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  for  several  hours  a  day,  take  dic- 
tation upon  her  machine  at  over  sixty-five  words  per 
minute,  properly  paragraphing,  spacing,  capitalizing,  un- 
derscoring, and  spelling,  and  turning  out  matter  ready  for 
the  printer's  use. 

Another  instance  comes  in  mind.  When  reporting 
a  most  important  legislative  hearing  in  Massachusetts 
some  years  ago,  which  demanded  twelve  copies  of  every 
page,  we  secured  the  services  of  a  most  competent  type- 
writer operator,  who  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  equal- 
ing and  even  surpassing  the  case  mentioned  above.  Her 
pay  day  was  far  and  away  above  the  average  of  ex- 
cellent typewriter  girls  in  New  York,  Boston  or  Chicago. 

Why  should  not  the  young  man  or  young  woman 
aspire  to  the  highest  positions  of  typewriters  experts  in 
medical,  scientific,  religious,  literary  and  linguistic  work, 
just  as  others  aspire  to  become  first-class  official  court 
reporters?     Echo  answers  "Why?" 


Drake  School,  of  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  has  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  having  produced  a  world's  champion  type- 
writer. Miss  Wilson,  who  recently  broke  the  record  at 
Spokane,  received  her  first  instruction  in  this  school.  She 
succeeded  in  copying  6,879  net  words  of  unfamiliar  matter 
in  an  hour,  or  an  average  of  115  words  a  minute.  Other 
honors  have  been  heaped  upon  this  school  through  the 
achievement  of  Miss  Tarr,  a  former  student,  who 
recently  reported  Woodrow  Wilson'  speech  of  acceptance 
of  the  nomination  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  address  contained  about  6,000  words,  which  was  dic- 
tated at  an  approximate  speed  of  150  words  per  minute. 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  minor  errors.  Miss 
Tarr  submitted  a  perfect  report  within  a  few  hours  after 
taking  the  notes.  The  feat  was  so  noteworthy  as  to  give 
her   a    large    amount    of    favorable    newspaper    mention. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  voted 
to  make  a  new  position  of  teacher  in  the  high  school  of 
that  city,  this  to  be  for  an  additional  male  instructor  to 
have  charge  of  the  department  of  stenography  and  type- 
writing, the  salary  to  be  $1,500  the  first  year  and  increase 
■annually  till  it  reaches  $1,800. 

What  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  .of  New 
York,  and  the  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Association, 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  en- 
acted a  certain  statute  in  1911,  regulating  the  giving  of  a 
legal  title  of  "Certified  Shorthand  Reporter"  with  accom- 
panying certificate  to  duly  qualified  and  approved  appli- 
cants. It  seems  that  for  some  reason  the  powers  that  be 
in    the    educational    field    of   the    State    are    at    odds    with 


the  State  Stenographers'  Association,  and  seemingly  de- 
cline to  conform  to  the  law  on  the  books.  We  await  with 
much  interest  the  results  of  the  conflict. 

At  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ribbon  and 
Carbon  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  held  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  this  summer,  by  the  advice  of  legal  counsel 
it  was  deemed  inadvisable  under  the  present  construction 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  to  take  action  organizing 
a  combine  or  trust  for  the  body.  F.  O.  Mittag,  of  Park 
Ridge,  N.  J.,  was  chosen  President;  Robert  F.  Herrick,  of 
Boston,  Vice-President;  and  A.  L.  Foster,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Times-Democrat,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  expresses 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  say  that  one  of  the  large  cor- 
porations, the  Belt  Railroad  Commission,  has  large-mind- 
edness  enough  to  increase  the  salaries  of  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  its  employes,  including  several  stenographers.  We 
wish  we  could  make  a  similar  announcement  all  along 
the  line. 

Some  practical  joker  sent  out  through  the  Richmond, 
\'a.,  Times-Despatch  the  most  eggregious  statement  that 
"in  response  to  an  advertisement  Seneca  G.  Lewis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company,  of  Jeannette, 
Pa.,  who  desired  to  secure  one  stenographer,  received 
9,000  applicants  for  the  position;  that  of  the  9,000,  7,000 
were  from  Westmoreland  County  and  the  remainder  from 
towns  and  villages  outside  the  county. 

At  the  Pequod  Business  College,  Meriden,  Conn.,  a 
student  at  the  graduating  exercises  received  three  prizes 
in  the  typewriting  contest.  She  is  said  to  have  written 
174  words  a  minute  on  practice  work. 

On  July  22,  at  Dover,  Delaware,  a  charter  was  taken 
out  by  the  Barrett  Adding  Machine  Comipany  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  to  manufacture  and  sell  adding  machines. 
Tlie  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  placed  at  one  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Brown's  Business  College,  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  is  con- 
gratulating itself  on  the  fact  that  Emil  A.  Trefzger,  one 
of  its  brilliant  graduates,  won  first  honors  in  the  English 
Champion  Contest  for  speed  and  accuracy  typewriting 
for  the  third  time,  and  also  surpassed  his  own  previous 
highest   mark  by  thirteen   words. 

Miss  Hilda  Jockhock  becomes  instructor  in  the  use  of 
the  stenotype  in  Brown's  Business  College  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  having,  it  is  stated,  mastered  the  machine  in  nine 
weeks  at  Owensboro,  Ky.,  attaining  a  speed  of  150  words 
per  minute. 

At  the  Lamson  Business  College,  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
Clyde  Bristow  recently  won  the  Remington  Gold  Medal 
by  writing  1,506  words  in  30  minutes.  Philip  Hirschy  came 
out  second,  writing  1,458  words  in  30  minutes,  with  but 
49   errors,   and  this   in   less   than   five   months'   practice. 

Miss  Margaret  McLaughlin  and  Lillian  Johnson  won 
certificates  of  speed  and  accuracy  for  writing  at  40  words 
per  minute  for  10  minutes  at  the  high  school  in  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Miss  Mabel  Head,  a  17  yt'ar  old  girl,  is  said  to  have 
written  593  words  per  minute  from  dictation  on  the  sten- 
otype. This  item  comes  to  our  office  in  the  account  of  the 
introduction  of  the  stenotype  into  the  Business  Training 
School  of  Miss  N.  M.  Huff,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  which 
article  the  stenotype  is  said  "to  take  the  place  of  shorthand 
so  completely  that  it  bids  fair  to  practically  revolutionize 
the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  use  of  stenography." 

At  a  public  contest  in  typewriting  at  the  Allentown,  Pa,, 
High  School,  Victor  J.  Downs  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
for  making  the  highest  average,  being  ninety-six  per  cent. 
There  were  three  tests,  and  he  stood  higliest  in  all  three. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THEORY  TO  PRACTICE. 

N  ACCOUNTING,  as  in  mathematics 
proper,  the  principles  are  comparatively 
few,  while  the  states  of  fact  subject  to  such 
principles  are  innumerable  and  ever- 
changing. 

We  use  the  term,  practical  accounting,  to  describe 
the  control  of  accounting  states  of  fact,  such  as  the 
designing  of  accounting  rec- 
ords, the  recording  of  facts 
therein  and  the  presentation 
of  such  facts  through  state- 
ments. 

Some  understanding  of 
the  practical  processes  may 
be  obtained  by  mere  doing 
— the  designing  of  books, 
the  opening  and  closing 
of  accounts  and  the  con- 
structiori  of  statements  un- 
der the  direction  of  another. 
When  instances  have  been 
sufficiently  multiplied,  one 
may  cross  from  one  propo- 
sition to  a  like  proposition. 
Thus,  the  junior  accountant, 
who  does  work  upon  the  ac- 
counts of  a  bank,  may  pass 
to  another  bank  job  and  still 
another,  his  increasing  fa- 
niiliaritv  with  the  class  of 
work  aiding  him  in  each 
successive  assignment. 

This  is  the  apprentice 
method  of  learning,  through 
which,  necessarily,  many  of 
the  ablest  of  the  accountants 
of  the  present  day  have 
come. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  an  un- 
satisfactory method  of  in- 
struction, for  the  reason  that 
the  work  in  a  particular  case  may  be  performed  with- 
out a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  involved 
and  of  their  application  to  other  states  of  fact. 

It  has  seemed  necessary  in  starting  upon  a  series  of 
articles,  which  should  have  some  educational  value,  to 
point  out  the  relation  between  theory  and  practice  in 
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are  now  bringing  Accountancy  to  the  plane  of  such 
professions  as  Law  and  Engineering. 

A  full  mastery  of  the  practice  of  accounts  cannot 
be  had  without  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  law,  for 
upon  the  latter  depends  the  form  of  many  accounts  and 
statements  and,  in  analytic  accounting,  or  auditing,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  that  the  rules  of  law  are  not 
violated.  However,  for  our  purposes,  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  law  as 
a  separate  subject  will  be 
assumed. 

View  of  the  Subject. 

The  science  of  accounting 
may  be  considered  from  a 
number  of  different  view- 
points, especially  with  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  of  prac- 
tical accounting.  For  our 
purposes  the  following  view- 
points may  be  enumerated: 

1.  The  theory  of  double 
entry  bookkeeping  is  the  ac- 
cepted basis  of  scientific  ac- 
counting. It  involves  the 
fundamental  processes  of 
addition  and  subtraction, 
carried  out  by  the  display  in 
opposition  of  increasing  and 
decreasing  financial  efifects 
as  they  relate  to  a  person 
or  subject.  The  application 
of  the  double  entry  theory 
to  specific  transactions  af- 
fords propositions  that  are 
largely  mathematical  in  their 
nature. 

2.  The  construction  of  ac- 
counting records,  including 
loose  and  bound  sheets  ruled 
in  various  ways,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  record  in 

accordance  with  the  theory  of  double  .entry,  involves 
questions  of  display  and,  particularly,  convenience  and 
saving  of  effort.  The  presentation  of  facts  thus  re- 
corded in  statements  is  a  development  of  this  phase  of 
accounting. 

3.     The    analvtic    side    of    accounting,    commonlv 
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accounting  record  to  determine  that  it  conforms  to 
tlieory  and  to  any  legal  requirements  that  may  exist. 
The  methods  by  which  the  verification  may  be  made 
with  sureness  and  dispatch  are  based  upon  principles 
that  are  applicable  in  all  classes  of  investigative  ac- 
counting. 

4.  The  subject  may  be  considered  from  the  view- 
point of  business  organization.  The  three  forms  of 
proprietorship,  that  is,  sole  proprietorship,  partnership 
and  incorporation  present,  as  to  each,  features  that  must 
receive  especial  consideration  in  recording  and  pre- 
senting accounting  facts  and  in  stating  the  rights  of 
proprietors. 

Accounting,  in  its  scientific  aspects,  is  carried  out 
almost  altogether  by  Double  Entry  bookkeeping.  A 
logical  point  of  beginning  for  the  consideration  of 
problems  in  practice  would  therefore  be  the  opening 
of  double  entry  books  of  account.  A  typical  proposi- 
tion will  be  presented,  with  such  incidental  reference 
to  form  of  organization  and  constructive  accounting 
as  may  seem  necessary  to  drive  home  the  essential 
principles. 

Opening   Books   for   Partnership. 

A,  B  and  C  form  a  partnership  on  January  1,  1909, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  wholesale  trading 
business.  A  had  been  in  business  as  a  sole  trader  and 
contributed  as  his  share  of  the  partnership  capital 
$30,000  in  merchandise,  $34,000  of  accounts  receivable, 
$14,000  in  bills  receivable,  and  fixtures  valued  at  $3,000. 
These  values  were  agreed  to  by  the  partners  except 
that  the  accounts  receivable  were  to  be  valued  at  ninety 
per  cent,  of  their  face  value.  Accounts  payable  to  the 
extent  of  $7,600  were  assumed  by  the  firm,  and  A's 
capital  was  to  be  considered  the  amount  by  which  the 
asset  values  contributed  exceeded  the  liabilities.  B  con- 
tributed $40,000  in  cash  and  C  contributed  $25,000  in 
cash.  The  profits  were  to  be  distributed  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  contributed.  It  is  required  that  an  entry 
be  prepared  for  opening  the  partnership  books. 

As  a  preliminary,  it  is  desirable  to  prepare  a  State- 
ment of  Assets  and  Liabilities  as  a  basis  for  the  open- 
ing entry.     The  statement  and  opening  entry  follow: 
SOLUTION. 
A,  B  and  C. 
Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities 
as  at  January  1,  1909. 
Assets.  Liabilities. 

Cash    $  65,000  Accounts      Pay- 

Bills  Receivable  .  .     14,000      able   .$     7,600 

Accounts  Re-  Capital : 

ceivable    .$34,000                   A. . .  .$70,000 
Less  Reserve  B 40,000 

for      Bad  C 25,000      135,000 

Debts    .  .  .     3,400  30,600  


JOURNAL. 

A'ezy  York,  January,  1909. 
A,  B  and  C  this  day  form  a  partner- 
ship  for   the   purpose   of    carrying 
on    a    wholesale    trading   business, 
with  assets  and  liabilities  as  under: 
SUNDRIES     To     SUNDRIES 

MERCHANDISE    $30,000 

ACCOUNTS    RECEIVABLE    ..   34,000 

BILLS  RECEIVABLE    14,000 

(Details) 

FIXTURES    3,000 

RESERVE  FOR  BAD  DEBTS 

(10  PER  CENT.) $3,400 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE   (Per 

Schedule)     7,600 

A,  CAPITAL   70,000 

For  assets  brought  in  by,  and  lia- 
bilities assumed  for.  A,  who  has 

been  in  business  as  a  sole  trader, 
the  accounts  receivable  being 
taken  over  at  ninety  per  cent,  of 
their  face  value,  per  agreement. 
CASH  65,000 

B,  CAPITAL    40,000 

For  cash  contribution  to  capital. 

C,  CAPITAL    25,000 

For  cash  contribution  to  capital. 


Merchandise 
Fixtures    . . . 


30,000 
3,000 


$142,600 


$142,600 


In  opening  double  entry  books  of  account  it- is  neces- 
san'  to  determine  and  list  the  items  of  assets,  placing 
a  value  upon  each.  The  liabilities  are  likewise  deter- 
mined and  placed  in  opposition  to  the  assets.  The 
amount  by  which  the  asset  values  exceed  the  liabilities 
is  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  is  the  amount 
necessary  to  bring  the  statement,  ordinarily  called  a 
Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities,  to  a  balance. 

In  case  of  a  partnership  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  amount  of  capital  contributed  by  each  partner  so 
that  each  may  be  credited  with  his  agreed  proportion. 
The  total  contributed  by  the  partners  constitutes  the 
entire  accounting  capital,  that  is,  the  amount  by  which 
the  assets  exceed  the  liabilities.  If  the  form  of  busi- 
ness is  to  be  a  single  proprietorship,  a  single  account 
is  raised  to  record  the  capital  of  the  owner. 

The  only  complication  in  the  proposition  under  dis- 
cussion is  the  fact  that  the  accounts  receivable  are  to 
be  carried  in  at  ninety  per  cent,  of  their  face  value. 
This,  presumably,  is  upon  the  theory  that  they  will 
not  realize  above  that  amount  upon  collection.  Inas- 
much as  the  accounts  in  which  losses  will  take  place 
cannot  be  known  in  advance  of  collections,  it  is  neces- 
sary, instead  of  writing  the  loss  off  to  accounts  re- 
ceivable, to  reserve  the  ten  per  cent,  in  a  special  ac- 
count, created  for  that  purpose.  An  account  has, 
therefore,  been  raised  under  the  caption.  Reserve  for 
Bad  Debts. 

The  capital  account  of  A  has  been  credited  with 
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value  exceed  the  combined  liabilities  and  Reserve  for 
Bad  Debts. 

Inasmuch  as  the  agreed  value  of  the  accounts  to  be 
collected  is  $30,600,  any  amount  collected  in  excess 
will  be  a  profit  to  be  divided  the  same  as  other  profits. 
Likewise,  any  deficit  caused  by  the  collection  of  an 
amount  less  than  $30,600  would  be  divided  as  other 
losses. 

If  the  partners  had  agreed  to  give  A  credit  for  the 
net  amount  collected,  the  excess  or  deficit  would  have 
been  carried  to  his  capital  account,  instead  of  being 
divided  as  profits  or  losses.  In  such  a  case,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  a  separate  record  of  accounts 
receivable  taken  over,  so  that  the  results  of  collections 
as  to  these  accounts  could  be  readily  determined  and 
the  deficit  or  excess,  if  any,  carried  to  the  proper 
capital  account. 

The  item  of  cash  is  included  in  the  journal  entry  for 
the  sake  of  completeness.  If  a  cash  book  were  to  be 
used,  the  amovmt  would  be  transferred  to  the  left  or 
receipt  side  of  the  cash  book,  and  the  item  checked  off 
in  the  journal. 

The  item  of  accounts  receivable  represents  the  gross 
amount  due  on  open  accounts  and  would  be  charged, 
in  a  business  of  considerable  size,  to  a  customers'  con- 
trolling account  in  the  general  ledger.  The  individual 
accounts  would  be  opened  in  a  subsidiary  ledger,  called 
customers'  ledger. 

The  item  of  Accounts  Payalale  represents  the  gross 
amount  due  creditors,  and  could  be  credited  to  a  credi- 
tors' controlling  account  in  the  general  ledger,  the 
detailed  accounts  being  opened  in  a  subsidiary  ledger, 
called  a  creditors'  ledger. 

Inasmuch  as  the  opening  of  a  sole  trader's  books 
would  involve  no  principles  other  than  the  foregoing, 
except  the  consolidation  of  capital  in  one  account,  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  give  an  example  of  an 
opening  entry  in  single  proprietorship. 

In  the  succeeding  article  the  opening  entries  neces- 
sary to  take  over  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  part- 
nership of  A,  B  and  C,  by  a  corporation  organized  for  ■ 
that  purpose,  will  be  given,  and  several  corporate  com- 
plications will  be  considered. 


TO  OFFER  NEW  PATENT  BILL. 

Chairman  Oldfield  of  the  House  Committee  on  Patents 
has  introduced  a  bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
providing  for  a  revision  of  the  patent  laws.  Recently  the 
A.  B.  Dick  Company  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
a  decision  as  to  whether  this  company  could  rightfully 
compel  purchasers  of  its  duplicator  to  buy  the  necessary 
supplies  of  the  company.  The  Court  found  in  their  favor, 
and  the  Oldfield  bill  is  based  on   this   decision. 

The  House  Committee  has  made  an  extensive  investi- 
gation of  the  matter  and  will  report  its  conclusions  to  the 
House,  together  with  the  Oldfield  bill.  This  bill  provides 
that  no  manufacturer  can  control  the  retail  price  of  a 
patented  article,  and  that  the  sale  of  a  patented  article  is 
to  be  unrestricted  after  it  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the 


COULD  YOU  HAVE  WON  HER  BETTER? 

The  following  is  vouched  for  by  a  reliable  business 
man. 

A  woman  recently  lunched  in  one  of  the  big  Chicago 
department  stores.  She  was  from  a  town  sixty  miles 
north  of  Chicago.  When  she  came  to  pay  her  bill  she 
found  her  purse  missing.  Calling  the  head  waiter  she 
explained  her  perdicament  and  asked  that  a  bill  for  lunch- 
eon be  sent  to  her  home  address. 

"Certainly,  madam,"  was  the  reply.  "Did  you  lose  your 
purse  in  this  store?" 

"I  don't  know.  This  is  the  first  time  I've  wanted  to 
use  it  since  leaving  home." 

"If  you'll  come  with  me,  madam,  we'll  go  to  the  Lost 
and  Found  Department  to  see  if  anyone  has  turned  it  in." 

Arriving  at  this  department  the  head  waiter  turned  the 
woman  over  to  the  manager.  He  investigated  his  rec- 
ords but  could  find  no  purse  answering  to  the  woman's 
description.  After  having  written  out  a  description  of 
her  purse,  and  her  name  and  address,  she  thanked  the 
manager  for  his  interest  and  turned  to  leave. 

But  he  halted  her  with,  "May  we  loan  you  some  money, 
madam,  so  that  you  will  not  be  inconvenienced  by  the  loss 
of  your  purse?'* 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you,  I've  friends  in  Chicago,  and  can 
easily  obtain  money  from  them.  Besides,  you  don't  know 
me — it's  very  seldom  that  I  buy  at  your  store." 

"That  makes  no  difference,  madam,  we'll  be  pleased  to 
let  you  have  enough  money  for  your  expenses  on  your 
pliopping  trip  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  applying  to  your 
friends." 

"Well,  you  might  let  me  take  a  dollar;  that  will  be 
more  than  enough,  for  I've  a  charge  account  with  one 
of  the  other  stores." 

"Certainly,  madam,"  replied  the  manager.  Returning, 
he  placed  five  dollars  in  the  woman's  hand,  and  over- 
came her  objection  to  receiving  it. 

At  the  social  gathering  the  next  day  the  woman  re- 
lated her  experience.  "And,"  she  continud,  "to-day  I'm 
going  to  return  the  money  and  open  an  account  with 
them.  A  store  that  will  treat  a  stranger  so  liberally  can 
safely  be  trusted  to  give  honest  service  to  customers." 


AN  EXCELLENT  TRANSFER  CARD. 

A  specimen  has  been  sent  us  of  a  transfer  sheet  for 
use  in  high  schools  that  should  prove  of  assistance  to 
teachers.  It  was  devised  by  Irving  Cobleigh  of  Burling- 
ton, Vt.  Transferring  students  is  a  task  that  tries  the 
patience  of  the  majority  of  teachers,  as  it  entails  con- 
siderable work  keeping  the  records  in  proper  shape.  Mr. 
Cobleigh   writes   as   follows   regarding  his   system: 

"I  teach  in  a  high  school,  and  have  two  or  three  divi- 
sions covering  the  same  work.  The  exigencies  of  the 
program  sometimes  demand  that  a  student  change  divi- 
sions. This  made  much  transferring  and  ruling  in  my 
class  record  book.  I  designed  a  loose  leaf  record  system 
for  each  scholar.  If  a  student  is  now  transferred  from 
one  division  to  another,  the  record  is  transferred  as  well. 
At  semester  time  the  marks  are  all  with  the  last  recita- 
tion division.  Our  teachers  hail  it  as  a  great  relief  from 
the  record-books  heretofore  used." 

The  loose  leaf  is  ruled  so  as  to  give  space  for  the 
student's  name,  address,  parent's  name,  teacher,  subject, 
number  of  the  study  and  recitation  rooms,  also  class  num- 
ber.    Below   these   rulings   is   a   calendar   to   show   the   at- 
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adc.    etc.     Teachers    interested    should 
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Efficiency  Means  that  the  RIGHT  Thing  is  Done  in  the  RIGHT   Way,   by    the   RIGHT    Man,   at   the   RIGHT   Time. 


PRACTICING   ECONOMY. 

By  H.  F.  Llovd. 
1sjS?=>?=::3jf  S  dropping  water  wears  away  the  stone,  in 
//  A  \i  '"''^  manner  will  the  wastefulness  of  em- 
fe)  l\  (Sjj  ployes  tend  to  reduce  the  profits  of  a  firm. 
^^^-(^^  There  is  a  personal  letter  to  be  mailed, 
surely  a  rich  firm  will  not  miss  a  two  cent  stamp. 
The  short  lead  pencil  does  not  look  so  well  as  a  long 
one.  It  requi;-es  a  few  steps  out  of  one's  way  to 
turn  ofi"  the  electric  light  when  not  needed,  and  so 
on  down  the  list.  Small  matters  unworthy  of  consid- 
eration? No!  No  matter  if  a  firm  has  but  one  em- 
ploye, the  small  details  entering  into  the  afifairs  of  that 
business  require  attention  the  same  as  the  large  ones. 
How  much  more,  then,  should  the  value  of  economy 
be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  employe  when  a 
firm  has  a  large  payroll ! 

In  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  firm  there  is  team- 
work among  the  employes.  They  realize  what  a  big 
factor  co-operation  is  in  expediting  matters.  If  team- 
work is  so  necessary  and  proves  so  beneficial  in  get- 
ting the  business,  why  not  apply  that  same  team-work 
in  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  firm.  In  most  in- 
stances it  is  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the  employe 
that  he  commits  some  act  that  means  a  small  loss  to 
the  house.  When  he  uses  a  stamp  that  does  not  be- 
long to  him,  or  throws  into  the  waste  basket  a  pencil 
he  considers  too  short  he  looks  upon  either  act  as  of 
small  consequence,  not  realizing  that  what  he  has  done 
is  done  by  a  large  number  of  the  other  employes.  And 
so  in  the  aggregate  it  really  amounts  to  a  large  item. 

The  writer  recently  read  with  much  interest  a  pam- 
phlet issued  by  the  General  Manager  of  a  large  rail- 
road system  in  which  he  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
employes  of  the  road  to  safeguard  their  employers' 
interests  by  helping  to  stop  all  the  little  leaks  that  were 
sapping  the  company's  resources.  In  his  bulletin  the 
General  Manager  mentioned  the  three  following  items 
which  may  appear  trifling  to  many : 

"Formula  1— Take  the  lead  out  of  your  worn-out 
indelible  pencil  stubs ;  let  it  dissolve  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  thin  it  sufficiently  to  make  it  flow  freely,  and 
you  will  have  a  good  quality  of  copying  fluid  of  a 
bright  violet  tint. 

"Formula  2— If  you  have  a  typewriter  and  use  a 
copying  ribbon,  when  the  ribbon  wears  out  don't  throw 
it  away,  but  treat  it  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  de- 
scribed for  the  pencil  leads,  and  you  will  have  the 
same  result— a  supply  of  nice,  easy-flowing  copying 
ink. 

"Formula  3-~To  make  new  carbon  paper  out  of  old, 
iilace  the  worn-out  sheets  over  your  radiator,  or  string 


the  carbon  coating  and  make  the  sheets  good  for  thirty 
or  forty  additional  impressions." 

If  a  large  corporation  finds  it  beneficial  to  practice- 
economies  of  this  nature,  smaller  firms  should  find  it 
equally  so.  If  an  employe  is  once  brought  to  realize 
that  he  is  participating  in  a  practice  that  is  causing  the 
firm  a  loss  he  will  soon  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  In  ef- 
fecting the  reform,  the  quickest  and  surest  method  is 
to  portray  what  the  result  is  of  wholly  disregarding 
small  economies.  If  one  has  the  right  spirit  one  will 
not  only  follow  out  instructions  but  will  see  to  it  that 
those  around  him  also  observe  them,  thus  insuring  the 
co-operation  necessary  to  make  the  plan  a  success. 


BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY. 

"Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,"  is  an  axiom  the 
truth  of  which  is  disputed  by.  no  one.  As  competition 
increases,  so  must  necessarily  the  efficiency  of  business 
firms  in  competing  lines  be  developed  to  the  highest 
possible  point.  In  years  gone  by  many  business  firrtis 
would  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  employing  men  at 
large  salaries  who  did  nothing  but  devise  plans  along 
the  lines  of  business  efficiency.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  it  is  a  different  matter.  Nowadays,  one  does 
not  have  to  travel  far  to  find  a  man  whose  yearly 
salary  runs  into  five  figures  who  spends  his  entire  time 
studying  the  scope  of  his  employer's  business  and  de- 
voting his  energies  to  formulating  ideas  whereby  the 
greatest  results  may  be  accomplished  with  the  mini- 
mum expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

That  firms  are  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  that 
will  aid  in  raising  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  employes 
is  borne  out,  for  example,  by  the  recent  innovation 
of  a  real  estate  firm  in  St.  Louis.  The  Davis  Realty  De- 
velopment Co.  has  adopted  the  idea  of  requiring  every 
salesman  in  its  employ  to  attend  the  "school"  held  in 
its  office  three  times  a  week.  At  these  meetings  every 
phase  of  the  company's  business  is  discussed  thor- 
oughly, so  that  the  salesmen  will  be  prepared  to  answer 
any  question  that  may  be  asked  by  a  prospective  client. 
Once  a  week  the  salesmen  are  taken  to  the  various 
properties  controlled  by  the  company,  and  are  obliged 
to  make  notes  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lots,  whether 
or  not  they  are  improved,  the  state  of  the  improve- 
ments and  the  values  compared. 

The  benefits  to  be  secured  through  pursuing  such  a 
course,  as  outlined  by  this  particular  firm,  cannot  be 
estimated,  but  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  its  salesmen 
will  become  more  valuable  employees.  Besides  learn- 
ing all  the  inside  details  of  the  business,  it  gives  the 
salesmen  an  opportunity  to  exchange  confidences,  and 

some  other  sales- 
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man  handled  difficult  deals.  In  this  way  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  will  be  fostered,  resulting  in  increased 
profits  for  the  firm,  as  well  as  broadening  the  know- 
ledge of  the  salesmen. 


SECURING  BUSINESS  BY  LETTER. 

By  Irving  Cobleigh,  Burlington,  Vt. 

N  studying  the  various  manuals  on  corre- 
spondence it  seems  to  me  that  the  funda- 
mental aim  of  a  business  letter  is  gener- 
ally ignored,  and  a  great  many  rules  are 
inserted,  many  of  which  would  be  unnecessary  if  the 
real  purpose  of  a  business  letter  were  kept  in  mind. 

"My  ideal  of  a  business  letter  is  that  it  is  a  represen- 
tative of  the  firm,  a  'drummer,'  if  you  please.  If  that 
aim  were  always  in  mind,  the  slovenly  mistakes  of  poor 
spelling,  incoherence,  erasures,  blots,  bad  grammar  and 
unpardonable  abbreviations  would  be  eliminated. 

"Every  business  firm  expects  the  best  appearance  of 
the  'drummer.'  Why  not  apply  that  same  rule  to 
correspondence  ?  One  firm  always  sends  me  letters 
that  are  mechanically  perfect.  They  prove  self-respect 
on  the  part  of  the  sender,  and  beget  my  respect. 

"In  teaching  correspondence,  I  bring  the  main  em- 
phasis on  the  effect  of  a  letter  upon  the  man  receiving 
it.  I  get  a  deeper  appreciation  of  what  correspond- 
ence means  than  by  a  mere  adherence  to  mechanical 
arrangement  and  technical  accuracy." 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

We  believe  Mr.  Cobleigh  has  touched  upon  the  se- 
cret of  successfully  doing  business  by  mail.  Huge 
sums  of  money  are  spent  every  year  by  business  firms 
in  sending  out  advertising  literature  in  the  form  of 
letters,  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  letters  not  only  do  not  attract  business  but 
actually  repel  it,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  letters  have  been  prepared. 

Unless  an  article  is  of  a  nature  that  it  amounts  to  a 
necessity,  the  advertising  literature  concerning  it  has 
to  be  prepared  with  care  to  induce  the  recipient  to 
buy.  Simply  stating  that  the  article  is  a  bargain,  or 
that  a  large  number  of  persons  have  purchased  it  is 
not  going  to  convince  the  prospective  customer.  When 
framing  the  letter  it  is  necessary  to  have  your  buyer 
in  mind.  It  is  necessary  to  draw  upon  one's  powers 
of  imagination  and  write  the  letter  just  as  though  he 
were  standing  in  one's  presence  and  the  arguments 
were  being  spoken  instead  of  written.  Every  objection 
that  a  customer  could  find  for  refusing  to  buy  must 
be  met  and  answered  in  the  letter.  There  must  be 
left  no  room  for  doubt  if  a  sale  is  to  be  made.  Then 
it  is  necessary  to  arouse  the  buyer's  sense  of  desire. 
Here  is  where  many  business  firms  make  a  mistake, 
as  they  permit  their  advertising  literature  to  go  out 
bearing  exaggerated  statements  concerning  their  pro- 
duct. If  an  article  is  really  meritorious,  it  is  not  neces- 
sarv  to  make  any  false  claims  for  it:  it  will  sell  on 
its   own    merits.      Exaggeration   has   no   place    in   the 


employ  its  use  the  sooner  will  their  advertising  cam- 
paigns begin  to  show  a  profit  on  the  outlay  by  attract- 
ing new  business. 

The  business  letter  has  been  termed  a  "silent  sales- 
man." It  will  be  read  by  the  business  man  who  will 
not  to  spare  a  moment  of  his  time  to  converse  with 
the  salesman.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  very 
strange  letters  are  put  in  the  mail  by  large  business 
firms  which  are  intended  to  influence  that  man  which 
possess  absolutely  no  force,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  which  is  such  as  to  dissipate  the  recipient's  impres- 
sion of  the  efficiency  that  marked  those  firms. 

These  \-ery  firms,  no  doubt,  employ  the  best  sales- 
men procurable,  and  yet  instead  of  supplementing 
their  salesmen's  efforts  by  forwarding  letters  that  are 
a  credit  to  a  high-class  firm  they  leave  the  matter  of 
correspondence  to  clerks  in  the  various  departments 
who  have  not  the  least  conception  of  what  a  business 
letter  really  is,  thus  allowing  one  branch  of  the  organ- 
ization to  minimize  the  work  that  is  being  accom- 
plished by  another. 

The  art  of  advertising,  if  it  may  be'  called  such,  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  has  undergone  a  great 
change  during  the  past  decade.  A  brilliant  advertis- 
ing writer  commands  a  large  salary  nowadays,  as  the 
business  firm  believes  his  effective  manner  of  prepar- 
ing its  advertising  matter  far  more  than  compensates 
for  the  outlay  in  salary.  Besides,  does  not  the  firm 
have  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  the  space  its  advertise- 
ment occupies?  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
general  tone  of  the  correspondence  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  advertising  end.  It  only  costs  two  cents 
to  send  a  letter,  so  of  course  it  does  not  matter  so  much 
if  the  letter  is  not  worded  just  so!  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  make  an  outlay  more  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
penditure for  advertising  would  this  firm  permit  any 
Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  to  look  after  its  correspondence? 
No,  the  best  correspondent  in  the  land  would  be  none 
too  good,  and  there  would  be  such  a  change  in  the 
tenor  and  appearance  of  that  firm's  letters  that  its  cus- 
tomers would  rub  their  eyes  to  make  sure  they  had 
not  received  a  letter  from  some  other  firm. 

The  larger  firms  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
their  "silent  salesmen"  have  a  strong  influence  in 
building  business,  and  have  not  been  slow  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  would  insure  the  best  results.  It 
is  time  that  all  firms  made  the  subject  of  letter  writ- 
ing a  matter  of  thought  and  revised  their  methods, 
which  are  now  so  oTisolete. 


Pine  apple  packing  in  Hawaii  commenced  at  the  end 
of  May.  One  firm  expects  to  put  up  450,000  cases  and 
another  330,000  cases.  The  pack  in  1914  is  expected  to 
be  1,500,000  cases. 


-t 


Oranges   are   being   purchased   by    Germany   in    increas- 
ing quantities,  imports  for  the  first  three  months  of  1912 
alue  to  $3,309,000,  representing  the  equjyu 
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Sl'.MMER     SESSION    OF    THE    ROCHESTER     BUSINESS    INSTITUTE.      A    MHiHTY    FORCE    FOR    BUSINESS    EFFICIENCY. 


HOW  DO   YOU   MEASURE  GOODS? 

A  lecturer  recently  talking  to  young  people  on  the 
duty  of  being  "scrupulously  careful"  in  all  business 
transactions  gave  this  illustration.  He  said,  "In  the  dry 
goods  business  there  is  ofttimes  incredible  waste  in  the 
careless  measuring  of  cloth;  and  if  only  one  or  two  per 
cent.,  it  might  amount  to  thouands  of  dollars  in  a  large 
establishment."  He  had  had  several  salespeople  measure 
a  l5olt  of  cloth  containing  about  25  yards,  and  they 
differed  in  their  results  from  three  inches  under  to  two 
feet  over. 


OBITUARY. 


HENRY   S.   GOLDEY. 

Henry  S.  Goldey,  founder  of  the  Goldey  Business  Col- 
lege, Wilmington,  Del.,  and  one  of  the  best  known  edu- 
cators of  that  state,  died  on  Saturday,  June  22,  at  the 
home  of  his  brother,  William  A.  Goldey,  in  Germantown, 
Pa.,  his  death  resulting  from  a  general  breakdown. 

Mr.  Goldey  was  born  in  Philadelphia  sixty  years  ago; 
was  graduated  from  the  Millerville  State  Normal  School, 
later  from  the  Shoemaker  School  of  Elocution  and  from 
llie  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College  of  Philadelphia. 
He  taught  for  several  years  in  several  institutions  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and  from  1884  to  1886  he  was 
manager  of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College  in 
Philadelphia. 

His  father  died  during  Mr.  Goldey's  infancy;  his  mother 
at  a  considerably  later  date.  Mr.  Goldey  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Katherine  B.  Wright  of  Newark, 
Delaware,  and  by  two  brothers  and  a  half  brother. 

In  September,  1868,  Mr.  Goldey  established  the  now  fa- 
mous Goldey  Business  College  of  Wilmington  in  a  single 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Wilmington  Institute 
Building,  with  but  five  students,  and  called  the  school  the 
Wilmington  Commercial  College.  After  twenty-five  years 
of  magnificent  growth,  the  school  now  has  over  750 
students,  a  large  stafif  of  teachers  and  lecturers,  a  night 
school,  and  occupies  7,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Mr.  Goldey  was  a  most  capable  and  successful  instruc- 
tor, with  eminent  capacity  for  details,  and  was  noted  for 
the  kindliness  and  interest  shown  for  each  and  all  of  the 


1898  he  turned  over  the  direct  management  of  the  great 
school  to  W.  E.  Douglas,  J.  E.  Fuller  and  J.  F.  Phillips, 
who  have  been  connected  with  it  officially  for  man}' 
years.  Mr.  Goldey  was  a  thoroughly  live  business  man, 
a  promoter  of  large  enterprises,  and  will  be  missed  by 
thousands  of  friends. 

FRANK  A.  YOUNG. 

An  inventor  of  type  machinery,  and  connected  with 
the  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  Frank  A.  Young 
died  recently  in  New  York  City,  after  a  short  illness.  Pie 
was  a  native  of  Sunapee,  N.  H.,  and  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guy  Young.  He  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  had 
resided  for  several  years.  A  very  sad  feature  in  his 
death  was  the  fact  that  he  was  soon  to  have  been 
married. 

ANDREW  J.  TAYLOR. 

For  many  years  Andrew  J.  Taylor  was  the  leadin,g 
business  school  man  of  Central  New  York,  and  many  of 
the  prominent  business  men  of  Rochester  felt  a  pang  of 
pain  on  hearing  of  his  death  on  July  24th.  At  78  years  of 
age,  he  looked  back  on  the  business  schools  established 
by  himself  and  sons  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
leaves  a  worthy  record  of  good  works  well  done.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  four  sons,  all  of  Rochester. 

C.  P.  C.  RINKER. 
C.  P.  C.  Rinker,  formerly  principal  of  the  Martinsburgh 
High  School,  West  \'irginia,  and  for  the  past  ten  years 
head  of  the  Rinker  Business  College  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
died  lately  in  a  sanitarium,  following  an  illness  of  only  a 
week.  He  was  stricken  by  the  heat  on  a  vacation  trip  to 
Florida,  and  his  health  was  greatly  shattered.  Mr.  Rinker 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  surrounding  country.  He  died  at  46  years  of 
age,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children. 

A.   C.  STARIN. 

Alva  C.  Starin,  for  manys  years  a  commercial  teacher 
in  and  about  New  York  City,  was  found  dead  by  gas 
suffocation  in  his  room  in  New  York  on  July  2Sth.  Mr. 
Starin  was  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  had  been 
trained   as   a   civil    engineer,    and   was   remarkably   apt    in 


DEPARTMENT   OF   BUSINESS   DEVICES 


THE  STORY  OF  THE   MULTIGRAPH. 

1jj^==»(=^3f  WELVE  years  ago  Harry  C.  Gamnieter  re- 
yj  /T-A  «  paired  typewriters  for  the  Cleveland  branch 
lUv  I  ^  of  the  Densmore  Typewriter  Company.  One 
Yy  ^5      day    while    watching    a    stenographer    type- 

(t^iC^j),  writing  a  number  of  duplicate  copies  of  a 
letter,  it  occurred  to  him  what  a  saving  there  would  be 
if  there  were  only  some  device  or  machine  which  could 
typewrite  a  letter  just  as  fast  as  the  girl  could  strike  the 
key  of  her  machine. 

The  more  young  Gammeter  thought  about  the  idea  the 
more  sure  he  felt  that  such  a  machine  was  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  and  that  there  would  be  money 
in  it  for  the  inventor.  He  finally  began  a  series  of  ex- 
periments at  home  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  pres- 
ent  multigraph. 

The  first  model  invented  by  Mr.  Gammeter  was  one 
in  which  the  impression  was  made  by  pressing  on  a  print- 
ing platen  placed  over  the  type.  Needless  to  say,  this 
crude  device  was  quickly  abar^doned  as  impracticable,  but 


served  the  purpose  of  interesting  H.  C.  Osborn,  a  young 
mechanical  engineer,  and  now  president  of  The  American 
Multigraph   Company. 

^ith  the  financial  and  technical  assistance  of  Mr.  Os- 
born, the  inventor  conducted  hundreds  of  experiments  in 
an  efi'ort  to  bring  forth  a  perfect  multiple  typewriter. 
The  fiat  bed  model,  based  on  the  principle  of  the  Caxton 
printing  press,  was  tried  and  discarded  as  being  too  slow 
and  altogether  impracticable.  Gravity  type  setters  for  set- 
ting the  type  semi-automatically  were  experimented  with 
and  patented,  but  were  abandoned  for  the  present  sys- 
tem of  composition,  which  was  found  more  practical  un- 
der all  conditions.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  be- 
fore the  double  cylinder  model,  one  side  containing  the 
type,  the  other  for  printing  the  letter,  was  brought  out. 
A  crude  working  model  was  then  built  and  a  stock  com- 


pany  organized  with  capital  enough  to  build  five  ma-| 
chines.  These  machines  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
thousands  that  were  to  follow. 

The  perfected  multigraph  as  we  see  it  in  the  illustration 
is  the  result  of  hundreds  of  costly  experiments.  It  takes 
up  less  space  than  an  ordinary  typewriter  desk.  The' 
type  is  set  on  it  semi-automatically,  practically  as  fast  as 
a  stenographer  can  typewrite  a  letter  and  requires  no 
more  effort.  When  a  letter  is  once  set,  as  many  copies 
as  required  can  be  struck  off  at  a  speed  of  from  2,000 
to  5,000  an  hour.  The  typewriting  is  produced  through 
an  inked  ribbon  and  cannot  be  detected  from  actual  type- 
writing. The  multigraph  is  so  simple  in  construction  and 
operation  that  any  office  employe  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  operate  it  with  a  little  instruction. 

By  means  of  a  signature  attachment  the  letter  can  be 
signed  in  ink  with  an  almost  indetectable  penwritten  sig- 
nature  at   the   same   time   the   letter  is  printed. 

Although  multiple  typewriting  was  the  prime  reason 
for  the  invention  of  the  multigraph,  yet  in  the  past  few 
years  a  new  and  much  broader  field  of  application  has 
been  opened  up  by  the  perfection  of  an  inexpensive  at- 
tachment, used  in  connection  with  electrotypes  curved 
to  fit  the  printing-drum,  which  changes  the  multigraph 
into  a  practical  office  printing  plant.  Thousands  of  busi- 
ness houses,  large  and  small,  are  printing  office  forms,  cir- 
culars, booklets,  house-organs,  letterheads,  envelopes;  in 
fact,  all  kinds  of  general  printing  (except  half-tones, 
which  the  makers  do  not  recommend  printing  on  the  ma- 
chine) at  a  saving,  it  is  said  of  2S  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent, 
of  printers'  charges. 


MOORE'S  LOOSE  LEAF  METHODS. 
^jT    HE  John  G.  Moore  Corporation,   Rochester, 

TW  N.  Y.,  began  the  manufacture  of  bound 
^  blank  books  and  printing  in  the  year  1839. 
'NJ  Grandsons  of  the  original  founder  are  now 
vj)  operating  the  business.  Great  changes  in  the 
methods  of  office  accounting  have  taken  place  in  the 
three-quarters  of  a  century  since  the  beginning  of  the( 
Moore  business,  and  much  of  the  advancement  may  be' 
properly  attributed  to  the  progressiveness  of  this  firm. 
Moore's  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers  are  recognized  as  standard 


to-day  and  are  in  use  by  probably  60,000  business  houses 
in  the  United  States  alone  as  well  as  by  a  large  number 
of  professional  men  who  find  the  small  sizes  best  suited 
for    their    various    records. 

The  construction  of  the  binders  is  very  ingenious,  yet 
perfectly  simple,  the  principles  involved  being  thoroughly 
protected  by  patents.  There  are  four  posts  two  station- 
ary and  two  removable,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
ledger  WMASal  etaoni  shrdlu  cmfwyp  vbgkqj  xzfiflff  cmf 
ledger  and  record  sheets,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  are 
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punched  with  holes  to  fit  the  posts.  To  release  the  outer 
cover  of  the  binder  it  is  only  necessary  to  press  a  small 
metal  slide  exposed  to  view  at  the  upper  edge  of  the'. 
Iiack  of  the  book.  This  permits  the  outside  binding  to 
fall  back  perfectly  flat,  leaving  the  four  metal  posts  in  an 
upright  position.  To  remove  or  insert  sheets  it  is  only 
necessary  to  lift  all  the  preceding  sheets,  together  with 
the  two  removable  posts,  which  are  held  together  by  a 
cross  bar.  After  a  sheet  has  been  taken  out  or  a  new. 
one  put  in,  the  cross  bar  together  with  the  other  pages, 
is  slipped  back  into  position.  The  cover  of  the  binder 
is  then  brought  back  into  place  where  it  fastens  auto- 
matically. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  Moore  loose  leaf 
ledgers,  is  that  they  permit  the  removal  of  all  dead  and 
useless  matter,  leaving  nothing  but  active  accounts  in 
the  current  ledger.  All  closed  accounts  and  filled  pages 
being  removed  to  the  transfer  liinder,  the  necessity  of 
handling  of  useless   accounts   is   obviated. 


As  the  various  sheets  are  removable,  the  accounts  may 
be  divided  among  several  clerks,  and  much  time  saved 
thereby,  in  the  making  out  of  bills,  footing,  posting,  etc. 
Alphabetical  index  sheets  are  furnished  with  the  ledger 
sheets,  also  sheets  of  geographical  indexing,  dates,  etc. 
By  the  use  of  Moore's  movable  markers,  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  index  sheets,  any  classification  may  be 
maintained  without  interfering  with  either  the  alphabeti- 
cal or  numerical  arrangement  of  accounts.  Quickness 
of  reference  to  any  given  page  is  a  feature  of  the  Moore 
system.  The  expansion  of  this  loose  leaf  method  is  un- 
limited, since  when  the  number  of  accounts  increases 
beyond  the  capacity  of  one  binder,  part  of  them  may  be 
transferred  to  another,  thus  it  is  never  necessary  to 
"open"  a  new  set  of  books. 

■  The  keeping  of  books  and  records  by  the  use  of 
Moore's  loose  leaf  inethod  is  not  only  economical  in 
point  of  time,  but  space  as  well.  For  the  5x8  size  (the 
popular  size  for  general  and  record  keeping)-  cabinets 
are  furnished  in  which  the  books  are  kept.  The  cabi- 
net idea  is  new — the  fact  of  the  books  being  of  a  uni- 
form size  alone  making  it  possible.  By  the  use  of  these 
cabinets,  very  little  space  is  needed  for  a  large  number 
of  accounts;  the  Ijooks  are  kept  clean  and  their  life  much 
prolonged.  The  cabinets  are  sectional,  so  that  the  system 
can  be  enlarged  as  desired.  The  ledger  and  record  sheets 
are  furnished  with  all  the  standard  ledger  rulings  and 
there  is  a  large  number  of  forms  with  special  rulings 
for  the  keeping  of  records  pertaining  to  different  lines  of 
business.  For  instance,  there  are  special  forms  for  law- 
yers, dentists,  clergymen,  physicians,  insurance  solicitors, 
also  forms  for  checking  advertising  returns,  cost  of  pro- 
duction, time  sheets,   etc. 

The  entire  Moore  system  is  explained  in  their  catalog 
of  160  pages,  which  is  worthy  of  perusal  by  every  busi- 
ness man  to  whom  simplicity,  economy  and  accuracy  in 
the   office   are   of  consequence. 


There  are  nine  kinds  of  drawers  for  filing  3x5  and  4x6 
index  cards,  cancelled  checks,  two  sizes  of  documents, 
letters,  catalogs,  vouchers,  electrotypes  legal  blanks,  etc. 
These  drawers  may  be  arranged  to  meet  the  customer's 
convenience  and  requirements. 

All  drawers  are  on  roller  bearings,  so  reference  to 
any  set  of  papers,  index  cards,  etc.,  is  instantaneous  with- 
out leaving  the   office   chair. 

The   top   of  the   desk  measures  28x52  in. 

The  desk  is  very  solidly  constructed  of  either  solid  oak 
or  birch  mahogany,  and  may  be  had  in  any  of  the  regu- 
lar finishes  of  these  woods. 


The  swinging  attachable  desk  stand  shown  attached 
to  the  desk  may  be  had  at  either  the  right  or  left  side  of 
the  desk.  It  forms  a  handy  and  substantial  extension  for 
typewriter,  reference  books,  etc.  There  is  a  special  lock- 
ing device  which  holds  the  stand  where  wanted  while  in 
use.  The  top  of  the  desk  stand  is  14x18  in.  and  may  be 
had  in  the  various  finishes  to  match  the  desk. 

This  desk  is  the  product  of  The  Weis  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Monroe,  Mich.,  who  make  a  specialty  of  high-" 
grade  office  furniture. 


WEIS   FILING  DESK. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  a  desk  that  combines 
the  uses  of  the  purchaser's  choice  of  nine  kinds  of  filing 
ilrawiTs   in  a   luindsome.  practical   flat   top   desk.     .V   desk 


POSTAGE  STAMP  EXPOSES  MANIPULATION  OF 
BOOKS. 

>c^5)tf=:^3f  \'ERY  office  is  obliged  to  use  postage  stamps, 
W  -j^^  W  as  there  is  no  other  way  to  accomplish  the 
iL  H  J)  same  result,  consequently  one  is  compelled 
yy)  \^  to  accept   the  condition,   even   if  the  amount 

(t-SJ^eS^^  expended  each  month  on  this  item  when 
noted  does  impress  us  as  being  large.  Therefore  one  is 
likely  to  pass  it  over  as  unavoidable,  considering  it  is  a 
necessary  expense,  or,  possibly  having  accepted  it  as 
such,  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  it.  The  treasurer  of 
a  large  corporation  was  recently  persuaded  by  an  ener- 
getic salesman  to  install  in  his  office  a  small  machine 
for  affixing  postage  stamps,  and  although  the  machine 
contained  a  counter  for  recording  the  stamps  used  he  did 
not  value  that  feature  and  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month's  use  of  this  machine  the 
stamp  account  showed  such  a  decrease  as  to  attract  the 
treasurer's  attention,  and  upon  considering  the  cause 
only  one  conclusion  could  be  reached,  namely,  that  the 
discontinuance  of  distributing  stamps  generally  to  the 
several  desks  throughout  the  office  and  confining  them' 
all  under  lock  and  key  at  one  place  had  eliminated  the 
natural  loss  caused  by  either  carelessness  or  misuse. 
This  interested  the  treasurer,  who  took  a  record  as  shown 
by  the  counter  on  the  machine  at  the  first  of  the  month 
and  against  the  end  of  the  month,  thus  ascertaining  what 
quantity  of  stamps  had  passed  through  the  machi 
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appeared  on  the  books  showed  a  considerable  difference, 
the  books  showing  many  dollars  more  than  the  machine. 
The  machine  in  use  required  stamps  in  coils  (which  are 
now  obtainable  at  any  post  ofiice)  and  the  bookkeeper 
was  sure  that  only  coiled  stamps  had  been  purchased, 
and  that  all  had  been  passed  through  the  machine,  none 
having  been  affixed  or  used  in  any  other  way. 


The  treasurer  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  possibly 
the  machine  count  was  inaccurate  but  a  test  showed  it 
to  be  impossible  to  remove  a  stamp  without  recording  it, 
and  consequently  insisted  that  the  bookkeeper  account 
for  the  difference,  which  finally  resulted  in  an  admission 
that  when  the  books  did  not  balance  the  difference  was 
charged  to  the  postage  account.  This  of  course  showed 
that  the  books  were  in  error,  and  in  auditing  the  books 
extensive  errors  were  discovered,  many  of  which  had 
cost  the  company  considerable  sums,  so  the  little  machine 
watching  the  letter  postage  stamps  did  more  than  it  was 
hired  to  do. 

For  those  who  may  desire  further  information  regard- 
ing this  machine,  we  give  the  maker's  name  and  address, 
which  is  Multipost  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  COMMERCIAL 

LAW. 

By  F.  G.  Nichols,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1.     Eradicate    any    prejudice    against    the    subject 

which  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  your  pupils  at  the 

beginning-  of  the  course. 

8.  Explain  clearly  just  what  the  purpose  of  the 
course  is  and  also  show  the  pupil  how  that  purpose  can 
best  be  accomplished. 

3.  Decide  on  the  scope  of  the  course  and  give  only 
what  can  be  covered  thoroughly  in  the  time  which  you 
will  devote  to  the  sttbject.  Thoroughness  should  be 
the  keynote  of  all  your  teaching.  A  hazy  knowledge 
of  any  commercial  subject  will  prove  a  detriment  in- 
stead of  an  advantage  to  any  business  man. 

4.  Decide  upon  a  few  clear  cut,  definite  points  to 
be  presented  in  each  lesson. 

5.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  mastery  of  each 
point.  Show  your  pupils  that  if  one  stands  75  per  cent, 
on  the  final  examination  he  will  "pass,"  but  that  the 
first  legal  point  that  comes  up  in  his  business  experi- 
ence may  involve  principles  included  in  the  25  per  cent, 
of  his  failure. 

n.     In  tlie  matter  of  preparation  for  teaching  corn- 


same  preparation  in  the  subjects  included  in  your 
course  that  would  be  expected  of  one  who  applies  for 
the  bar  examinations.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  do  exactly  the  same  reading  as  the  law 
student  does  who  gets  his  preparation  in  a  law  office. 
Make  the  acquaintance  of  a  good  lawyer  and  he  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  every  opportunity  to  improve  your 
knowledge  of  the  law. 

7.  You  should  be  acquainted  with  sources  of  in- 
formation on  all  legal  matters. 

8.  You  should  never  reach  a  point  in  your  teaching 
experience  where  you  feel  that  you  do  not  need  a  daily 
preparation  of  the  lesson  you  are  going  to  present.  A 
new  preparation  each  time  you  come  to  a  lesson  will 
give  your  teaching  a  freshness  and  newness  which  will 
enable  you  to  interest  your  pupils  in  a  way  that  you 
cannot,  if  you  follow  a  cut  and  dried  method  of  pro- 
cedure contained  in  a  notebook  which  you  have  pre- 
pared with  great  care. 

9.  Recognize  the  educational  value  of  the  subject 
and  make  the  most  of  it. 

10.  Take  a  little  time  each  day  to  outline  the  ad- 
vanced lesson  for  your  pupils,  indicating  the  particular 
points  to  be  noted. 

11.  Use  real  cases  as  illustrations  and  select  as  re- 
cent ones  as  possible. 

12.  Encourage  the  asking  of  questions,  but  insist 
that  they  be  sensible  ones  bearing  on  the  lesson. 

13.  Give  your  pupils  a  chance  to  see  you  at  the 
close  of  the  period  to  ask  about  any  cases  which  may 
not  bear  on  the  lesson,  but  which  may  vitally  concern 
them. 

14.  Organize  your  class  into  a  court  occasionally  in 
an  informal  way  and  discuss  cases  that  are  used  as 
illustrations. 

15.  Try  to  increase  your  pupils'  respect  for  the  law. 
With  all  its  defects  our  legal  system  is  the  greatest 
the  world  has  ever  produced,  and  the  student  of  com- 
mercial law  has  not  gained  from  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject all  that  he  has  a  right  .to  expect,  if  he  is  allowed 
to  pass  out  of  it  without  having  acquired  a  profound 
respect  for,  a  fairly  complete  knowledge  of,  and  a  de- 
sire to  conduct  his  business  in  harmony  with,  the  laws 
that  have  to  do  with  the  commercial  affairs  of  men. 


The  handmade  lace  industry  is  important  in  Belgium, 
but  has  been  injured  by  the  advent  of  the  machine-made 
product.  There  are  about  50,000  women,  mostly  working 
women,  in  east  and  west  Flanders,  peasants  in  the  coun- 
try districts,  who  produce  lace  valued  at  about  $4,825,000 
yearly.  The  wages  of  these  workers  are  only  20  to  30 
cents  a  day.  This  lace  is  contracted  for  in  advance  by 
agents  of  the  dealers  in  the  larger  cities. 


There  was  an  increase  of  $85,958,981  in  the  value  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  Canada  for  last  year  compared  witli 
1910.  The  figures  for  1911  were  $828,614,120  compared 
with  $742,655,139  for  1910,  $642,943,657  for  1909,  and  $562,- 
293.281   for  1908.     Of  the  total  foreign  trade  last  year,  55 


per  cent,  was  wi 


th  the  United  States  against  52  pc 


>c^^f=^5!f  HE  great  Spokane  convention  is  over.  For 
W  r-w~\  w  eighteen  montlis  its  success  has  been  in  the 
(L  I  J)  minds  and  on  the  hearts  of  its  offices  and 
yW  \^        members.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 

(t^Se^ij)  the  attendance  would  equal  that  of  meetings 
held  in  the  more  thickly  populated  East,  where  business 
training  schools  are  numerous,  but  more  than  ISO  were 
present.  The  success  of  any  meeting,  however,  does  not 
depend  upon  numbers.  Some  of  the  greatest  strides  of 
progress  which  any  movement  has  ever  made  have  been 
inaugurated  at  small  gatherings.  Delegates  from  Boston 
could  have  visited  London,  Berlin  or  Paris  much  more 
conveniently  and  at  less  expense.  But  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  traveled  will  the  good  of  the  cause  be  in- 
creased, and  the  Spokane  meeting  will  live  in  memory 
and  successful  achievement  when  others  have  been  for- 
gotten and  have  ceased  to  be  factors  in  the  evolution  of 
educational   and   commercial   efficiency. 

To  President  MacCormac's  efforts  must  be  credited 
the  larger  share  of  the  success  of  the  meeting.  Lavish  in 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  wise  in  judgment, 
efficient  in  plan  and  purpose,  he  would  admit  of  nothing 
but  that  the  meeting  must  be  a  pronounced  success. 

The  reciprocal  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  coming- 
ling  of  Eastern  with  Western  educators  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. While  the  Easterners  were  compelled  to  amend 
Julius  Caesar's  "veni,  vidi,  vici,"  to  read  "we  came,  we  saw, 
and  were  conquered,"  the  Westerners  were  very  eager  to 
acknowledge  their  gratitude  to  their  co-workers  for  help- 
tul  suggestions  and  inspirational  fellowship. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  many  who  had  planned  for 
months  to  go  were  at  the  last  moment  compelled  to  can- 
cel arrangements.  This  had  a  rather  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  various  programs,  but  there  were  enthusiastic 
minute  men  ready  to  step  in,  and  no  time  was  lost.  Be- 
sides the  general  meeting  sessions  were  held  by  the 
teachers  of  the  shorthand,  penmanship  and  business  sub- 
jects. The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Gregg  Short- 
hand Association  convened  also  and  held  one  of  their 
enthusiastic  meetings. 

Gathering  of  the  Delegates. 
Like  the  wise  men  of  ancient  times,  the  various  mem- 
bers arrived  from  different  directions  in  groups  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  Sunday  and  Monday  were  spent  in  getting 
acquainted  and  looking  the  ground  over.  By  Monday 
evening  practically  all  the  members  were  on  hand  to 
participate  in  the  opening  session. 

Monday  Evening. 

The  opening  exercises  were  presided  over  by  H.  C. 
Blair,  of  Spokane.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by 
Mayor  W.  J.  Hindley,  on  behalf  of  the  city;  E.  P.  Green, 
for  the  Public  Schools,  and  C.  F.  Beutel,  for  the  Private 
Business  Training  Schools.  E.  E.  Gaylord,  of  Beverly, 
Mass.,  responded  on  behalf  of  the  Federation.  President 
MacCormac  then  delivered  the  annual  address,  which 
was  not  only  a  scholarly  presentation  of  present  day  con- 


was  replete  with  practical  suggestions  for  future  ad- 
vancement. ]''xtended  extracts  of  this  address  will  ap- 
pear in  this  and  succeeding  issues  of  The  Business 
Journal. 

Tuesday. 

On  Tuesday  the  regular  sessions  began.  Luncheon 
was  served  at  noon  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
in  the  evening  the  banquet  was  held  in  the  Moorish  Room 
of  Hotel  Spokane.  Covers  were  laid  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guests.  F.  R.  Culbertson  acted  as  toastmaster, 
and  addresses  were  made  by  R.  J.  Maclean,  President 
MacCormac,  H.  A.  Hagmar,  C.  V.  Oden  and  Raymond 
P.   Kelley. 

Wednesday. 

The  programs  of  the  various  sections  were  carried  out 

during  the  forenoon,  while  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to 

si.ght-seeing.     In  the  evening  the  delegates  assembled  to 

listen  to  addresses  by  N.  M.  Durham  and  F.  B.  Bridges. 

Thursday. 

The  Gregg  Shorthand  Association  held  its  meeting  on 
Thursday.  Addresses  were  made  by  President  Mac- 
Cormac, H.  A.  Hagar  and  L.  M.  Lewis.  Plans  were  made 
to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Gregg 
system  in  1913.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
plans.  The  annual  teachers'  contest  was  then  held.  C.  P. 
Crumley,  of  Seattle,  won  first  prize,  a  gold  medal;  W.  J. 
Murphy,  also  of  Seattle,  won  second  prize,  a  silver  medal; 
and  Miss  Edith  C.  Crumb,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  won  the 
third  prize,  a  bronze  medal. 

Shorthand  Section. 

The  shorthand  teachers  united  with  the  high  school 
teachers  and  carried  out  a  very  interesting  program. 
W.  E.  IngersoU,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  called  the  general 
meeting  to  order,  while  H.  A.  Hagar  presided.  Addresses 
were  made  by  C.  V.  Crumley,  of  Seattle;  S.  A.  Moran,  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Miss  Emma  B.  Dearborn,  of  Meri- 
den,  Conn. 

Penmanship   Section. 

J.  O.  Peterson,  of  Tacoma,  read  a  paper  on  the  teach- 
ing of  writing  in  the  private  business  training  schools. 
The  author  seemed  to  think  that  the  work  done  in  the 
public  schools  is  of  an  inferior  grade.  H.  C.  Blair,  of 
Spokane,  delivered  a  carefully  prepared  address  on  the 
subject  of  forgery.  He  dealt  with  all  the  various  sides 
of  the  subject,  and  stated  that  there  were  a  great  many 
cases  of  forgery  every  year.  It  is  a  subject  of  very  great 
interest  to  the  teacher  of  writing.  C.  A.  Faust,  of  Chi- 
cago, Treasurer  of  the  Federation,  talked  on  movement 
drills  and  exercises  guaranteed  to  produce  maximum  re- 
sults in  a  minimum  amount  of  time.  H.  L.  Darner  talked 
on  ornamental  writing,  and  E.  G.  Miller,  of  Omaha,  on 
business  figures. 

Typewriting  Contests. 

Tlie  contests  were  conducted  on  Thursday  by  J.  N. 
Rimball,    of    New    York    City.      Prizes    were    awarded    as 
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cup  valued  at  ?100;  second  prize,  a  gold  medal  valued  at 
$.S0;  first  prize,  amateur  contest,  gold  medal;  second  prize, 
silver  medal;  first  prize,  students'  contest,  gold  medal; 
second  prize,  bronze  medal. 

Professional   Contest — 60   Minutes. 

Net 
Rate  per 

Name  Machine       (iross  Errors  Minute 

Florence     E.    Wilson ...  Underwood       7219         68  115 

Margaret    B.    Owen Underwood       6925       101  107 

Bessie    Friedman     Underwood       6732         81  lOo 

(ius     R.    Trefzger Underwood       6716       170  98 

.\mateur   Contest — 30   Minutes. 

Bessie    Friedman     Underwood       3388         36  107 

Margaret    B.    Owen ....  Underwood       3454         52  106 

Evalyn    Eddy    Underwood       2527         75  72 

Mary    C.    Julius Underwood       2550       107  67 

Rutli     Kline    Underwood       2136       216  35 

Students'  Contest — 15   Minutes. 

.\ll  contestants  from  Spokane  and   West. 

W'innifred     Bills     Underwood         948         31  5  3 

.\reta    Bowles     Underwood         872         34  4/ 

Norma   Bills    Underwood         693         16  41 

.\nna    Haynes     Underwood         795         49  37 

Dolly    Miller     Underwood         827         56  36 

.'Vrlie    Fish    Underwood         580         11  35 

F.dwin    Turner    Remington          851         66  35 

Elizabeth    Jaehn    Underwood         700         37  34 

Isabell    Bracco     Underwood       1058       111  34 

Ada    D.    Schaefer Underwood         851         70  3i 

Esther   Haddock    Remington          856        87  28 

Florence    Eide    Underwood         911       105  26 

Emma    Tynan     Remington        1137       246 

The   Spokane   Convention. 

By   Morton   MacCormac. 

The  Spokane  convention  marked  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation. 
For  the  first  time  the  Federation  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  move  out  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  on  over  the  con- 
tinental divide,  and  into  the  great  Western  territory. 
This  was  a  deserved  compliment  to  that  live,  energetic 
body  of  Western  men.  It  was  temporarily  a  setback  to 
the  attendance  of  the  Federation.  This  latter  thought, 
however,  will  be  obliterated  when  the  cohorts  gather  in 
large  numbers  in  Chicago  next  June. 

It  is  not  reflecting  on  past  meetings  when  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  Federation 
has  there  been  a  stronger  presentation  of  subjects  or  a 
greater  trend  toward  general  uplift  in  the  profession  than 
dominated   at   Spokane. 

Out  of  this  meeting  has  come  a  great  many  real  results: 

First:  The  trip  in  itself  has  given  to  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  take  it  a  big,  broad  view  of  our 
country  and  her  diversified  advantages. 

Second:  We  have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Western  spirit  of  doing  things  which  is  sure  to  redound 
to  our  benefit  as  we  return  to  our  school  rooms. 

Third;  It  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great 
forces  of  business  and  agriculture  to  the  business  school 
and  has  righted  in  their  minds  the  opinions  governing- 
business  education. 

Fourth:  Through  the  contests  that  were  held  both  for 
teachers'  medals  and  typewriting  proficiency  has  been 
aroused  a  desire  to  go  forward  along  the  lines  of  expert 
ability  and  efficiency  which  could  not  have  resulted 
through  any  other  force. 

Fifth:  It  has  put  the  Federation  on  record  as  stand- 
ily  for  merit  in  business  education.     It  has  sounded 


with  the  practical  training  of  the  young  until  they  are 
able  to  demonstrate  their  fitness  to  serve  and  serve  well 
the  pupil  and  the  public. 

Sixth:  It  has  gone  on  record  for  standardized  courses 
of  instruction  which  will  include  not  only  the  vocational 
but  the  non-vocational  subjects  which  go  toward  building 
up  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Seventh:  It  is  on  record  as  favoring  state  publicity  in 
private  schools  that  the  parent  interested  in  their  sons  or 
daughters  may  not  be  obliged  to  accept  as  gospel  truth 
the  well-told  story  of  the  S(.ilicitor  or  the  well-paged  ad- 
vertisement. It  has  allied  itself  with  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  the  State  Bankers' 
Association  and  the  leading  agricultural  schools  of  the 
country  as  favoring  a  workable  agricultural  course  to  be 
introduced,  when  proven  workable,  into  our  business 
schools  that  we  may  have  our  share  in  the  conservation 
of  the  great  American  farm. 

Eighth:  It  has  adopted  a  plan  of  state  organization 
which  will  divide  responsibility,  increase  the  membership 
and  insure  greater  organization  force. 

Ninth:  It  has  gone  on  record  as  being  a  purely  co- 
operative Federation  ready  to  meet  with  the  public  and 
private  schools  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  or  any  other  institution 
training  along  commercial  or  vocational  lines,  and  offer- 
ing its  aid  in  making  their  courses  less  chaotic  and  most 
profitable. 

Tenth:  It  has  adjourned  to  again  meet  in  the  great 
convention  center,  Chicago,  and  at  Chicago's  most  de- 
lightful season  of  the  year  and  where  it  is  to  continue  its 
policies  and  those  plans  which  go  for  the  betterment  of 
our  cause. 

To  the  many  kind  friends  of  the  North,  South,  West 
and  East  who  have  so  kindly  given  me  their  assistance 
during  the  past  year  I  offer  my  sincere  and  heartfelt 
thanks.  If  I  have  been  of  service  in  any  way  in  putting 
the  thoughts  of  business  education  before  the  people  in 
a  light  which  has  reflected  credit  upon  our  work,  I  am 
doubly  repaid  for  any  slight  effort  which  I  may  have  put 
forth.  I  desire  to  especially  thank  The  Business  Journal 
and  all  trade  papers  for  their  splendid  support. 

President  MacCormac's  Address. 

Standardization. 

I  recommend  that  a  committee  of  one  member  from 
each  state  .chosen  from  the  separate  divisions  of  this 
Federation,  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  be  known  as  a  Standardization  Committee  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  confer  with  each  other  and  an 
outside  authority  by  correspondence  and  later  by  con- 
vention that  they  may  present  to  the  next  regular  con- 
vention of  this  F'ederation  a  minimum  course  of  study 
for  business  colleges  and  high  schools,  and  when  their 
report  be  adopted  and  the  schools  introduce  the  courses 
suggested,  such  schools  shall  be  known  as  the  Accred- 
ited Schools  of  the  Federation  and  shall  receive  a  certifi- 
cate under  the  seal  of  the  Federation  so  designating 
them. 

State    Authority. 

I  believe  that  no  school  should  be  entitled  to  member- 
ship in  this  organization  or  enabled  to  do  business  in 
any  state  until  they  are  willing  to  pass  through  a  thor- 
ough investigation  which  covers  its  management,  its 
course  of  study,  its  class  of  pupils,  its  physical  surround- 
ings and  its  teaching  force. 

A  school  after  this  examination  has  been  given  by 
competent  state  authority,  may  place  the  state  seal  of 
approval    upon    their    work   and    thus    give    to    the   young 
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wliile  to  those  who  seek  entrance  will  come  the  definite 
knowledge  of  conditions  which  will  enable  them  to 
choose  wisely  the  school   tliey  are  to  attend. 

I  believe  that  the  general  public  should  be  informed 
as  to  schools  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  leaders  of  our 
profession,  are  deserving  of  recommendation  and  patron- 
age, and  toward  that  end  and  until  such  time  as  proper 
legislation  and  state  publicity  can  be  given  I  trust  that 
a  fund  and  plan  may  be  provided  whereby  a  committee 
authorized  to  give  facts  and  publish  a  bulletin  to  the 
public  may  be  maintained. 

Legislation. 

I  recommend  that  a  Committee  on  Legislation  be  ap- 
pointed, which  committee  shall  work  in  unison  with  the 
Committee  on  Standardization  and  receive  from  them 
such  reports  as  they  may  have  relative  to  general  condi- 
tions governing  in  public  and  private  schools. 

It  shall  be  the  business  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
to  consult  with  and  work  with  the  separate  legislative 
bodies  of  the  states  and  see  to  it  that  new  laws  are 
enacted  and  old  ones  improved,  with  the  idea  uppermost 
of  protecting  the  patron  of  our  schools  and  to  give  to 
the  business  man  assurances  as  to  our  graduates. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  parent  who,  in  his  anxiety  to 
give  to  the  boy  or  girl  a  business  education,  finds  that 
they  must  depend  for  information  upon  the  glib-tongued 
solicitor,  and  I  also  drop  a  tear  for  the  man  in  the  office 
who  is  obliged  to  employ  as  an  accountant  or  stenogra- 
pher one  who  is  unable  to  do  efficient  work  because  some 
school  has  enrolled  an  immature  child  or  has  given  a 
course  of  study  designed  largely  as  a  tuition  getter,  rather 
than  a  result  producer. 

I  desire  to  protest  with  all  the  strength  at  my  com- 
mand against  the  school  that  advertises  or  advocates 
mushroom  courses  or  superficial  training,  which  guaran- 
tees positions,  or  solicits  that  child  before  they  complete 
their  grade  work.  Such  institutions  are  founded  upon 
the  God  of  Mammon  and  are  listed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  with  the  fake  diploma  mills  once  so  prevalent  in 
medical  schools,  and  now,  fortunately,  very  rare,  because 
physicians  have  given  just  a  little  attention  to  their  own 
business  as  well  as  to  their  patients. 

Our  legislation  sTiould  be  as  strong  and  favorable  as  is 
that  which  governs  law  or  medicine,  and  the  earlier  this 
committee  begins  its  operations  the  earlier  will  the  edu- 
cation atmosphere  be  cleared. 

Our  Publishers. 

I  desire  to  ofifer  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  publishers  of 
our  text  for  their  unswerving  loyalty  and  splendid  devo- 
tion to  our  cause.  We  have  for  years  received  their  coun- 
sel and  advice.  It  has  at  all  times  led  to  benefit  for  our 
organization.  We  have  had  one  great  advantage  because 
of  their  great  work.  They  have  given  us  text-books 
without  superior  in  the  specified  lines  of  their  endeavors. 
We  have  had  access  to  these  texts  through  the  open  mar- 
ket and  thus  the  business  school  has  not  been  placed  in 
the  position  often  found  in  public  institutions  where,  un- 
fortunately, the  courses  of  instruction  and  the  text-books 
to  accompany  them  are  selected  not  by  educators  but  by 
those  whom  politicians  seek  to  reward. 

The  Typewriter  Companies. 

One  of  the  great  forces  for  business  efficiency  and  for 
school  success  has  been  our  typewriter  companies,  who, 
by  their  loyalty  and  assistance  and  the  concessions  made 
to  us,  have  enabled  us  to  make  strides  that  would  have 
otherwise  been  impossible.  In  turn,  they  have  produced 
great  incentives  for  rapid  and  accurate  work  in  the  school 
room  by  the  example   of  their  demonstrators,  who  stand 


have  served  the  business  schools  in  a  manner  which  has 
often  made  it  possible  for  the  school  to  survive. 

I  believe  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Federation 
to  deal  with  and  recommend  to  business  men  only  those 
typewriter  companies  who  aid  us  in  upholding  the  stand- 
ard of  our  institutions  and  who  place  students  only  after 
proper  examination  as  to  their  fitness,  as  indicated  by 
recommendations  from  Accredited  Schools. 


WISCONSIN  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATORS'  ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION. 
1jj^=Jf=^^?f  HE  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
fl  ''T^  V\  Commercial  Educators'  Association  was  held 
C^  A  (ra  '"  ''''-'  Appleton,  Wis.,  Business  College  on 
^<j^^^^  July  -nd  and  3rd.  Fifteen  of  the  leading 
schools  of  the  state  were  represented.  The 
following  addresses  were  delivered; 

"Tuition — How  Much  and  How?"  by  E.  D.  Widner, 
Wausau.     ■ 

"Employment  of  Students."  by  C.  E.  Wood,  Stevens 
Point. 

"Stenographers'   Salaries,"   by   J.   T.   Bushey,   Appleton. 

"How  the  Business  Man  Views  the  Business  College," 
by  F.  J.  Harwood,  Appleton  Woolen  Mill. 

"Course  of  Study  and  Time  Requirements,"  by  L.  D. 
Atkinson,  Madison. 

"Entrance  Requirements,"  by  Miss  Abbie  Brown,  Mil- 
waukee. 

"English — What  Are  We  Going  to  Do  With  It?"  by 
E.   F.  Quintal,   Green   Bay. 

The  convention  was  also  favored  with  two  excellent 
addresses  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Civil 
Service  Commission,  who  sought  the  co-operation  of  the 
business  educators  of  the  state  in  preparing  young  people 
for  Government  positions,  and  by  R.  C.  Spencer,  whose 
address  was  "Universal  Education." 

At  this  meeting  the  Association  adopted  a  new  consti- 
tution, and  was  incorporated  under  a  state  charter. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  constitution  is  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  shall  be  elected  whose  duty  it  is  to  appor- 
tion the  state  into  three  parts,  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  visit  all  the  business  schools  located  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  It  id 
the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  examine  into  the  conduct 
of  the  schools  in  any  or  all  particulars — quarters,  sur- 
roundings, equipment,  teachers,  courses  of  study,  rates 
charged  for  tuition  and  for  supplies,  quality  of  supplies 
and  te-xt-books,  methods  of  securing  employment,  etc 
It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  make  to  each 
school  visited  such  suggestions  for  its  improvement  as 
in  his  judgment  are  necessary  to  meet  the  reasonable  re- 
quirments  of  the  Association.  It  shall  then  be  the  duty 
of  the  school  to  promptly  conform  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble to  the  suggestions  and  to  report  to  the  visiting  in- 
spector. It  is  the  intention  of  the  Association  to  place 
business  education  on  the  same  plane  with  other  educa- 
tional standards  in  that  state. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are:  President,  C.  A.  Cowee, 
Wausau  Business  College;  Vice-President,  C.  E.  Wood. 
Stevens    Point    Business    College;    Secretary.    Miss    Al/  " 
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NEWS  NOTES. 

HE  Kankakee,  111..  Business  College  closed  its 
school  year  on  June  22nd,  and  the  Kankakee 
Republican  of  that  date  contained  a  half 
column  article  lauding  the  good  work  done 
during  the  past  year.  Principal  N.  L.  Rich- 
mond was  highly  complimented  for  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  he  handled  the  aflfairs  of  the  school.  Owing  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  attendance  the  proprietors  have 
found  it  necessary  to  remodel  the  building,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  the  students  will  find  commodious 
quarters  awaiting  them. 

In  a  letter  received  from  O.  C.  Dorney,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commercial  School,  Allentown,  Pa.,  we  note  that  he 
does  not  spend  much  time  communing  with  Morpheus. 
In  addition  to  his  school  duties,  Mr.  Dorney  finds  time 
to  operate  in  the  real  estate  field,  as  well  as  work  on 
some  inventions.  During  the  past  few  years  he  has  built 
and  sold  two  blocks  of  twenty  houses,  besides  figuring 
in  many  other  real  estate  deals.  Some  of  Mr.  Dorney's 
inventions  are  along  the  line  of  adjustable  school  furni- 
ture, and  we  are  sure  his  brethren  in  the  profession  will 
wish  him  success  in  the  sale  of  his  patents. 

W.  I.  Stewart,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Spring 
field,  111.,  Business  College,  has  resigned  his  position 
and  will  leave  for  the  Pacific  Coast  on  September  15th, 
where  he  will  take  charge  of  the  comirnercial  department 
in  the  Santa  .^na.  Cal.,  High  School.  The  best  wishes 
of  your  many  friends  accompany  you,  Mr.  Stewart,  to 
brighten  the  trail,  and  we  trust  the  future  may  bring  you 
untold  prosperity. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Business  College,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  terminated  on  July  26th  on  what  the  proprietors 
consider  the  most  successful  year's  session  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  school.  This  school  bears  an  enviable 
reputation,  due  to  the  unceasing  watchfulness  of  J.  H.  and 
F.  T.  Weaver  to  seize  every  opportunity  that  will  tend 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  school  by  improving  its 
method  of  instruction. 

The  Fitzgerald  Business  School,  of  Schenectady.  N.  Y., 
will,  by  the  first  of  the  new  year,  be  located  in  its  new 
home.  This  school  has  made  marked  progress  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  found  it  necessary 
to  seek  larger  quarters.'  Recently  he  secured  a  desirable 
location  and  on  August  1st  started  the  erection  of  a  three- 
story  building.  E.  W.  Frear,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Greer  College,  Hoopeston,  111.,  will  on  September 
1st  take  charge  of  the  commercial  department  in  the 
Fitzgerald  School. 

We  have  been  favored  with  some  of  the  advertising 
literature  of  J.  A.  Stryker,  of  Kearney,  Nebr.,  who  is 
supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  city  schools  in  Kearney. 
Mr.  Stryker  is  now  conducting  an  extensive  business 
teaching  penmanship  by  mail.  Those  who  have  seen 
specimens  of  Mr.  Stryker's  beautiful  handwriting  know 
he  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  give  his  students  the  proper 
instruction,  and  we  are  confident  he  will  soon  number 
his  pupils  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  That  those  under 
his  charge  in  the  State  Normal  School  have  appreciated 
his  good  work  during  the  past  year  is  attested  to  tythe 
fact  that  on  July  24th  the  entire  class  called  on  him  at 
his  home  and  presented  him  with  a  study  chair.  Mr. 
Stryker  has  also  sent  us  some  photos  of  his  residence, 
and  the  possession  of  such  a  quiet,  restful  looking  home 
to  retreat  to  is  sufficient  to  expel  all  the  cares  of  the 
day. 

C.  E.  Chamberlin,  who  has  been  doing  some  splendid 
work  at  Ellsworth  College,  Iowa  Falls,  la.,  during  the 
past  year,  is  another  of  our  worthy  brethren  to  take 
Horace   Grclcy's  advice  and  go  West,  as  he  has  accepted 


A  good  man  with  a  good  school,  which  makes  an  ideal 
combination.  The  Heald  School  is  to  be  congratulated 
en  securing  Mr.  Chamberlin's  services. 

The  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  University  held  its 
graduating  exercises  on  July  6th,  and  we  note  by  a  clip- 
ping from  the  local  paper  that  it  was  pronounced  the 
most  brilliant  and  interesting  affair  ever  given  by  the 
school.  Ex-Governor  Hanly  delivered  the  address,  and 
those  who  have  heard  the  gentleman  know  that  he  held 
the  undivided  attention  of  his  audience.  H.  C.  Spillman, 
of  New  York  City,  the  well-known  representative  of  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  had  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Secretarial  Duties  conferred  upon  him  during  the  exer- 
cises, as  this  school  is  his  alma  mater. 

Combining  business  with  pleasure  seems  to  be  the 
rule  with  a  large  number  of  the  brethren  in  the  profession, 
as  we  note  many  are  spending  their  vacations  by  working 
at  some  other  line  of  business.  In  a  letter  received  from 
C.  E.  Sjostrand,  Warren,  Minn.,  he  states  he  is  spending 
a  few  weeks  gathering  specimens  in  the  country  to  be 
placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair.  Good 
recreation  for  a  man,  and  it  should  put  Mr.  Sjostrand 
in  first-class  condition  for  the  strenuous  times  ahead. 

F.  L.  Dyke,  of  the  Dyke  School  of  Business,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  reports  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  pleases 
him  very  much  and  he  is  expecting  a  most  successful 
fall  term.  The  school  has  adopted  the  splendid  policy 
of  raising  its  standard,  refusing  to  admit  students  not 
considered  qualified  to  take  up  a  commercial  course. 
While  this  may  result  in  a  temporary  financial  loss,  in 
the  end  this  policy  will  far  more  than  compensate  Mr. 
Dyke,  for  it  will  bring  to  his  school  students  who  have 
been  attracted  by  the  high  standard  the  Dyke  school  will 
achieve  through  pursuing  this  course. 

F.  R.  Burden,  recently  connected  with  the  Mackay 
Business  College,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  taken  a  position 
with  the  L.  A.  E.  Business  College  at  Eureka,  Cal.  Mr. 
Burden  extends  us  an  invitation  to  join  him  on  a  fishing 
and  hunting  trip  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  we 
are  sure  this  is  a  trip  many  of  our  readers  would  thor- 
oughly enjoy. 

C.  A.  Bliss,  of  Bliss  College,  Columbus,  Ohio,  expects 
to  open  a  business  school  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  about  Sep- 
tember 15th.  WHiile  in  that  city  recently  he  secured  a  de- 
sirable location,  and  the  building  is  now  being  put  in 
readiness  for  occupancy.  Mr.  Bliss  is  developing  a  chain 
of  schools  that  is  meeting  with  pronounced  success. 

There  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  market  by  W.  L. 
Gordon,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  an  article  termed  the 
Gordon  Writing  Controller,  which  should  prove  of  assist- 
ance to  the  student  in  practicing  muscular  movement  pen- 
manship. This  little  device,  which  is  advertised  else- 
where in  our  columns,  absolutely  prevents  finger  move- 
ment, as  when  it  is  being  used  one  cannot  bend  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  The  small  amount  that  is  asked 
for  it  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  student,  and  we 
are  sure  it  will  be  found  of  much  aid. 

We  note  by  a  news  item  in  the  Waterloo,  la..  Reporter 
that  Robert  Hughes,  of  the  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  Busi- 
ness College,  believes  in  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
others  in  his  line  of  business,  for  while  visiting  in  Water- 
loo he  spent  some  time  in  inspecting  the  business  schools 
in  that  city. 

We  learn  that  the  managers  of  Strayers'  Business  Col- 
lege in  Baltimore  have  been  favorably  considering  the 
establishment  of  a  business  school  in  Martinsburg,  W. 
\'a.,  the  position  seeming  to  oflfer  advantages  considered 
favorable  by  other  parties  also. 

In  a  letter  received  from  James  Oxford,  of  Kobe,  Japan, 
he   states   the   one   great   desire   of  his   life   is   to   attend   a 
ercial  teachers'  convention,  and  he  regrets  very  much 
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he  could  not  be  present  at  the  Spokane  meeting.  Mr.  O.x- 
ford  expects  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  1918,  and 
writes  that  the  attending  of  a  convention  is  an  item  which 
he  has  put  down  for  his  year  at  home.  He  sends  us  a 
postal  photo  of  himself  and  his  "legal  advisor"  (Mrs.  Ox- 
ford) taken  while  they  were  standing  among  some  trees 
in  full  bloom,  and  it  made  a  very  attractive  picture. 

F.  .\.  Curtis,  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  Hartford, 
Conn.,  schools,  left  New  York  City  on  July  13th  by  boat 
for  Galveston,  Texas,  where  he  will  spend  a  month  sight- 
seeing and  recuperating.  The  Journal  office  was  favored 
with  a  call  from  Mr.  Curtis  when  he  passed  through  the 
city. 

Our  old  friend,  William  Allan  Dyer,  for  many  years  a 
zealous  and  miost  successful  promoter  of  the  Smith  Pre- 
mier Typewriter  in  the  schools  and  counting  houses  of 
the  world,  and  later  Vice-President  of  the  Union  Type- 
writer Company,  New  York,  has  severed  his  relations  with 
the  last  named  company,  and  has  bought  a  full  interest 
in  the  Bacon-Chapelle  Department  Store,  so  long  and 
favorably  known  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  We  bespeak  for  him 
the  most  eminent  success  in  his  new  field  of  effort. 

During  the  session  of  the  New  York  State  Women's 
Relief  Corps  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  memorial  services  were 
to  be  held  in  honor  of  the  State  President.  Mrs.  Sarah  E. 
Phillip,  who  died  suddenly  in  Syracuse  in  February.  Miss 
Masie  Green,  of  New  York  City,  was  the  official  stenogra 
pher  of  the  convention.  She  failed  to  reach  the  conven- 
tion at  the  hour  of  the  proposed  memorial  service,  which 
was  delayed  for  her  arrival.  Investigation  was  made  as 
to  the  delay,  and  she  was  found  dead  in  bed  at  her  board- 
ing house,  having  died  apparently  of  apoplexy.  She  had 
worked  until  2.30  in  the  morning,  having  written  out  a 
portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  day,  retired  to 
rest,  and  died  soon  after.  Miss  Green  was  a  sister  of  Dr. 
S.  P.  Green,  of  New  York,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time 
in  the  employ  of  the  Central  New  Jersey  Railroad. 

The  Kankakee,  111.,  Business  College  has  retained  the 
services  of  Miss  Kranz  for  the  shorthand  department  and 
W.  T.  Manley  in  the  commercial  department  for  another 
year.  This  will  be  Miss  Kranz's  fourth  year  with  the 
school.  Her  vacation  was  very  profitably  spent  in  making 
a  tour  of  Europe,  and  she  undoubtedly  gained  knowledge 
while  abroad  that  will  aid  her  in  her  work.  .\nd,  oh.  the 
irony  of  Fate!  While  the  teacher  was  making  a  tour 
abroad  the  proprietor  was  spending  his  vacation  on  the 
farm,  as  Mr.  Richmond  informs  us  he  visited  the  old 
homestead  in  Indiana  for  a  little  recuperation.  However, 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doulit  who  really  enjoyed  the 
outing  most. 

Although  we  have  heard  very  flattering  reports  con- 
cerning the  Alberta  Business  College,  Edmonton,  Canada, 
Mr.  Elston  seemingly  is  not  content  with  the  excellent 
work  that  is  being  done  in  that  school.  He  writes  us  as 
follows:  "I  hope  to  make  the  coming  year  a  record 
breaker  in  our  work  in  penmanship,  and  to  have  our 
classes  more  generally  represented  as  subscribers  to  your 
splendid  Journal."  This  office  has  received  specimens 
from  Mr.  Elston  that  are  of  great  credit  to  him  as  an  in- 
structor, and  account  for  the  popularity  of  the  school. 
Prospective  students  know  they  will  receive  a  course  of 
instruction   that  is  second  to  none. 

We  note  W.  M.  Hopkins,  of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo..  Com- 
mercial College,  which  embraces  three  schools,  has  made 
the  most  of  his  opportunity,  as  he  is  now  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  corporation.  Hard  work  combined  with 
an  unflagging  devotion  to  his  employer's  interests  has 
placed  Mr.  Hopkins  in  his  present  position,  and  he  well 
deserves  the  honor  that  has  been  conferred  upon  him. 
J-  M.  Ohshind,  who  for  the  past  nineteen  years  has  been 


tired  from  school  work,  having  been  elected  President  of 
the  Citizens'  State  Bank  of  that  city,  and  in  future  he 
will  devote  his  energies  to  the  new  line  of  business.  The 
Journal  loses  a  faithful  clubber,  but  we  are  always  glad 
to  hear  of  the  good  fortune  that  overtakes  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  school  work,  and  we  can  only  wish 
Mr.  Ohslund  a  bright,  prosperous  future. 

J.  S.  Eccles,  who  has  been  with  the  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness College,  Chicago,  during  the  past  year,  has  resigned 
his  position  and  will  -return  to  his  home  at  Toronto,  Can- 
ada. In  September  he  will  take  charge  of  a  department  in 
the  Central  Business  College,  Toronto.  Mr.  Eccles  writes 
he  enjoyed  his  stay  in  Chicago  very  much,  and  that  it  is 
hard  to  leave  his  associates  there.  This  office  had  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  some  of  the  good  work  he  accom- 
plished, and  we  have  no  doubt  his  departure  is  regretted 
very  much  by  the  school. 

Raymond  P.  Kelley,  for  the  past  few  years  in  charge  of 
the  school  interests  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Com- 
pany for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  on  August  1st 
severed  his  connection  with  that  company  and  took  up 
school  work  again.  He  is  now  in  charge  of  the  short- 
hand department  of  Blair  Business  College,  of  Spokane. 
Wash.  Mr.  Kelley's  former  position  necessitated  his  trav- 
eling almost  constantly,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  anx- 
ious to  get  back  into  commercial  teaching  again.  He  has 
purchased  a  ranch  near  Spokane  and  within  a  few  years 
hopes  to  be  able  to  supply  all  his  friends  in  the  profession 
with  a  brand  of  apples  that  would  tempt  an  epicure. 

That  the  Elliott  School,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  is  pre- 
paring for  a  large  attendance  this  fall  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  recently  this  school  placed  an  order  for  115  new 
typewriters  to  be  delivered  by  September  1st.  The  quar- 
ters have  been  enlarged  and  new  departments  installed, 
which  will  place  this  school  among  the  leading  ones  in 
the  State.  A  stenotype  department  has  been  added,  as 
well  as  various  office  appliances,  which  will  insure  the  stu- 
dents receiving  an  insight  into  practical  details  of  the 
modern  business  office. 

.\.  G.  Hotchkiss,  formerly  with  the  Laurium,  Mich- 
Commercial  School,  has  taken  a  position  with  the  Metro- 
politan Business  College,  Elgin,  111.  We  wish  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss every  success  in  the  new  field,  and  have  no  doubt  he 
will  be  able  to  maintain  the  high  standard  demanded  by 
the  Metropolitan  schools. 

G.  G.  Winter,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  commercial 
department  in  the  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  High  School,  has 
resigned  his  position  and  next  year  will  take  charge  of 
the  bookkeeping  department  in  the  high  school  at  New- 
ark, Ohio.  The  Newark  Board  of  Education  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  securing  Mr.  Winter's  services,  as  he  is 
amply  qualified  to  render  very  satisfactory  services.  On 
June  20th  Mr.  Winter  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
^'iola  Snyder,  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  The  Journal  editors 
join  with  tlie  many  friends  of  the  young  couple  in  wishing 
them  a  happy,  prosperous  voyage  over  the  Sea  of  Matri- 
mony. 

The  Keystone  Business  College,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
is  now  under  the  management  of  J.  M.  Lantz,  who  at  one 
time  was  proprietor  of  the  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Business 
College,  and  more  recently  connected  with  the  South 
Bethlehem  Business  College. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Shorthand 
Writers  at  their  recent  annual  session  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  G.  A.  Mc- 
Bride,  Philadelphia;  First  Vice-President,  W.  M.  Paries, 
of  Sunbury;  Second  Vice-President,  A.  W.  Bowman,  of 
Pittsburgh;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Clift,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The    Churchman    Business    College,    of   Easton,    Pa.,    is 
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quarters.     The  school  has  also  added  to  its  equipment  by 
securing  a  number  of  new  typewriters. 

The  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Journal  on  July  1st  devoted  a 
column  to  Spalding's  Commercial  College  of  that  city. 
This  school,  which  is  one  of  the  pioneer  business  schools 
of  the  state,  having  been  organized  in  1865,  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  country.  A  $100,000  building  is 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  school.  The  most  perfect 
appointments  are  to  be  found  here,  as  the  building  has 
been  furnished  in  a  manner  to  offer  much  encouragement 
to  the  student.  The  classrooms  are  spacious  and  light. 
The  assembly  room  will  seat  about  325  students.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  other  good  points  this  school  has  equipped  a 
gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  students,  the  proprietors 
believing  that  the  students  should  guard  their  physical  as 
well  as  mental  development.  James  F.  Spalding,  who 
founded  the  school,  although  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 
The  Journal  very  appropriately  terms  the  school  "a  monu- 
ment to  his  patience,  genius  and  unceasing  endeavor." 

Walter  Leroy  Smith,  the  principal  of  the  Maiden,  Mass., 
Commercial  School,  occupies  a  leading  position  in  the 
city  of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  having  been  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  several  years,  holding  close 
relationship  with  the  men  who  will  need  the  secretarial 
services  of  his  high-standing  scholars.  The  institution 
now  publishes  a  very  intersting  school  newspaper  entitled 
"The  Business  Optimist."     It  is  edited  by  the  principal. 

Miss  L.  K.  Ortman,  formerly  chief  instructor  in  the 
late  P.  C.  Rinker's  commercial  school,  will  open  in  Sep- 
tember an  up-to-date  shorthand  school  in  Martinsburg, 
W.  V.a. 

The  Waterloo,  la..  Business  College  cultivates  the  spell- 
ing as  well  as  the  rapid  calculation  habit.  At  the  close  of 
the  spring  term,  there  was  a  most  interesting  contest  in 
both  these  branches  of  study.  For  the  previous  three 
months  the  best  twenty-five  spellers  were  graded  accord- 
ing to  their  daily  averages,  and  then  there  came  the  final 
test.  Mrs.  Martha  Hall  won  the  first  prize  by  spelling 
the  greatest  number  of  words  in  the  given  100.  She  was 
presented  a  beautiful  clock.  Miss  Patrae  Pederson  won 
a  leather  bill  book  as  second  prize,  and  Miss  Martha  Peter- 
son was  presented  a  leather  card  case  for  third  honors. 
In  the  rapid  calculation  contests  Mrs.  Hall  repeated  her 
good  work  and  won  first  honors,  with  Miss  Alice  Keiger 
as  second.  The  first  series  of  Underwood  contests  for 
typists'  credentials  was  held  at  the  school,  and  a  number 
qualified  by  writing  ten  minutes  at  the  rate  of  forty  words 
per  minute. 

Miss  Ethel  Chamberlin,  a  graduate  of  the  Vermont 
Business  College,  has  recently  secured  a  position  as  cont- 
mercial  teacher  at  Swanton,  Vt. 

J.  H.  Keys,  principal  of  the  commercial  department  in 
the  McKeesport,  Pa.,  High  School,  writes  that  he  ex- 
pects an  attendance  of  at  least  three  hundred  in  his  de- 
partment this  fall.  Mr.  Keys  has  done  some  most  com- 
mendable work  while  connected  with  that  school,  and  his 
future  success  is  an  assured  fact. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  success  that  has  attended 
A.  B.  Wraught's  work  in  the  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  public 
schools.  A  few  years  ago  when  he  first  went  to  Pittsfield 
he  had  a  single  department  with  an  attendance  of  forty 
students.  He  set  assiduously  to  work  to  popularize  the 
commercial  branches.  So  well  did  he  succeed  that  the 
coming  year  a  building  has  been  provided  solely  for  com- 
mercial students,  and  he  will  act  as  principal  and  have 
seven  teachers  to  assist  him.  An  attendance  of  over  two 
hundred  is  expected,  which  speaks  very  well  for  a  city 
the  size  of  Pittsfield.  Mr.  Wraught  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  taking  a  special  teacher's  course  at  Columbia  Uni- 


The  Coffeyville  Business  College,  Coffeyville,  Kas.,  and 
the  National  Business  College,  Independence,  Kas.,  have 
come  under  the  ownership  and  control  of  one  manage- 
ment, C.  G.  Henderson.  Both  these  schools  have  had  a 
wide  and  ever-widening  clientele  in  past  years  and  have 
reached  a  very  strong  position  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties. There  are  advantages  in  both  institutions  which  will 
mutually  help  to  the  broader  influence  and  larger  success. 
The  Pittsburgh  Telegraph  on  August  3rd  devoted  a 
hall  column  space  to  writing  up  the  two  pioneer  business 
schools  of  that  city,  namely.  Duff's  College  and  Iron  City 
College.  The  former  was  founded  in  1850  and  the  latter 
in  1855.  The  schools  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms 
by  the  Telegraph,  complimenting  them  for  the  standard 
of  efficiency  that  is  demanded  of  the  students  before  they 
can  obtain  a  diploma  and  for  the  aggressiveness  that  is 
shown  in  utilizing  the  latest  methods  in  their  course  of 
instruction. 

Associate  Professor  Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  who  travels  e.xtensively  for  anthropological 
research  for  that  university,  sailed  last  month  for  Africa. 
After  a  visit  to  Morocco  and  the  Canary  Islands,  Professor 
Starr  and  his  party  will  go  directly  to  Liberia,  and  thence 
into  the  back  country,  where  they  will  spend  the  balance 
of  the  year,  returning  about  January  1st. 

The  Kearney,  Nebr.,  High  School  is  planning  on  install- 
ing a  commercial  department  this  fall.  Mr.  Gump,  of 
Illinois,  has  been  chosen  as  head  of  the  department. 

The  well-known  Burdett  Business  College,  of  Boston, 
has  been  holding  during  July  and  August  a  most  attrac- 
tive weekly  exposition  of  work  done,  employing  the 
hours  between  10.30  A.  M.  and  12  M.  in  expert  demon- 
strations of  typewriting,  shorthand  and  office  appliances 
by  the  students.  Blackboard  and  pen  exhibitions  by 
famous  penmen  were  also  provided,  and  the  work  of  the 
students  is  shown  to  the  visitors,  demonstrating  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  maintained  in  the  several  depart- 
ments. The  Burdett  managers  received  2,763  calls  during 
the  past  year,  but  they  were  unable  to  fill  1,523  of  the 
positions.  The  good  work  of  Burdett  College  is  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  the  business  firms  in  Boston. 

HoUman  Business  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  one 
of  the  newest  shorthand  schools  in  that  tremendously 
thriving  city.  It  has  10,000  feet  of  floor  space  and  can 
accommodate  500  students.  A  thousand  people  inspected 
the  rooms  when  the  school  was  recently  thrown  open 
for   inspection. 

Strayer's  Business  College,  Philadelphia,  recently  held 
its  si.xth  annual  reunion  at  a  public  park,  with  about  700 
in  attendance.  Mr.  Crowley,  the  secretary  of  the  school, 
says  he  has  "placed  no  less  than  3,500  young  men  and 
women  in  good  positions  in  the  last  nine  years." 

Orange  E.  Freeman  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  new  Draughon's  business  school  established  at  Junction 
City,  Kas.    He  was  formerly  a  teacher  at  Memphis. 

The  Eaton  Shorthand  School,  Richmond,  Va.,  entered 
its  new,  modern  and  splendidly  equipped  home  at  705 
North  27th  street  on  August  12th.  Congratulations  to 
the  young  and  enterprising  T.  D.  Eaton  on  this  new 
opportunity  for  good  work. 

W.  C.  Holden,  principal  of  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Tech- 
nical High  School,  has  certain  strong  convictions  as  to 
vocational  training.  In  a  recent  address  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Arbitration  of  the  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Board  of  Trade,  he  explained  the  system  of 
industrial  education  now  in  vogue  in  his  own  city.  In 
brief  it  is  this:  Many  pupils  leave  school  devoid  of  any 
due  working  knowledge,  on  account  of  death  in  the  fam- 
ily or  through  the  need  of  pecuniary  help  in  the  house- 
Iiold,  they  have  a  very  small  modicum  of  knowledge  even 
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before  reaching  the  seventh  grade.  To  remedy  this,  the 
manufacturers  and  school  authorities  are  co-operating  in 
a  system  by  which  it  is  possible  for  the  boys  in  the  shops 
to  be  allowed  several  hours  each  week  to  attend  school 
and  yet  receive  a  fair  salary  for  their  work.  Pupils  in 
the  high  school  are  also  hired  by  many  manufacturers 
for  a  limited  number  of  hours  per  week,  thus  receiving 
a  practical  knowledge  which  supplements  their  school 
studies.  This  system  was  first  tried  in  the  high  school 
of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  had  its  original  suggestion  with 
Dean  Snyder  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Holden 
reports  that  during  the  ten  weeks  in  which  the  system 
had  been  employed  in  Hartford  the  plan  had  met  with 
great  approbation  by  the  manufacturers,  the  parents  and 
the  students.  We  shall  look  for  later  reports  concerning 
this  unique  venture  in  educational  training. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  has  been  the  home  of  the  Flexotype 
Company,  the  manufacturers  of  a  high  speed  rotary 
printing  press  particularly  adapted  to  the  production  of 
large  quantities  of  circular  letters,  of  a  like  character  to 
the  Multigraph  productions,  so  well  known  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  The  Flexotype  was  the  invention  of  S.  A. 
Neidich,  of  the  Neidich  .Process  Company.  There  has 
been  for  some  time  keen  competition  between  the  Multi- 
graph  and  Flexotype  companies,  resulting  in  strong  pat- 
ent litigation  between  them.  This  competition  reached  its 
climax  recently  by  the  sale  of  the  Flexotype  concern  to 
the  Multigraph  Company,  which  is  a  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
corporation.  This  latter  will  take  into  its  service  a  por- 
tion of  the  former  employees  of  its  former  rival.  The 
Neidich  Process  Company  has  still  a  large  business,  espe- 
cialy  in  the  line  of  manufacturing  carbon  paper  and  type- 
writer ribbons.  This  business  is  growing  so  rapidly  that 
even  in  the  dullest  season  of  the  year  there  has  been 
great  difficulty  in  filling  its  orders;  the  plant  has  had  to 
run  night  and  day  a  portion  of  the  time.  The  company 
has  secured  for  the  fifth  successive  year,  we  are  informed, 
the  contract  for  the  United  States  Government  for  its 
carbon  paper  requirements.  On  a  recent  occasion  three 
million  sheets  of  carbon  paper  were  placed  as  one  order 
with  the  company.  The  British  Government  in  India 
recently  placed  an  order  for  a  million  and  a  half  sheets 
of   carbon   paper. 

We  believe  that  every  clerk  in  a  clothing  house,  or 
maker  of  men's  clothing,  or  ordinary  purchaser  of  woolen 
goods  of  any  variety,  would  be  interested  and  greatly 
profited  by  reading  a  little  booklet  put  forth  Ijy  the  Amer- 
ican Woolen  Company,  of  Boston,  entitled  "From  Wool 
to  Cloth."  This  brochure  is  well  illustrated  and  details 
the  process  of  manufacture  from  wool  sorting  to  dyeing 
and  packing.  It  gives  also  statistics  of  value  concerning 
tlie  wool  product  of  the  United  States,  the  imports,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  woolens  and  worsteds  manufactured. 

William  F.  Gray,  who  has  had  charge  of  a  department 
in  the  Lansing,  Mich.,  Business  University,  has  decided 
to  spend  the  coming  year  in  recuperating  from  the  strain 
of  eighteen  years'  work  in  the  teaching  profession,  and 
will  devote  his  odd  moments  to  writing  up  insurance. 
A  part  interest  in  the  school  has  been  secured  by  W.  C. 
Henning,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  and  F.  O.  Pinks,  of  Mai- 
den,  Mass. 

J.  H.  Park,  of  the  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Commercial 
School,  has  also  found  it  necessary  to  sever  his  connec- 
tions with  school  aflfairs  for  the  time  being  and  to  take 
a  complete  rest,  as  he  is  threatened  with  a  nervous 
breakdown. 

O.  J.  Morgenson,  vi'ith  Trainer's  Business  College, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  writes  that  this  is  his  eighth  year 
witli  that  school  and  now  that  they  are  located  in  their 
new    quarters    he    believes    the 


schools  in  the  state.  ;Mr.  Morgenson  finds  time  outside- 
of  his  school  duties  to  aid  the  business  men  of  that  city 
in  keeping  their  accounts  straight,  as  he  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  accounting. 

S.  E.  Bartow,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Alljany, 
N.  Y.,  Business  College  for  the  past  twenty-three  years, 
resigned  his  position,  and  on  August  ISth  took  charge 
of  a  department  in  the  A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Bartow's  influence  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  former  employers,  but  we  are  pleased  to  note  his 
eminent  qualifications  will  be  devoted  to  carrying  on  the 
good  cause  of  commercial  education. 

T.  G.  Boggs,  formerly  with  the  Mosher-Lampman  Bus- 
iness College,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  has  decided  to  seek  new 
fields,  and  the  coming  year  will  act  as  manager  of  the 
Hartington,    Nebr.,    Business    College. 

In  a  letter  received  from  a  subscriber  he  makes  the 
following  statement:  "I  received  the  binder  for  The  Bus- 
iness Journal  to-day.  It  is  very  atractive  and  useful.  A 
subscriber  to  The  Journal  should  not  be  without  one." 
At  the  start  of  the  new  school  year  we  are  sure  our  read- 
ers would  do  well  to  secure  one  of  these  binders  and 
keep  a  file  of  the  magazine.  The  price,  one  dollar,  is 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  it  would  prove  a  good  in- 
vestment. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  Busi- 
ness College  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  including 
furniture,  desks,  typewriting  machines,  etc.,  the  loss  total- 
ling several  thousand  dollars.  Our  sympathy  is  extended 
to  David  Glass,  the  proprietor. 

A.  T.  Roll,  the  popular  and  efficient  instructor  in  Mc- 
Cann's  Business  College,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  retired  to  take 
up  a  course  in  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Medical  College.  Frank 
Andrews,  of  the  Central  High  School,  Danville,  111.,  takes 
his  place. 

The  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  State  Normal  School  recently 
graduated  six  in  a  Teachers'  Commercial  Course,  this 
course  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  this  state,  and 
one  of  the  two  in  the  Eastern  states,  the  otjier  being  in 
Salem,  Mass.  The  commercial  course  was  designed  to 
fit  students  to  teach  business  courses  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  it  embraces  all  of  the  customary  commercial 
subjects  and  the  best  modern  business  methods.  There 
was  but  one  young  man  in  the  class,  William  Robert 
Sperling,  of  Plattsburgh,  who  has  accepted  the  position 
as  commercial  teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.  One  of  'the  five  young  ladies  will  teach 
in  Peekskill  and  one  in  Patchogue. 


LAUGH  IT   OFF. 

Are  you   worsted   in   a   fight? 

Laugh  it  off. 
Are   you   cheated   of  your   right? 

Laugh  it  off. 
Don't    make    tragedy   of   trifles. 
Don't    shoot    butterflies    with    rifles — 

Laugh  it  off. 

Does  your  work   get   into   kinks? 

Laugh  it  off. 
Are    you    near    all    sorts    of    brinks? 

Laugh  it  off. 
If    it's    sanity    you're   after. 
There's    no    recipe    like    laughter — 
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HAVE  been  asked  to  select  a  few  of  the 
important  cases  that  have  been  instrumental 
in  fixing  certain  principles  of  law  and  pre- 
sent them  in  this  department  for  the  use  of 
These  cases  are  intended  to  be  merely  sug- 
Space  will  not  permit  a  complete  list,  even 
on  one  of  the  subjects  of  commercial  law,  and  in  view 
of  this  fact  it  has  been  thought  best  to  give  in  each 
number,  one  or  more  cases  for  study  and  discussion. 

The  study  of  the  abstract  is  never  so  interesting  as 
the  study  of  the  concrete.  The  examination  of  real 
cases  is  far  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  examination  of 
fictitious  ones.  My  own  ob- 
servation leads  me  to  believe 
that  teachers  use  cases  less 
than  they  should,  and  it  is 
primarily  to  stimulate  interest 
in  this  phase  of  commercial 
law  teaching  that  this  series 
of  suggestive  articles  is  un- 
dertaken. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  it  is  far  better  to  cover 
fewer  topics  of  commercial 
law  and  insist  upon  much 
intensive  study  of  many  cases 
on  those  topics,  than  to  cover 
the  entire  field  in  even  the 
best  text  with  little  study  of 
cases.  After  an  important 
principle  has  been  stated, 
there  is  no  better  way  to  fix 
that  principle  in  the  student's 
mind  than  to  study  a  case 
where  it  is  illustrated. 

Many  ways  of  using  cases 
will  suggest  themselves  to 
teachers.      A     different     case 

may  be  assigned  to  each  student  who  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a  full  report  at  the  next  recita- 
tion. .\  large  number  of  cases  may  be  covered 
in  this  way.  In  handling  cases  on  the  more  im- 
portant principles,  the  class  may  be  divided  into  two 
sides,  one  representing  the  plaintiff  and  the  other  the 
defendant.  Much  mental  discipline  can  be  secured 
from  this  method.  One  case  should  at  least  be  handled 
exactly  as  it  would  be  in  court,  to  teach  the  simpler 
I)riiiciplcs  of  procedure  with  which  every  business  man 


p.   G.    XICHOL8,   LL.B. 

Director  Commercial  Branclies.  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
High  Schools;  graduate  Genesee  Wesleyan  Semin- 
ary, graduate  in  law;  formerly  Inspector  of  Com- 
mercial Education  for  the  State  of  New  York; 
instructor  in  Law,  Commercial  Geography  and 
History  of  Commerce,  Rochester  Business  Insti- 
tute; member  of  Committee  on  Examinations.  New 
York    State   Board   of   Regents. 


Well  written  opinions  are  usually  fine  examples  uf 
logic  anil  good  English,  and  students  can  scarcely  fail 
to  derive  from  their  study  benefit  along  these  lines. 

I  do  not  approve  the  practice  of  some  authors  who 
have  used  real  cases  to  illustrate  their  text,  but  have 
substituted  A,  B.  C,  etc.,  for  the  actual  names.  These 
letters  make  an  understanding  of  the  case  more  diffi- 
cult and  arouse  less  interest  on  the  part  of  the  student 
than  do  the  names  of  living  persons.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  briefly  stated  cases  interspersed  through  the  text 
are  valuable  except  as  illustrations.  They  are  too  brief 
and  ir  complete  to  clinch  the 
principle  illustrated  and  in 
daily  practice  are  passed  over 
almost  unnoticed. 

A  few  well  selected  case 
books  should  be  available 
to  the  class,  and  when  cases 
are  assigned,  a  full  written 
preparation  of  the  case  with 
facts,  law.  and  conclusion 
should  be  ex])ected  of  every 
student. 

Teachers  are  invited  to 
give  the  cases  submitted  to 
their  classes  and  write  me  di- 
rect if  I  can  be  of  any  service 
in   connection  with  their  use. 

CONTR.VCTS. 

Case  No.  1. 

Principles : 

Contract   springs   from   ac- 
ceptance of  offer. 
Acceptance    must    be    com- 
municated. 
Offer  may  be   revoked  be- 
fore acceptance. 
( .\merican    Cases    by    Huft'cut    ci: 


White  z'.  Corlies 
Woodruff). 
Plaintiff'  was  a  builder  and  the  defendants  were 
merchants.  In  September,  1865,  the  defendants  fur- 
nished the  plaintiff  with  specifications  for  fitting  up 
their  offices  and  asked  for  a  price.  On  September  28th 
the  plaintiff  left  his  estimate  with  defendants,  and 
they  were  to  let  him  know  their  decision  later.  The 
defendants  decided  to  change  their  specifications,  and 
accordingly  sent  a  new  copy  to  the  plaintiff'  who  signed 
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to  the  clianges.     The  next  day  the  following  note  was 
sent  to  plaintiff  by  defendants; 

Sept.  29. 
Upon  an  agreement  to  finish  the  fitting  up 
of  offices  at  57  Broadway  in  two  weeks  from 
date,  you  can  begin  at  once. 

The  writer  will  call  again,  probably  be- 
tween five  and  six  this  P.  M. 
W.  H.  R. 
For  J.  VV.  Codies  &  Co.,  32  Dey  St. 

Plaintiff  made  no  reply  to  this  note,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  the  defendants  countermanded  the  same  by 
sending  a  second  note.  After  receiving  the  first  note 
and  before  receiving  the  second,  plaintiff  purchased 
lumber  and  began  work  in  the  performance  of  the 
contract. 

Plaintiff  began  this  action  for  damages  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  second  note. 

Case  No.  2. 
I'rinciple — Legality  of  Object. 

Agreements  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Ilishop  z'.   Palmer    (American   Cases  on   Contracts  by 
Huffcut  &  Woodruff). 

Defendant  purchased  plaintiff's  business  at  A  and  B 
for  $5,000  and  plaintiff  agreed  not  to  engage  in  the 
kind  of  business  he  was  constructing  at  A  anywhere 
fur  a  period  of  five  years ;  he  further  agreed  not  to 
enter  into  competition  with  the  business  located  at  B 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  Plaintiff  also  agreed  that  he 
would  purchase  no  material  from  rival  concerns  at  B. 

The  validity  of  this  contract  has  been  called  in 
question. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  in  each  of  the  above  cases 
will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  the  "journal." 


TYPEWRITERS    POPULAR    IN    CHINA. 

Importers  of  American  typewriting  machines  report 
tliat  recent  changes  in  Chinese  political  and  commercial 
organization  are  increasing  their  sales.  There  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  typewriters  among  pro- 
gressive Chinese  business  houses  for  some  time  and  the 
movement  toward  modern  things  generally  following  the 
revolution  is  stimulating  the  adoption  of  all  such  modern 
business  conveniences.  Foreign  firms  in  the  open  ports 
are  also  increasing  the  use  of  typewriters.  Until  re- 
cently many  of  them  still  corresponded  in  handwriting 
and  it  has  been  difficult  to  break  some  of  the  old  and 
conservative  firms  away  from  such  methods.  However, 
about  500  typewriters  are  now  in  use  in  such  firms  in 
Hongkong  at  present  and  at  least  450  of  these  machines 
are  American.  Purely  Chinese  firms  are  now  using  per- 
haps 50  machines  and  more  are  being  sold  daily.  Busi- 
ness college  instruction  in  various  Hongkong  schools  is 
producing  a  large  and  increasing  force  of  stenographers 
among  the  young  Chinese  and  Eurasian  people,  so  that 
the  possible  use  of  typewriters  to  advantage  is  greatly 
increasing. 


HARRY  C.  SPILLMAN. 

The  recent  resignation  of  Raymond  P.  Kelley  as 
manager  of  the  School  Department  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company  left  a  vacancy  that  was  difffcult 
to  fill.  The  choice  fell  upon  Harry  C.  Spillman,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who,  although  young  in  years, 
may  be  termed  a  veteran  in  school  work. 

Mr.  Spillman  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1882.  After 
completing  the  high  school  course  he  attended  Bethel 
College.  We  next  find  him  engaged  in  securing  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  business  world  as  a  news  re- 
porter on  Henry  Watterson's  paper,  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Not  content  with  the  education  he  had  secured,  Mr. 
Spillman  again  entered  school,  completing  a  course  in 


the  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  University.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  teaching  the  commercial  subjects,  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  shorthand.  The  years  1904-1905 
were  spent  with  the  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  1906-1907  with  the  Rockford,  III, 
High  School,  and  1908-1909  with  the  Butte,  Mont., 
High  School.  He  then  held  a  position  in  Milwaukee 
during  1910. 

Mr.  Spillman's  unusual  success  as  a  teacher  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company,  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  New 
York  City  in  1910  and  take  charge  of  the  School  De- 
partment of  the  Metropolitan  District.  During  his 
term  of  office  the  method  of  conducting  the  Remington 
Employment  Department  in  New  York  has  been  re- 
organized, and  the  work  has  become  much  heavier 
in  all  of  its  departments.  His  promotion  to  National 
Manager  is  a  reflection  of  the  superior  work  accom- 
plished by  him  in  New  York.  The  company  is  very 
fortunate  in  having  a  man  so  exceptionally  well  quali- 
fied to  fill  so  responsible  a  position.  Mr.  Spillman  has 
a  host  of  friends  who  will  wish  him  every  success  in 
liis  new  undertaking. 
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NEWSPAPER  DECORATION. 
By  R.  W.  Magee. 
jJP5s*^i?yh  HE  large  American  dailies  during  ihe  past 
w^  T^  ^  ^"^^^  years  have  become  quite  profuse  with 
Iv  X  //a  decorative  style  of  work,  such  as  initials, 
)^^_>5_^^  headings  and  tail-piece  decorations  for 
stones,  and  headings  for  special  departments.  Much 
of  this  work  is  of  a  high  order,  and  has  a  decided  value. 
Such  designs  add  very  materially  to  the  attractiveness 
"f  the  paper  and  are,  therefore,  an  important  agent  in 
increasing  its  sale.  It  is  a  universally  established  fact 
that  "people  like  pictures,"  and  the  vast  number  of  the 
large  daily,  and  especially  Sunday,  illustrated  papers 
that  are  sold  for  the  sake  of  the  illustrations  alone  is 


Illustration    A. 

Initial  letters  may  be  of  a  great  many  varieties  as  to 
form  and  design.  In  fact  there  is  really  no  limit  to 
this  variety.  It  ends  only  with  the  fertile  imagination 
of  the  illustrator. 

Initials  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — first,  ini- 
tials of  a  general  type,  and  second,  initials  intended  to 
suggest  some  particular  thing. 

Illustration  A  presents  two  very  simple  initials.  They 
are  much  of  the  same  style.  The  "T"  belongs  to  the 
first  class  and  the  "O"  to  the  second.  The  "O"  is  made 
in  the  form  of  a  mask  and  is,  therefore,  suggestive  of 
the  stage.  For  many  other  examples  of  initials  look 
through  the  large  daily  and  Sunday  papers.  Copy 
them  and  originate  others.  Use  each  letter  in  the 
alphabet  as  an  initial. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  Newspaper 
Decorative  Drawing  is  the  Special  Department  Head- 
ing. Illustration  B  is  intended  as  a  heading  for  the 
"Books"  department.  The  design  is  strong  and  sug- 
gestive. It  is  suitable  for  either  one  or  two  columns. 
Illustration   C  presents   a   humorous   heading  for   the 


Illustration    C. 

culiimn  known  as  "Female  Help  Wanted."  The  cari- 
cature of  the  little  man  with  the  baby  in  one  hand  and 
the  frying  pan  in  the  other  certainly  indicates  a  lack  of 
female  assistance.  There  can  be  just  as  many  different 
headings  as  there  are  departments. 

The  accompanying  designs  are  intended  as  headings 
for  regular  departments.  But  there  are  many  special 
articles  from  time  to  time  that  require  decoration. 
Then,  too,  on  occasions  such  as  Thanksgiving  or 
I  hristmas,  decorative  designs  or  full  page  decorations 
are  frequently  used.  Special  designs  and  full  page 
decorations,  such  as  have  just  been  mentioned,  form 
the  highest  class  of  newspaper  decoration,  and  require 
plenty  of  originality  and  good  taste. 

Remember  that  designs  for  newspapers  are  usually 
made  to  fit  one,  two,  three  or  more  columns.  If  an 
editor  asks  you  to  submit  a  design  for  his  paper,  he 
will  advise  you  as  to  the  number  of  columns  he  desires 
it  to  occupy. 

As  a  final  suggestion  let  the  most  of  one's  time  be 
employed  in  thinking  out  new  designs,  in  actually  cre- 
ating something  of  one's  own  fancy.  It  is  well  to 
copy  some,  and  it  is  even,  advisable,  yes  essential,  to 
study  the  designs  of  others,  but  an  artist's  success  is 
due  largely  to  the  amount  of  originality  and  individ- 
uality he  puts  into  his  work. 


HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

Are  you  cross  and  disgusted,  my   dear  little  man? 

I   will   tell  you  a  wonderful  trick 
That   will  bring  you  contentment,   if  anything  can: 

Do  something  for  somebody — quick! 

Do  something  for  somebody — quick! 

Are  you  very  tired  with  play,  little  girl? 

Weary,  discouraged  and  sick? 
Til   tell  you  the  loveliest  game  in  the  world — 
Do   something  for  somebody — quick! 
Do  something  for   somebody — quick! 

Though    it    rain    like    the    rain    of   the   floods,    little    man. 

And  the  clouds  are  forbidding  and  thick, 

You  can   make  the  sun   shine   in  your  soul,   little   man — 

Do   something  for  somebody — quick! 

Do   something  for  somebody — quick! 

Though    the    skies    are    like    brass    overhead,    little    girl — 
And  the  walk  like  a  well-heated  brick; 
And  all  your  affairs  are  in  a  terrible  whirl? 

Do   something  for  somebody — quick! 

Do   something  for   somebody — quick! 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 

The  Business  Journal  has  been  favored  with  reports  of 
the  commencement  exercises  that  were  held  in  many  of 
the  business  schools  during  the  past  two  months,  and  we 
regret  space  forbids  giving  each  school  the  special  men- 
tion that  the  occasion  demands.  We  can.  therefore,  give 
but  a  brief  summary  of  a  few. 

Douglas  Business  College,  of  Uniontown.  Pa.,  held  its 
e.xercises  June  2Sth.  A  prominent  attorney  of  that  city 
addressed  the  class,  giving  the  students  some  practical 
advice  on  what  the  business  man  would  expect  of  them. 
Warren  Douglas,  President  of  the  five  Douglas  Schools, 
also  gave  a  short  talk. 

The  Rhode  Island  Commercial  School,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  held  its  fourteenth  annual  exercises  on  June  28th. 
Tliere  were  141  graduates.  Major-General  John  C.  Black, 
Fresident  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
delivered  the  address  of  the  evening.  The  Principal,  H.  L. 
Jacobs,  was  paid  some  well-earned  compliments  by  one 
of  the  local  pastors  for  the  good  work  he  is  doing  for 
the  school. 

Miss  Blunt's  Business  School,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  grad- 
uated a  class  of  thirty  on  June  28th.  A  banquet  preceded 
the  exercises.  The  motto  of  the  class  "Out  of  the  Bay 
and  Into  the  Deep,"  appears  very  appropriate,  and  w: 
trust  the  adventurers,  during  their  voyage  through  the 
l)usincss  world,  may  find  that  someone  has  preceded  them 
and  oiled  the  waters. 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Business  College  closed  on  June 
28th.  The  graduating  class  numbered  72.  The  exercises 
were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  large  number  of  friends  and 
relatives  present. 

McCann's  Business  College,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  held 
its  exercises  on  July  10th.  Dr.  Driver,  of  Chicago,  de- 
livered the  address.  The  students  from  the  branch  school 
at  Reading  were  in  attendance.  On  July  11th  the  two 
schools  held  their  annual  picnic. 

Lock  Haven.  Pa..  Business  Institute  closed  on  June 
27th.  The  class  was  addressed  by  the  superintendent  of 
tlie  county  schools. 

The  Waterloo,  la..  Business  College  held  its  exercises 
on  August  8th,  when  a  class  of  31  was  graduated.  Dr. 
Talmage,  of  Boston,  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 

Thirty  students  were  graduated  from  the  Titusville.  Pa  , 
Business  College  on  June  14th. 

The  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa..  Business  College,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dodson,  Principals,  celebrated  its  second  annual  com- 
mencement by  graduating  a  class  of  SO  students.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  a  good  showing  for  so  young  an  institution. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  graduates  of  the  Mock- 
ridge  Business  School,  East  New  York,  received  their  di- 
plomas at  the  Masonic  Temple,  Brooklyn.  C.'W.  Lyon, 
District  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools,  addressed 
the  graduates.  Joseph  T.  Griffin,  Principal  of  Public 
School  114,  Manhattan,  gave  a  strong,  inspiring  and 
illuminating  address,  taking  as  his  subject  "Education  for 
Business  Efficiency."  The  Principal,  John  G.  Mockridge. 
presented  the  diplomas. 

The  C.  E.  Willard  Business  School,  of  Hornell,  N.  Y.. 
enjoys  "surcease  from  labor"  occasionally  at  least,  and 
held  not  long  ago  its  annual  banquet  at  which  covers 
were  laid  for  150  persons.  The  graduating  class  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

At  the  commencement  in  June  of  the  well-known  and 
popular  Eaton  &  Burnett  Business  College,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  eighteen  young  ladies  and  fourteen  young  men  re- 
siding in  Baltimore,  and  six  young  ladies  and  five  young 
men  from  other  communities,  received  their  diplomas  at 
the  hands  of  the  college  authorities. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Bristol  County 
Business   School,   of  Taunton,   Mass.,  Jacob   Riis,   of   New 


York,  addressed  the  graduating  class.  He  gave  them  a 
short  resume  of  the  struggles  through  which  he  had 
passed,  and  told  them  the  motto  which  he  had  followed 
was  "Never  grieve  over  past  mistakes,"  stating  that  the 
fellow  who  makes  no  mistakes  is  the  fellow  who  never 
does  anything  worth  while.  Another  extract  from  his  ad- 
dress is  also  very  good  advice  for  the  young  man  and 
young  woman  just  starting  out  in  life:  "By  a  fight  I  do 
not  mean  that  fighting  is  only  worth  while  when  you 
win.  Sometimes  it  is  better  the  other  way,  but  if  you  are 
fighting  for  the  right,  put  your  soul  into  it.  Keep  your 
eyes  on  the  goal  and  strive  for  the  best  you  can  get. 
after  which  take  a  fresh  grip  and  begin  over  again.  Make 
compromises  when  you  have  to,  but  never  of  principle.  Do 
not  stand  so  everlastingly  straight  that  you  will  fall  over 
backward  and  are  then  of  no  use.  Give  me  the  man  who 
says  outright  what  he  thinks  and  with  regard  to  no  one. 
If  you  want  to  be  a  great  man,  a  great  woman,  l)e  great 
in  the  things  you  do  daily;  that  is  how  greatness  is  made. 
If  a  soldier  was  shot  in  the  back  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg he  was  considered  a  traitor  and  would  not  be  buried 
with  the  other  soldiers.  To-day  is  a  clean  new  page.  Write 
on  it  that  which  you  will  not  have  to  repent,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  God." 

The  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Business  College,  bearing  the 
honored  name  of  Bryant  &  Stratton's,  graduated  172 
young  men  and  women  at  the  spring  commencement,  this 
being  the  fifty-seventh  of  the  institution.  The  exercises 
were  in  the  famed  Convention  Hall.  The  graduates  were 
102  from  the  Business  Department  and  70  from  the  Short- 
hand. Medals  were  presented  to  Miss  Nettie  E.  Bauer,  of 
Buffalo,  for  the  greatest  efliciency  in  typewriting,  and  tn 
Miss  Lena  Mauchman,  of  Buffalo,  for  the  greatest  speed. 
Charles  R.  Huntley.  President  of  the  Buffalo  General 
Electric  Company,  presented  the  diplomas.  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Jessup  delivered  the  address  to  the  graduates.  This 
great  educational  institution  having  a  great  past,  has  a 
mighty  present  and  a  splendidly  dominating  future,  if  we 
rightly  observe   the  "signs  of  the  times." 


MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 

A  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Hannibal,  Mo.,  High 
School  next  year  is  to  be  Paul  Lomax.  who  last  year 
taught  in  the   Brookfield.   Mo.,   High  School. 

The  Northwestern  Business  College,  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
has  re-engaged  H.  N.  Stronach  as  principal  of  the  com- 
mercial  department. 

Miss  Eva  Faulkner,  this  year  a  teacher  in  the  State 
Normal  School.  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  is  to  join  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Trenton,  Mo.,  High  School. 

Edwin  Harlin,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  will  take  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  East  Grand  "Forks,  Minn.,  High 
School  in  September. 

Miss  Fern  Crun,  of  .Albion,  Mich.,  is  to  teach  in  Calu- 
met, Mich.,  next  j'ear. 

W'.  E.  Benscoter,  who  has  for  the  past  two  j-ears  had 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  in  the  Drury  High 
School,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  has  resigned  his  position 
and  the  coming  year  will  take  charge  of  the  commercial 
department  in  one  of  the  high  schools  in  Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa. 

Miss  N.  L.  Doane,  of  .-Kuburn.  Me.,  will  act  as  instructor 
in  the  shorthand  department  of  Drake  College,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  during  the  ensuing  year. 

George  F.  Nightingale  is  to  be  the  new  teacher  in  the 
Melrose,  Mass.,  High  School  this  year,  to  handle  arith- 
metic. 

The  commercial  work  in  the  Waterloo,  la..  Business 
College  is  to  be  handled  by  J.  K.  Plummer  of  Los  .An- 
geles. Calif. 
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J.  G.  Burridge,  for  some  time  coiiiniercial  teacher  in 
the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  has  Ijeen  en- 
gaged by  the  Spencerian  Business  College,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

I.  T.  Conklin.  of  I'eekskill,  N.  Y.,  is  to  follow  Ralph 
Wright,  at  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Wright  having  accepted  a 
teaching  position  in  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  High  School, 
where  he  is  to  handle  commercial  work. 

The  position  as  manager  of  the  Meadville,  Pa.,  Com- 
mercial College  is  to  be  held  by  D.  W.  Hofif  of  Lawrence. 
Mass. 

Miss  Dorothy  A.  Helme,  of  Chester,  N.  Y..  is  to  teach 
next  year  in  the  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  High  School.  Miss  Helme, 
who  taught  last  year  at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  is  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Dora  Schumacher  and  Miss  Ada  Williams. 

The  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Princeton,  111., 
High  School  is  to  be  Miss  M.  Eleanor  Peterson,  who  last 
year  taught  in  the  LeMars,  Iowa,  High  School.  Miss 
Peterson  is  to  be  followed  at  LeMars  by  Miss  Nellie  M. 
Clear,  of  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Clyde  C.  Wilson  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  goes  next  year  to 
teach  commercial  work  in  the  .Austin,  Minn..  High 
School. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Finley,  of  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  has  joined 
the  staflf  in  the  Poughkeepsie,   N.,   Y.   High   School. 

The  penmanship  work  in  Strayer's  Business  College. 
I'hiladelphia,  Pa.,  is  to  be  handled  by  J.  S.  Lilly,  of  Mt. 
Lookout,   West  Virginia. 

R.  W.  Manly  of  Stillwater,  Okla.,  is  to  teach  commer- 
cial  work  in  the   Nevada,   Mo.,   High   School. 

Erwin  Campbell  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  engaged  to 
teach  cominercial  work  in  the  Business  Institute,  Detroit. 
"  R.  S.  Baker,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  closed  a  contract 
with  the  Worcester  Mass.,  Business  Institute.  Mr.  Baker 
is  to  follow  W.  K.  Crouthamel,  who  has  gone  to  take 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Concord,  Mass., 
High  School. 

Frank  E.  McClintock  has  secured  a  position  in  Duff's 
College,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

M.  C.  Moyer  has  accepted  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in   King's   Business  College,   Raleigh,   N.   C. 

E.  M.  Carmody,  of  Sandy  Rock,  Conn.,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  take  charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  Sher- 
man's Business  School,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Burt  Thompson,  now  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has 
been  taking  work  at  the  Rochester  Business  Institute, 
is  to  be  an  assistant  commercial  teacher  in  the  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Business  College. 

The  commercial  work  in  the  Spencerian  Business 
School,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  handled  next  year  by 
Floyd  Marshall,  of  Seymour,  Indiana. 

O.  J.  Dickey,  recently  of  Menominee,  Mich.,  is  teach- 
ing now  in  tlie  Cream  City  Business  College,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

C.  A.  Landin  has  closed  a  contract  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  Trinity  College,  Round  Rock,  Texas,  for  the 
year  1912-13. 

Miss  Margaret  O.  Cook  is  to  teach  next  year  in  the 
Gilbertville,   Mass.,   High   School. 

W.  D.  Wigent  of  Atchison,  Kansas,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Mosher  &  Lampman  Business  College, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

E.    C.    Bosworth    is   to   teach    commercial    work   in   the 
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Detroit,    Mich.,    Y.  -M.   C.   A.,    during   tl: 
September,    1912. 

Miss  Luella  Fogelsanger  taught  for  the  summer  in  the 
V.  W.  C.  A.,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

T.  R.  Morrissey  is  to  be  the  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  High  School  for  the  year  1912-13. 

The  position  as  principal  of  the  Normalville  Public 
Schools  is  to  be  held  next  year  by  W.  D.  McLean. 

A.  M.  Steed  is  now  the  proprietor  of  the  National  Busi- 
ness School  at  Joliet,  Illinois. 

M.  A.  Albin,  recently  of  Salem,  Oregon,  has  just  closed 
a  contract  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Business  College  of  Ed- 
monton,  Ottawa,   Can. 

11.  W.  Jacobs,  who  taught  last  year  for  the  Iron  Moun- 
lain,  Mich.,  High  School,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
'I  aylorville.  111.,  High  school. 

W.  M.  Speicher,  recently  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  wiierc  he 
was  attending  the  Zanerian  College,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  \'irginia  Commercial  and  Shorthand  College, 
Lynchburg,    Va. 

The  Ramona,  Okla.,  High  School  has  added  to  its  staff 
as  commercial  teacher  Perry  Singer,  now  of  Earlton, 
Kansas. 

M.  J.  Evans,  of  University  Place,  Neb.,  will  conduct  the 
commercial  work  in  the  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  High 
School,  next  year. 

F.  M.  Schuck,  of  Danville,  111.,  goes  to  the  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Commercial  College. 

C.  P.  Blackburn,  now  of  Paris,  Texas,  is  to  be  a  new 
comercial  teacher  at  the  University  of  Puget  Sound,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

The  assistant  commercial  teacher  at  the  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  Business  College,  is  to  be  William  G.  Bird,  of 
Bangor,  Pa. 

Miss  Frances  Keleghan,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  shorthand  department  in 
the  Eagan   School  of  Business,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

The  position  as  head  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Gibson  City,  Illinois,  High  School  is  to  be  handled 
]jy  Miss  Nora  E.   Chapman,  now  of  Chicago,  111. 

Frank  D.  Smith,  who  has  had  long  experience  as  a  high 
school  principal  and  city  superintendent  of  schools,  is  to 
teach   in  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,   Business  College. 

W.  R.  Thompson,  who  has  during  the  past  year  acted  as 
commercial  teacher  in  Baker  University  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Baldwin.  Kansas,  has  accepted  a  position  as  a 
teacher  of  similar  work  at  Washington,  Kansas. 

H.  C.  Pitton,  of  Stanton,  Michigan,  is  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  commercial  work  of  the  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  High 
School. 

T.  C.  Greene,  last  year  a  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Commercial  College,  is  to  take  charge  of 
the  commercial  work  in  the  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  High 
School  for  the  year  beginning  September,  1912. 

The  Southern  Commercial  School,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
is  now  under  the  management  of  S.  A.  Ralston,  of  Enid, 
Okla. 

The  commercial  department  of  the  Casselton,  N.  D., 
High  School  has  added  to  its  staiif  Roy  Edmondson,  of 
Shenandoah,   Iowa. 

The  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  High  School  has  added  to  its 
staff  of  teachers  H.  F.  Sanger,  of  Juniata  College,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. 
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BILLING. 
By  J.  C.  Kane,  New  York  City. 

NDER  this  heading  is  included  way-billing 
of  merchandise  by  express,  freight  traffic  by 
transportation  companies,  account  sales  in 
cummission,  bills  of  sale  in  chattel  mort- 
gages; choses  in  action  at  law,  inventories 
m  mercantile  and  law  procedure,  the  general  to-hand 
bill  for  services  given,  and  the  many  kinds  of  bills  ren- 
dered with  the  sale  of  commodities. 

The  business  bill  is  the  bearing  upon  which  the  well- 
oiled  system  of  industry  revolves. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  had  si.x  years  of  rail- 
road e,\perience  as  way-bill  clerk,  and  also  an  extended 
experience  as  entry  clerk  with  a  large  notion  house.  In 
both  instances  not  only  was  there  necessity  for  correct 
work,  but  expedition  was  the  chief  demand. 

The  billing  of  to-day  is  almost  entirely  done  by  the 
use  of  the  typewriter,  yet  the  art  of  calculating  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  individual  mind. 

Skill  gives  ease  and  facility  in  executing  the  billing  de- 
mands of  large  concern,=.  To  maintain  ease  and  correct- 
ness in  billing  extensions  every  short  idea  of  calculation, 
looking  toward  rapidity,  must  be  learned,  either  by  ac- 
quirement or  discovery.  The  hand  and  the  mind  must  be 
alert  to  the  saving  of  time.  To  know  and  to  do  are  the 
watchwords    in    billing   to-day. 


J.   C.  KANE. 


In  the  six  items  of  the  bill  given  herewith  will  be 
found  sufificient  practice  in  rapid,  correct  calculating  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  process  used  in  each  item.  The 
plan  is  to  receive  the  number  of  yards  and  the  price  per 
yard— and  with  the  same  writing  place  the  extension. 

58  yards  fabric  @  .28  per  yard |  16^4 

26      -  „  .36     9.36 

89       „       lace  .93     82  77 

38 42     15.96 

46 IS     6.90 

137 51     69.87 


The  first— 58  multiplied  by  28  is  done  by  changing 
either  the  58  to  60  or  28  to  30.  Taking  the  latter,  30  times 
58  equals  1740,  which  is  using  two  more  58s  than  neces- 
sary, or  116,  which  subtracted  from  1740  is  a  result  of 
$16.24. 

Second — 26  times  36  is  found  by  multiplying  36  by  25 
and  1,  or  2Vi  of  360  e(|uals  900  plus  1  time  36,  of  $9.36. 

Third— 89  times  93,  by  the  complement  method,  equals 
100—93,  or  7;  100—89,  or  11;  multiplying  the  7  by  11  equals 
77,  then  subtract  7  from  89  or  the  11  from  93,  giving  a 
remainder  of  82  and  placing  the  figures  as  $82.77. 

Fourth — 38  multiplied  by  42  is  quickly  done  by  changing 
the  smaller  number,  38,  to  40  and  the  large  number  back 
to  40;  40  times  40  equals  1600,  minus  the  square  of  the 
differences,  which  is  2  times  2,  or  4;  1600  minus  4  equals 
$15.96. 

Fifth — 46  yards  @  15  cents;  in  multiplying  always  call 
15  as  IH  times  46,  or  $6.90. 

Sixth  and  last  item— 137  times  51— call  the  51  as  yi  and 
1  times  the  number  137,  which  would  be  68.50  plus  137,  or 
$69.87. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  following  extensions 
are  made  very  rapidly  by  a  successful  biller. 

1554  lb   substance  @  .18        per  tb $2  79 

14H  „  „  .13  , 1.89 

125       „  „  .13  1-3     , 16.67 

51       „  „  .22H        11.48 

49^  „  „  .38H       „     „   19.06 

53^  „  „  .16%       87.86 


$139.75 

In  handling  fractional  parts  the  same  simplicity  and 
accuracy  in  result  is  always  at  hand  as  in  whole  numbers. 

The  extensions  in  this  bill  of  practical  figures  are  cal- 
culated as  follows: 

First  line— 1514  times  18,  is  1^  and  H  times  or  $2.79; 
or  it  could  be  stated,  changing  18  to  2.  2  times  155  Is 
310  minus  31.  a  result  of  $2.79. 

Second  line,  14'^  times  13,  would  read  15  x  13  equals 
195  minus  6,  answer  $1.89. 

Third  line— 125  times  13  1-3,  is  very  easy  at  1  1-3  times 
126;  answer,  $16.67. 

Fourth  line— 51  times  22,>4  read  J^  and  1  time  225  or 
$11.48. 

Fifth  line— 49%  times  38,'/^,  changes  49 J^  to  SO  or  H  of 
385   equals   1925.   minus   19.  answer  $19.06. 

Sixth  line— 53H  times  \6\A  is  \]A  and  lyi  times  5'35 
or  $87.86. 

Calculations  of  the  above  order  may  seem  confusing  or 
difficult,  but  getting  to  the  base  of  calculation,  to  know 
figures,  clears  the  way  to  comprehension  and  ease.  Prac- 
tice and  practice,  thinking  and  thinking  is  the  by-way  to 
success   in  billing. 


The   items   above   are    in   whole   numbers   and 
will   be   determined   separately  and   differently, 


$201.10 


Champion    Shorthar 


NATHAN  BEHRIN. 
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Touch  Tjpewriting  Made  Easy  |, 

NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtaineil 
in  your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Toucti  Typewriting  will  do  this  for  you 

Bliss  System  of  Bookkeeping 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  busi- 
ness offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  train- 
ing and  experience.  Business  men  to-day  demand 
the  finished  and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS 
SYSTEM  affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night   schools,  etc. 

National  Dictation  Book 

With  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation  Books  until 
you   have   examined   the   National. 


THE    F.    H.    BLISS    PUBLISHING 
SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


CO. 


The  Van  Sant  System  of  Touch  Typewriting 

ARE  YOU  THINKING 

about  your  text-books  on 

TYPEWR I  TING  ? 

You  could  not  do  better  than  to  ado[)t  Ihc  well-known 

VAN  SANT  SYSTEM 

It  was  the  first  practical  Touch  System.  It  has 
been  frequently  revised  and  improved.  It  was  the 
first  to  abolish  figures  to  indicate  fingering,  and  to 
assign  a  definite  duty  to  each  finger.  Every  text- 
book which  has  been  published  since  has  adopted 
this  method  as  its  basis.  The  Van  Sant  System  may 
be  truly  said  to  be 

THE  SYSTEM  WHICH  HAS  REVOLUTIONIZED 
THE  TYPEWRITING  OF  THE  WORLD 

It  is  simple,  logical,  effective,  systematic.  Your 
typewriting  room  problem  will  be  solved  if  you 
adopt  this  system.  It  is  easily  taught  and  easily 
learned.  It  is  the  best  system  for  Commercial 
Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  Correspondence 
Schools. 

Sample  copies  in  paper  covers  to  schools,  25  cents. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  self-instruction. 

Price:     Pamphlet    form    50  cents. 

Cloth-bound     75 

Published  in  separate  editions  for  all  standard 
tyoewriters. 

In  ordering  state  for  what  machines  the  lessons 
are  desired. 

A.  C.  VAN  SANT,  2960  Dewey  Ave.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


"TALK  IS  CHEAP" 

But  back  behind  our  "talk"  we  "have  the  goods."  We  don't  claim 
to  know  it  all,  but 

€;f)e  practical  l^ext  poofe  Company 

has    had    twenty-five    years    of    experience    in    making    school    books 
practical. 

The  most  practical  way  for  you  to  test  this  is  to  let  us  send  you 
sample  copies  of  some  of  our  publications.  A  mere  glance  into  their 
pages  will  tell  you  more  than  any  amount  of  this  "talk."  There  are 
features  in  all  of  our  books,  so  novel,  so  pertinent,  so  interesting,  so 
attractive,  that  they  will  surprise  you.  Put  us  to  the  test,  and  you  will 
find  that  this  talk  is  not  mere  "talk." 

®J)^  practical  Cext  ^oijk  Campanp 


Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


DEPARTMENT   OF   CORRESPONDENCE 

By  Hiram  Gilbert. 


Pirst    Form    of    Salutation. 


//lAy.  -<:/..7<:;/::^4'<^<^^^ 


/iZyt>o-'ny, 


y:-e^<:iyiy 


Second    Form    ot    Salutation. 


7a.''n.-<-^.xA-teA^  /].  Ar^  J/-cl^t^  /,  /f  < 


One   Line   Heading. 


Two  Line  Heading. 


/.^^■fyiXi-yx-Ly  ray  cA.--t^ /cf^  /ef/2-. 


Three  Line  Heading. 


^'-i^'0—c--cyLy 


Letter    Showing    Proper    .\rrangement    of    Heading,    Address, 
Salutation,    Complimentary    Closing    and    Signature. 


^^ 


5W^, 


7tA...(Zyyiyhy  J^VL'i-yyLyi^i^.^f^yhy^ 


",  ^  h  '  '  '  - ' 


Sei'tember,  1912. 


''/^l^^Mi^/^ 


For  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS    HAVE 

jsainlained    their    superiority   for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanships 
Uniformity, 

Durability, 

Silvered  Steel  Pens 

Nos.  39  and  40  New  Patterns 
Samples  on  Application 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


^  POINTED-  "^%7=    '    '' 


PENMAN'S  DICTIONARY.  Contains 
3,000  words,  suitably  arranged  for  in- 
■jtant  reference,  for  practice.  If  your 
class  needs  drills  on  small  t's,  for  in- 
stance, you  have  48  special  words  em- 
bracing that  feature.  And  how  often 
do  you  want  class  practice  on  long 
words  to  develop  continuous  move- 
ments. Send  S  two-cent  stamps.  The 
Business  Journal,  Tribune  Building, 
New    Tork. 


THE   BUSINESS  JOURNAL. 


EMPLOYEES    SHOULD    WATCH 
DRESS. 

According  to  Mrs.  L.  Prince,  direc- 
tor of  the  salesmanship  school  of  the 
Boston  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  it  is  not  business  honesty  for 
a  working  girl  to  wear  high-heeled 
shoes,  such  as  are  the  prevailing- 
mode  nowadays.  In  her  school  Mrs. 
Prince  lays  special  emphasis  on  what 
shop  girls  should  wear,  what  they 
should  study  and  what  they  should 
eat.  She  gives  a  course  on  food  val- 
ues and  diet;  a  course  in  textiles,  em- 
bracing weaving  and  spinning,  which 
enables  the  students  to  determine  the 
wearing  qualities  of  various  mate- 
rials; also  a  course  on  the  nervous 
system,  including  habits,  emotions 
and  will  power. 
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During  the  summer  there  was  held 
in  London,  England,  what  was  en- 
titled the  Fifth  British  Business  Effi- 
ciency Exhibition,  including  card-sys- 
tems, check  protectors,  addressing 
machines,  stamp  affixers,  typewriters 
and  accessories,  carbon  papers,  filing- 
systems,  duplicating  machines,  bill- 
ing machines,  business  phonographs, 
loose  leaf  and  perpetual  ledger  sys- 
tems, etc.,  etc.  The  Consul  General 
of  the  United  States  reports  that 
"this  exhibition  differed  in  one  impor- 
tant particular  from  many  of  the 
trade  exhibitions  recently  held  in 
London,  i.  e.,  the  marked  preponder- 
ance of  American  devices,  systems 
and  office  equipments  shown.  Prob- 
ably more  than  one-half  of  the  ex- 
hibits were  of  American  manufacture, 
and  the  opinion  was  frequently  ex- 
pressed at  the  exhibition  that  the 
Americans  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
improved  methods  by  which  the 
transaction  of  business  is  so  greatly 
facilitated. 

"The  introduction  in  recent  years 
of  improved  methods  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  and  the  adoption 
of  office  equipment  in  the  way  of  fil- 
ing cabinets,  etc.,  in  which  correspond 
ence  and  documents  can  be  placed  so 
as  to  be  readily  accessible  have  been 
effected  to  some  extent  through  at- 
tractive advertising,  but  even  to  a 
greater  extent  through  the  efforts  of 
traveling  representatives  and  through 
the  publicity  gained  at  business  effi- 
ciency exhibitions." 

PENS!  Have  you  ever  used  a  pen 
that  gave  entire  satisfaction?  A  pen 
that  would  slide  easily  over  any  kind 
of  paper?  Eight  2-cent  stamps  gets 
three  dozen  of  just  the  pen  for  busi- 
ness writing.  The  Business  Journal, 
Tribune    Building.    New    Tork. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 


No.  601   E  Magnum  Quill  Pen 

Sold   by  Stationers    Everywhere 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT   G  SONS 

Allred  Field  t,  Co.,  Agenis,  93  Chambers  St..  N.  Y, 


HIGGINS'I™ 

Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 


The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisiaction 


At  Dealers  Generally 


Or  send  15  cenis  lor  3 
bollle  by  mail,   lo 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SPEEDY  WRITERS 
NEED 

Dixon's 

"Stenographer" 
Pencils. 

Three  Grades: 

No.  489 — very  soft. 

No.  490 — soft  medium. 

No.  491 — inedivim. 
Send  10c  for  samples. 
JOSEPH  DIXON    CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  Cily,  N.  J. 

DISPLAY  CUTS  command  instant 
attention,  and  are  the  best  illustra- 
tions for  the  space  they  occupy  that  a 
commercial  school  can  use  in  news- 
paper or  circular  advertising,  and 
when  artistic  they  are  not  out  of  place 
in  a  catalog.  We  have  good  ones.  Tell 
us  u'hat  you  want,  and  we'll  fill  the 
bill.  Tlie  Business  Journal.  Tribune 
Building,    New   York. 


■' 


III 


^^ 


RESULTS    COUNT 


^     „  Alhambra.    Calif..    .4.ug.   6,    1012. 

Gentlemen:  „  ^     ,  ^   -^       ^ 

You  have  been  sending  me  advertising  matter  ot  your  shorthand  texts  for  Ihe  iiast  five  or  six  years.  1  always  spurned  it  and 
fought  it  down— was  very  much  against  it.  Two  years  ago,  while  teaching  in  New  York  City,  1  signed  a  contract  with  the  Heald 
School  at  Stockton  Calif  When  I  arrived  there,  I  found  they  were  using  the  Barnes  text-books  on  shorthand.  1  had  to  get  it 
in  good  form  so  I  'could  teach  it.  I  did  so,  and  fell  in  love  with  California  and  Barnes'  text.  I  can  get  better  results  than  1 
ever  did   in   my   life  with  any  other  system. 

I  have  just  carefully  examined  your  text  on  typewriting,  and  for  the  future  you  shall  have  my  orders  tor  all  texts  on  short- 
hand and  typewriting.     I  am  after  RESULTS  for  my  students,  and  1  can  get  the  results  with  the  use  of  your  books. 

L.   C.  Kline.  Alhambra  Bus.   College. 

BARNES'  PRACTICAL,  COURSE  IN  SHORTHAND  is  used  in  the  above  school.  Any  shorthand  teacher  or  school  pro- 
prieto?  may  obtain  a  tree  wer  bound  copy  of  this  book  by  writing  for  it.  It  Is  published  in  two  synems-the  BENN  PITMAN 
and  the   GRAHAM.     State  preference,    and  give   name 


school.     Special    examination    rates   on   Typewriting    Instructors. 


THE  ARTHUR  J.  BARNES  PUBLISHING  CO.  st. 'i?S'i!fs,"^a 
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HOW   TO    GET   BUSINESS. 

WHERE  is  the  business  that 
grows,  or  even  holds  its 
own.  and  does  not  adver- 
tise? Look  at  the  business 
establishments  in  your 
town  and  see  which  are  growing.  As- 
suredly those  which  put  ample  adver- 
tising into  their  enterprise,  putting  as 
it  were  a  sort  of  "show  window"  into 
the  circular,  the  newspaper,  the  mag- 
azine. Well-known  authorities  say 
that  the  great  department  stores  of 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  spend  from  5  to  15  per 
cent,  of  their  yearly  income  in  adver- 
tising their  goods.  Some  one  must 
prepare  these  advertisements.  We  be- 
lieve to-day  is  a  good  time  for  young, 
thoughtful,  enterprising  men  to  enter 
the  schools  where  advertising  is 
taught.  There  is  a  real  "knack"  in 
that  business  as  in  all  other  lines  of 
labor,  and  the  one  who  catches  on  to 
the  principles  of  successful  advertis- 
ing and  places  himself  in  connection 
with  the  men  who  need  such  wise  ef- 
fort, is  sure  to  win  a  superior  posi- 
tion and  be  of  service  in  the  world. 
There  are  four  branches  of  advertis- 
ing study  which  must  be  thoroughly 
mastered:  Attracting  attention;  in- 
teresting the  possible  customer;  cre- 
ating the  desire  to  buy;  and  inducing 
the  actual  buying.  Each  of  these  spe- 
cial features  demand  careful  study, 
wise  application,  and  as  to-day  is  the 
"day  of  advertising"  as  never  before, 
it  is  a  splendid  field  for  our  pushing, 
wide-awake  young  men.  and  is  even 
now  pursued  by  truly  progressive 
young   women. 


ONLY  ONE  BEST  ''^^"t^S^^^-^T^l 


iciple,    tburouKli 
World's  firsi  prize.      Ra 
'  nal  and  one  of  my  Favorite  Pe 

i09  Minor  BIdg..  Kansas  City.  Mo 


AUGUST  HARTKORN,  C.  P.  .\. 

E.xpert   Examiner   of   Disputed   Docu- 
ments and   .\ccounts. 

41    Park  Row.   New  York   City. 


BANKER 


•ork  l« 
aours  short,  salary* good.  Endorsed 
K  bankers.  Very  low  cost,  easy 
.     Write  tiiday  for  catalog: 

AMERICAN   SCHOOL  OF   BANKING 
137  McLene  Blilg  .  Columbus.  Ohio 


KXt'KLSIOK     PENCIL,     SHARPENER. 

The  perfect  Sharpener  for  the  pocket 
or  desk.  It  will  cut  a  needle  point 
without  breaking  the  lead.  We  can 
recommend  this  unreservedly.  Money 
back  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Eighteen  two-cent  stamps  brings  one 
by  return  mail.  The  Business  Jour- 
nal,  Tribune   Building:,   New  York  City. 


Detroit,  Michigan 


in  Business  Writing,  Ornamental  Writ- 
ing, Engrossing  Script  and  Lettering. 
Pen  copies.  Red  ink  criticisms.  Easy 
payments.     Circvdar  free.     Address 


AMARILLO,  TEXAS 


I  am  the  "Lone  Star"  Card  Specialist.  Have  the 
most  complete  Mail  Course  in  U.  S.  and  for  the 
least  money.  Let  me  prove  it.  Your  name 
artistically  wTitten  ou  15  Cards  for  2oc.  Send 
10c.  for  sample  H  doz.  and  Agent's  outfit. 


MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE 

Mailed  for  .50c.  Send  2c.  for  circular 

VV    F    DTTMM   267   EGE   AVENUE 
V\.  \L.  i  J  LJl\  IN,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 

Engrossing  A  Specialty 

Resolutions  for  Framing  or  A  Ibum  Form 
E.  H.McGHEE,  Box  561,  Trenton,  N.J. 

"CARDS 

pack    of 


arents  «ill,  each  order.      AGENTS  WANTED, 

BLANK  CARDS 


I  have  the  very  best  blank 
cards  now  on  the  market. 
20  different  colors.  Sample  100  post- 
press.  75c    Card  Circular  for  red  stamp. 


:inds.  Many  new. 
100  postpaid,  25c.  Less  for  more.  Inlt.  Glossy  Black  or 
Very  Best  White.  15c.  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Holder. 
10c.  Gillott's  No.  1  Pens.  10c.  per  doz.  Lessons  in  Card 
Writing.     Circular  for  stamp- 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176,  FAIR  HAVEN,  PA. 


SEND  NOW 

for  the  latest  book  on 

Alphabets 

the  work  of 

CHARLES  ROLLINSON 

America's  Foremost  Engrossing   Artist 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
81.00  postpaid 

Ames  &  RoUinson 


203  Broadway 


New  York 


HOW   DO    YOU    LAY    BRICKS? 

A  wide-awake  promoter  was  on  a 
scaffold  as  the  masons  were  laying 
bricks.  He  stood  intently  watching 
this  man,  that  man  and  the  other.  He 
counted  the  number  of  separate  mo- 
tions from  the  time  the  last  brick  was 
"tapped"  into  its  mortar  until  its 
neighbor  had  received  the  same  gen- 
tle "tap."  The  dabs  of  the  trowel  in 
the  mortar  tub,  the  spreading  of  the 
mortar,  the  laying  of  the  brick  in 
the  same,  the  wiping  of  the  superflu- 
ous mortar  from  front  and  rear — all 
these  were  watched  with  great  inter- 
est. This  promoter  said,  "They  all 
do  it"  just  so.  Is  this  way  the  very 
best?  Out  from  this  watchful  study 
there  came  an  unexpected  conclusion; 
Even  bricklaying  may  be  simplified; 
the  old  way  may  be  shortened;  more 
liricks  laid  in  the  same  time;  results 
better  for  both  builder  and  laborer. 

The  wise  merchant,  teacher,  super- 
visor, and  even  youth,  will  look  for 
all  possible  improvements  in  the  "way 
of  doing  things."  Ways,  means  and 
methods  should  be  in  the  making, 
from  good  to  better  and  from  better 
to  best.  Lay  bricks  better;  teach  bet- 
ter;  transact  business   far  better. 


STEP   BY    STEP,   THE   UPWARD 
WAY. 

This  item  came  under  our  eye  re- 
cently: "Although  comparatively  a 
young  man,  Arthur  B.  Freeman  has 
been  successfully  bookkeeper,  stenog- 
rapher, private  secretary,  traveling 
salesman,  manager  of  a  department 
store,  space  buyer,  copy  writer  and 
manager  of  an  advertising  agency." 
What  a  ladder  was  that  to  climb! 
Dollars  to  buttons  that  that  young 
fellow  attended  strictly  to  business, 
kept  business  secrets,  studied  new 
and  better  ways  to  do  things,  mas- 
tered the  art  of  suavity,  calling  a 
spade  a  spade,  never  kept  tab  on  the 
clock,  and  so  kept  rising. 


ANOTHER    MAN    UP   THE    LAD- 
DER. 

j.  H.  Wood,  general  manager  of 
the  firm  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co., 
Chicago,  climbed  the  ladder  of  busi- 
ness achievement  in  a  most  honor- 
able way.  First,  a  bundle-wrapper, 
then  inspector,  ne.xt  receiving  clerk. 
Here  he  obtained  valuable  knowledge 
of  the  merchandise  bought.  Thence 
into  the  counting  room,  learning  sys- 
tem and  obtaining  information  as  to 
all  the  several  store  departments. 
Then  the  mail-order  business  and  the 
great  catalogue.  Advertising  was 
added  to  his  care.  Ne.xt  the  assistant 
superintendency;  later  promoted  to 
the  position  of  a  general  manager  of 
the  entire  business.  Three  character- 
istics have  ever  been  his:  Honesty, 
Knergy,  Loyalty.  The  ladder  was  a 
good  one,  well  climbed,  and  great  and 
satisfying  success  at  the  top. 


THE  CEIiEBR.VTED  -M-*D.VR.\SZ 
KOREAN  INK.  Korean  is  the  name  of 
that  superb  quality  of  stick  ink — the 
kind  that  is  pitchy  black  on  shades 
and  produces  those  wonderful  hair 
lines,  soft  and  mellow.  Madarasz  had 
a  limited  stock  of  this  ink  on  hand  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  anti  this  has 
been  placed  in  our  hands  for  sale. 
We  have  on  hand  only  a  few  of  the 
$4.00  sticks.  There  will  be  sold  for 
$2.00  until  the  supply  is  exhausted. 
Stamps  taken.  Enough  in  one  large 
stick  tn  last  a  lifetime.  Those  inter- 
ested should  order  without  delay.  The 
liusiness  Journal,  Tribune  Building. 
Xew  York. 
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FIVE  CENTS 
A   WORD 


'CT^AXTED  AT  ONCE. — Partner  as  Prin- 
cipal to  take  halt  interest  in  business  col- 
lege; established  12  years.  Small  invest- 
ment. Receipts  from  55.000  to  $8,000  year- 
ly. Exceptional  opportunity.  Teacher 
wanted.  John  Z.  McKlnley,  General  De- 
livery.   Chicago. 


STRONG  Fenmttnship  and  Commercial 
Teacher,  with  executive  ability;  6  years'  ex- 
perience; open  for  engagement.  High 
School.  Normal  School.  Business  College  and 
New  York  University  education.  Experienced 
in  systematizing,  accounting  and  salesman- 
ship. Salary.  $1,800.  Address.  Instructor, 
c'o   Business   Journal. 


UNIGRAPH 

SHORTHAND 

IN     7 

LESSONS 

60c. 

Most    rap 

d 

readabj 

e    syste 

11.     M 

)St    qu 

ickly 

learned. 

It 

icreases 

salarie 

s.       Saves 

time. 

Send  10c. 

no 

w.   and 

50c.  in 

5  day 

,   or  r 

eturn 

booklets. 

Uni  graph 

Co.,    Or 

naha. 

Nebr. 

SOMETHING    NEW.— A     cou 

writing    that   is    establishing 
and     a    new     style    in    busine 
simple,     logical     and     scientil 
veritable     pictures     of     a     rh 
Easy   to   learn  and   st^ys   lea 


se  in  business 
new  standard 
s  penmanship; 
2.  Copies  are 
thmic  motion, 
ned.      Especial- 


ly adapted  for  use  in  business  colleges  anc 
high  schools.  Send  2oc.  for  a  sample  coi>y 
Address  C.  S.  Rogers. Principal  Y.  M.  C.  A 
Accountancy    School.    San    Francisco.    Calif. 


CARNEGIE     COLLEGE     SCHOLARSHIl'S. 

stop:  read  !  THINK !  ACT : 

Prepare     for     a      better     position.        Take      a 
Course    by    Mail. 
Book-keeping.      Shorthand,      Type -writing. 
Law.   Civil  Service.  Real   Estate,   Agricultural. 
Engineering.    Automobile.    Normal,    and    Aca- 
demic   Courses    thoroughly    taught    by    mail, 
OVER    100    BRANCHES    FROM    WHICH    T«j 
SELECT. 
Write     to     us     to-day.       Full     information 
free.       For     "Special     Tuition     Scholarship,  ' 
simply     send     your     name     and     address     at 
once    to 

CARNEGIE    COLLEGE. 
No.    10    D    St..    ROGERS,    OHIO. 

PK1VMV%'S      PRINTING      BARGAINS. 

1000  Bond  Letter  Heads  and  1000  Bond 
6-^i  Envelopes  for  $3.25.  Special  Prices 
on  all  Printing.  Order  at  once.  THE 
ENTERPRISE  CO..  Lock  Box  8,  Mel- 
bern,   Ohio. 


FOR  SALK.— A  half  interest  in  a 
well  established  business  college.  Price 
$2,000.  No  better  location.  No  other 
business  college.  A  rare  opportunity. 
Address  "Sotithwest,"  care  of  Business 
Journal. 


GEORGE  W.  ELLIS.  Artist  Engrosser 

Engrossed    and    Illuminated. 
2';s;    Market    St.,    San    Francisco,    c-.iiif. 


The 

Wonder  of 
The  Modern 
World 


The 

Underwood 
Typewriter 


A  Mighty 

Colossus 

In  Its 

Overwhelming 

Superiority 


it 


The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy 


UNDERWOOD   TYPEWRITER  CO. 


ff 


:0RPORATE0> 


Underwood   Building  New  York  City 

Branches    in    all    Principal    Cities 


EIGHTEEN  SIGNATURES  AT  A  STROKE. 

The  "Signagraph."  based  on  the  principle  of  the  well- 
known  pantagraph,  is  an  American  invention,  so  con- 
structed that  the  signer,  using  one  pen  operates  a  frame 
of  reservoir  pens  automatically  transmitting  the  same 
signature  to  the  same  number  of  sheets.  The  state- 
ment is  made  that  "one  of  the  directors  of  the  Steel 
Trust  has  signed  his  name  14,000  times  in  eight  hours, 
and  two- officers  of  another  trust  have  been  able  to  affix 
both  their  signatures  to  7,000  bonds  in  five  hours,  working 
together.  But  the  record  is  held  by  a  New  York  financier 
who  signed  6,000  pieces  in  thirty-eight  minutes." 


josepli  A.  .Schmitt.  of  Bedford, .  Ohio,  has  secured  a 
patent  for  coloring  the  keys  on  a  typewriter,  it  being 
claimed  that  this  process  will  to  a  great  extent  prevent 
the  operator  from  making  errors.  The  idea  is  to  have  the 
upper  case  letters  of  one  color  and  the  lower  case  of  an- 
other. The  shift  key  will  also  be  colored  similar  to  the 
upper  case  keys.  Thus  when  the  operator  is  not  using  the 
shift  key  she  will  strike  only  those  keys  whose  color  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  shift  key,  and  vice  versa. 


Marion  R.  Davis  of  East  Lyme,  Conn.,  was  appointed 
receiver  of  the  Knickerbocker  Typewriter  Company  in 
luly  by  Judge  James  P.  Piatt,  in  the  United  States  Court 
at  Hartford,  Conn.  The  creditors'  petition  showed  that 
the  company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  and  that  the  company  was  insolvent.  Its  factory 
was  in  East  Lyme,   Conn. 


The  Defiance  Typewriter  Co.  was  recently  incorpor- 
ated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  with  a 
capital  stock  of  one  million  dollars. 

The  Kaplan  School  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  held  its  annual 
contest  the  last  week  in  July  to  determine  the  most  pro- 
ficient in  operating  the  typewriter.  About  three  hundred 
students  took  part,  the  prizes  being  gold  and  silver 
medals. 
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ATTEND   TO   YOUR   BUSINESS. 

Wo  went  into  a  retail  store  this 
week  to  buy  two  dozen  small  brass 
rings.  Business  was  evidently  dull. 
Three  young  lady  clerks  were  at  the 
rear  of  the  store  chatting.  Not  know- 
ing where  the  rings  were  kept,  we 
stood  near  the  front  counter.  The 
clerks  saw  us  there.  We  waited 
nearly  five  minutes  before  one  came, 
took  the  order,  and  filled  it.  We  do 
not  wonder  "business  was  dull."  It 
ought  to  have  been,  if  customers  are 
to  await  the  funny  business  of  the 
"funny"  clerks.  Their  motto  must 
have  been  "pleasure  before  business" 

SALESMEN   MUST   BE   HONEST. 

THE  salesman  of  today  is 
realizing  more  than  ever 
before  that  only  by  strict 
adherence  to  truthful 
statements  regarding  his 
line  can  success  be  assured.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  he  can  make  false 
claims  and  retain  the  confidence  and 
patronage  of  his  customers,  as  com- 
petition is  too  keen  to  permit  of  it. 
The  old  adage  that  the  American 
likes  to  be  humbugged  is  an  exploded 
theory,  and  does  not  hold  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  as  many  a  salesman  has 
found  out  to  his  discomfort.  The 
successful  salesman  nowadays,  al- 
though he  has  full  faith  in  his  em- 
ployer's product,  does  not  stoop  to 
exaggeration  when  trying  to  close  a 
sale;  rather  he  describes  the  merits 
of  his  line  in  a  conservative  manner, 
basing  his  selling  talk  on  the  reputa- 
tion his  employer  enjoys  for  produc- 
ing only  the  highest  grade  goods  and 
the  ability  of  the  firm  to  place  the 
goods  on  the  market  at  the  minimum 
rate  of  production. 

In  an  address  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Elgin,  111.,  Sales  Manager 
Squibbs,  of  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Co.,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
"Salesmanship  as  an  Art,  a  Science 
and  a  Profession,"  and  during  his  talk 
lie  touched  on  the  subject  of  honesty 
in  salesmanship,  saying  in  part: 

"Modernized  salesmanship  has 
brought  a  great  change  from  the  old 
daysof  mere  order-taking.  The  last 
fifteen  years  has  seen  a  material  ad- 
vance in  its  principles  and  a  broad- 
ened understanding  of  its  scope.  The 
successful  salesman  of  today  must  be 
a  polished  gentleman,  and  a  close 
student  of  trade  conditions,  of  the 
line  he  is  handling,  and  of  human  na- 
ture. His  calling  is  now  recognized 
more  and  more  frequently  as  a  pro- 
fession of  a  high  order. 

"The  qualities  which  will  make  for 
success  in  salesmanship  are  many, 
but  success  will  be  only  temporary 
unless  based  on  umimpeachable  hon- 
esty. The  salesman  must  be  clean, 
his  habits  above  reproach,  and  his 
ultimale  success  will  rest  upon  his 
al)ility  to  read  human  nature  unerr- 
inirly  and  swiftly.  The  day  of  the 
salesman  who  'knocked'  his  competi- 
tors  is  gone." 

BUSINESS     WRITING     M.VDE     B.\SY. 

A.  little  book  of  twenty-seven  plates 
that  makes  plain  the  fine  points  of 
Business  'VVi'ltingr.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  and  origiral  method  of  teaching 
the  proportion  of  letters.  Published  tn 
sell  at  50  cents,  but  can  be  purchased 
now  for  ten  2-cent  stamps.  The  Busi- 
ness Journal.  Tribune  Building:.  New 
York. 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


IMBREWER 

1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


Penmen  and  First-Class  Commerciai  Teachers  Wanted. 

Wc  ha\'e  more  than  100  \'acancics  for  good  commercial  teachers. 
Must  ha\-e  more  teachers.     May  we  nominate  YOU  ' 

FREE  REGISTRATION 
CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


MIDLAND   SPECIALISTS'  AGENCY 

Station  A  SPOKANE,    WASH. 

The  only  SPECIALISTS'  AGENCY  m  the  Great  Northwest.     We  can  help  you  secure 

advancement.     No  advanced  FEE. 


HOMEWARD   BOUND 

Banff,  Alberta,  7-2.5-12. 
I  have  been  enjoying  my  first  real  vacation  since  I  established  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency  in  1904.  The  trip  through 
Colorado  to  the  Spokane  convention  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation,  and  back  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  has 
been  in  every  way  delightful,  but  I  have  necessarily  not  been  in  so 
close  touch  with  office  details  as  I  shall  be  within  a  few  days.  As  your 
emergency  needs  occur,  write  or  wire  me  at  the  usual  address. 


E.  E.  GAYLORD 


27  Baker   Avenue 


BEVERLY,   MASS. 


HAVE  YOU  A  POSITION? 


right  along 

THE   INSTRUCTORS'   AGENCY, 


Marion,  Ind. 


Teachers' 
Agency 


447  South  Second  Street, 


Louisville,  Kentucky. 


Our  specialty   is   furnishing  public  and    private    schools    with    competent 
teachers  of  the  commercial   branches,   shorthand,  penmanship,   etc.   We 
invite   correspondence   from   schools  in    need   of   first-class   teachers,   and 
from  teachers   who   desire   connection   with   good   schools. 
NO  REGISTRATION  FEE. 


We  Recommend  Good  Teachers 
to   Good  Schools. 

We  have  Schools  for  Sale. — Bar- 
gains. 

Give  us  a  Trial.  Registration  is 
Free. 

LINK'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


A.  T.  LINK.  Mgr 


BOISE.  IDAHO 


J.  E,.  BOYD,  Manager 

720  Slewarl  Ave.        Kansas  Cily,  Kans 


desirable  position  for  September?  If  not.  It 
th  us  at  once.  We  are  especially  in  need  of 
re  g:ood  penmen,   also  Al   shorthand    teachers. 


TE.M'HERS!     Have   you   sec 

competent    commercial   teachers 

No    registration    fee. 

.SCHOOI^  PRINCIPALS.  May  we  help  you  fill  the  positions  you  have  vacant' 
The  best  teachers  in  the  profession  are  registered  with  our  bureau.  Let  us  know  you 
wants  and   we  will   place  you  in   coinmunication  with   the  bast  teacher  to  be  had  fo 


the  salary  you  pay. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  Est.  1877 


Tribune   Building,  New  York 


$1800  to  $2000! 


That    is   what     our    man     will 
eventually  receive  as  head  of 

the  Busine.ss  Department  in  the  Schenectady,  New  York.  High  School. 

It  paid  this  man,  and'it  wiirpay'you  to  keep  an  up  to  date  registration 

in  our  files.     Watch  this'space.'',  Scores  of  good  positions  are  going  to 

•  >UT  members.    We  get  results. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT.  Mgr.  Webster  Groves.  St.  LouU.  Mo. 


P05ITIOMV 

CO^IMERCIAL 
tlach(:r.s 

spEGAlry 
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SALESMEN  AND  SALESMANSHIP. 

By    O.    H.    Chamberlain,    Division    Sales    Manager,    the 

American  Multigraph  Sales  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Every  man  engaged  in  selling  has  some  idea  that 
there  is  a  changing  order  in  salesmanship. 

We  all  have  seen  new  concerns  striking  out  from 
the  old  beaten  paths  of  selling,  build  enormous  suc- 
cesses bv  the  application  of  better  ways. 

We  have  seen  in  our  own  organizations  a  develop- 
ment of  selling  methods  which  left  less  to  chance  and 
which  have  helped  us  to  bring  up  our  own  batting 
averages. 

Our  public,  they  who  buy  our  goods,  are  requiring 
from  us  more  of  fact  and  less  of  assertion  right  along, 
thereby  forcing  us  to  use  our  brains. 

We  have  seen  salesmen  rise  in  sales  organization 
to  higher  earning  power  through  the  use  of  grey 
matter. 

We  have  seen  a  change  in  advertising  copy — and 
advertising  is  one  form  of  selling.  My  good  friend, 
Harry  Dwight  Smith,  would  probably  tell  you  that  all 
selling  is  advertising  and  all  advertising  is  selling. 

And  to  a  very  large  extent  he  would  be  right. 

Certainly  advertising  that  wouldn't  sell  anything  has 
no  earthly  use. 

In  this  it  is  not  different  from  any  other  salesman. 

A  man  for  whom  I  worked  a  number  of  years  and 
who  has  made  a  great  success  both  as  a  salesman  and 
as  an  advertiser,  says  that  advertising  is  educating  in 
a  pulalic  school  while  salesmanship  is  private  instruc- 
tion. 

It  seems  natural  to  us  that  changes  should  come  in 
selling  methods. 

There  is  nothing  permanent  in  this  world  but  change. 

Of  course  I  do  not  refer  to  the  nimble  and  tempo- 
rary change  which  we  accumulate  in  our  trousers'  pock- 
ets during  the  day,  and  which  the  wives  of  our 
bosoms  gently  but  surely  abstract  when  slumber  closes 
our  tired  lids. 

We  all  are  witnesses  to  a  change  which  is  going  on 
not  only  in  our  business  life  but  in  every  line  of  man's 
endeavor. 

Great  changes  are  going  on  in  our  political  life. 

What  was  rank  socialism  a  few  years  ago  is  broad, 
enlightened  statesmanship  to-day.  The  religious 
world  is  waking  up  "to  its  greater  responsibilities  and 
greater  privileges. 

A  new  spirituality  which  is  taking  the  form  of  higher 
human  service  is  beginning  to  reach  into  our  churches. 

All  forms  of  business  are  reflecting  this  spirit  of 
change. 

Wastefulness  and  abuse  are  being  succeeded  by  con- 
servation and  efficiency. 

To-day  the  profits  in  many  lines  of  business  are 
largely  from  by-products,  which  once  were  regarded  as 


BETTER 

STENOGRAPHIC 

SERVICE 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  your  stenographer 
does  better  work  early  in  the  day  than  she  does 
toward  night  ? 

This  is  probably  the  reason  :  At  the  tip  of  each 
finger,  close  to  the  surface,  is  a  sensitive  nerve 
terminal. 

Now,  the  constant  pounding  that  is  necessary 
to  get  action  from  the  stiff,  heavy  keys  of  the 
ordinary  typewriter  soon  tires  her  out.  You  can 
overcome  this  daily  "  3  o'clock  fatigue  "  by 
taking  advantage  of  the 


Monarch 


Light 
Touch 


The  Monarch  has  an  exclusive  type  bar  con- 
struction which  responds  to  the  slightest  pressure 
of  the  fingers  and  makes  possible  a  ma.Kimum 
degree  of  efficiency. 

Send  for  Monarch  Literature 

Then  try  the  Monarch  to  the  end  that  you 
may  know  that  Monarch  merit  rests  in  the 
machine  itself,  not  merely  in  what  we  tell  you 
about  it.     Easy  payments. 

MONARCH  DEPARTMENT 
Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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SUGGESTED   QUESTIONS   FOR  DISCUSSION   FOR 
BUSINESS   SCHOOL  STUDENTS. 

Resolved; 

That  carelessness  is  a  greater  hindrance  to  commercial 
success   than   laziness. 

That  success  is  more  dependent  upon  ability  tlian  upon 
opportunity. 

That  poverty,  rather  than  wealth,  has  a  tendency 
towards   the   development   of  true   manhood. 

That  economy  is  a  greater  advantage  to  commercial 
success  than  energy. 

That  the  farmer  is  a  greater  benefactor  to  the  com- 
munity than  the  manufacturer. 

That  an  inventor  benefits  mankind  more  than  a  re- 
former. 

That  the  successful  explorer  is  deserving  of  higher 
honor   than   the   successful   warrior. 

That  the  editor  wields  more  power  than  the  orator. 

That  a  youth  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if  he 
chooses  his  own  career  without  paternal  influence. 

That  it  is  never  good  policy  to  deviate  from  the  truth. 

That  the  standard  of  integrity  in  business  and  political 
life  has  declined  since  the  American  Revolution. 

That  in  success-winning,  an  attractive  personal  ap- 
pearance is  more  advantageous  than  a  good  education. 

That  the  world  is  made  happier  by  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  luxury. 

That  education  increases   happiness. 

That  very  cheap  papers  and  books  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

That  the  establishment  of  free  libraries  is  a  philan- 
thropy more  commendable  than  the  endowment  of  col- 
leges. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
elected  directly  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  six  years  and 
should  not  be  eligible  for  a  second  term. 

That    the    railroads    of    the    United     States    should    be 


owned   and   operated   by   the    federal   government. 

That  strikes  are  productive  of  more  harm  than  good  to 
the   working  classes. 

That   tariff  should   be   imposed   for   revenue  only. 

That  an  income  tax  is  a  desirable  part  of  a  scheme  of 
taxation. 

That  life  in  the  country  is  more  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  good  character  than  life  in  the  city. 

That  capital  punishment  should  be  abolished. 

That  poverty  produces  more  crime  than  wealth  or 
ignorance. 


A:^M^U^  y/ij^  ^ 


yfyLtu^ 


DIFFERENT   COLORED   ENVEL- 
OPES. 

.\  large  business  house,  sending 
out  letters  by  the  thousands,  with  re- 
quests for  answers,  and  enclosing 
printed  envelopes  for  the  replies, 
found  it  of  immense  advantage  to  en- 
close different  colored  envelopes,  each 
color  being  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  business  to  which  the  re- 
quest appertained.  Time  and  trouble 
were  saved  in  mail  distribution  at  the 
home  office  on  receipt  of  the  letters, 
and  prompter  service  was  thereby  se- 
cured and  consequent  greater  satis- 
faction. 


ALL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  RECORDS  BROKEN 


for   teachers'    dipl 


Over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
nd  a  large  number  were  engaged 
idents.  principals,  and  school  otticials.  many 
'ure  personal  interviews.  Many  members  of 
return  next  July  to  complete  their  preparati 
r  bulletin  and  begin  now  to  make  your  plar 
school    training  class  offers. 

ROCHESTER  BU.SINESS  INSTITUTE.  Rochestei 


;ing  seventeen  states  and 
iss  wrote  the  examinations 

the  ground  for  next  year 
:  whom  traveled  long  dis- 
he    present    summer    school 

for  the  teachers'  diploma. 
to    grasp    the  opportunities 

N.  Y. 


CONDENSE. 

Say  it  and  stop!  Short  letters  may 
tell  the  story,  uiid  ofttimes  better 
than  a  long  one;  the  latter  may  con- 
fuse, the  former  put  pungently  the 
facts.  Time  wasted  in  dictating;  un- 
necessary time  used  in  the  typewrit- 
ing; inore  stationery  used;  more  post- 
age needed;  the  reader's  moments 
uselessly   spent — damage   all   around. 

Don't  be  curt.  Be  polite.  Be  con- 
cise. Say  what  you  mean,  and  quit. 
You  don't  need  to  condense  the  cus- 
tomary amenities.  You  need  not  cut 
out  the  "Gentlemen"  or  the  "Dear 
Sir"  and  leave  off  the  "Yours  truly" 
or  "Sincerely  yours,"  but,  without 
brusqueness,  you  may  say  your  say 
in  a  straightforward  fashion,  and  so 
win  out.  \  kindly  phrased  sentence 
in  a  highly  condensed  letter  may 
lighten  up  things  and  be  a  "business 


ACCOUNTANCY    INSTRUCTION 

Thorough  Correspondence  Courses 

The  BENNETT  .VCeOUNTANCY  INSTITUTE  is  recognized  as 
the  leader  in  liiglu-r  commeri-ial  instrucliun. 

SUBJECTS:  Accounting  and  Auditing,  Factory  Cost  Accounting, 
Corporation  Accounting  and  Finance,  Business  Law,  Advanced  Book- 
keeping, and  Accounting  Systems. 

These  courses  prepare  for  liigh  grade  office  and  factory  accounting 
positions,  for  expert  accounting  practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  accountancy.  Reasonable  rates.  Satisfac- 
tion assured. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 


Send  lor  catalogue  of  < 


1421    Arch  Street,   Philadelphia,  Pa 


'  a  holder  adapted 
nd  adjusted,  made 
the.  LOOK  FOR 
nd   manufacturer. 


that   special   purpo.>!e.      The   above   holder   is 
of  selected   rosewood   or  ebony,   and   cannot  be   nuidi-    \i\    an    automatic 
THE   BRAND.      If  your   dealer   cannot   supply   you.    send    to    the    designe 

12-inch  Fancy,  $1  ;  Plain,  50c.     8-inch  Fancy,  SOc;  Plain,  25c. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,    208    North    5th   Street,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL.,  Tribune  Building,  New  York,  will 
send  any  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  column  upon  receipt  o£ 
price. 

The  History  of  the  Tiipcii/ritcr,  by  Mares.  Cloth.  Calendered 
paper.  314  pp.  Cuts  and  illustrations.  221  different  Typewriting 
machines    fully    described    and    illustrated.      .f2.(:iO.      Postpaid. 

The  El-pert  Stenographer,  by  W.  B.  Bottome.  Cloth.  230  pp.  64 
pp.  of  Shorthand.  "  Every  phase  of  Expert  Shorthand  discussed. 
.$2.00.      Postpaid.      In    quantities,    special    rates. 

Influencine  Men  m  Bitsivess,  by  Walter  Dill  Scott.  Cloth.  16S  pp. 
lUustrattd.     For  personal  or  class  room  instruction.    .$1.00.    postpaid. 

Tse  Science  of  Aceounts.  by  H.  C.  Bentley,  C.  P.  A.  Buckram. 
.'loO  pp.     A  Standard   work  on   Modern  Accounting.    $3.00  postpaid. 

National  Penmanship  Compenclium.  Lessons  by  Leslie,  Courtney. 
Moore,  Dakin  and  Dennis.  Paper,  stiff  cover.  For  Self-Instruction 
or  Schools.  25  cents,  postpaid.  In  quantities,  special  rates.  Stamps 
taken. 

Corporate  Organization,  by  Thomas  Conyngton,  of  the  New  York 
Bar.  All  about  incorporating  and  corporations.  B^ickram.  402  pp 
.fS.OO  postpaid. 

GaskelVs  Complete  Compenclium  of  Elegant  Writing,  By  that 
Master  of  Penmanship,  G.  A.  Gaskell.  Writing  for  the  masses  and 
pen-artists.      Postpaid   65    cents. 

Ropp's  Neio  Commercial  Calculator,  and  Short-Cut  Arithmetic. 
.Nearly  1,300.000  sold.  Tables,  Short  Cuts,  up-to-date  Methods.  To 
points  in  Commercial  Law.  Arithmetic  simplified.  160  pages. 
OfBce  edition,  fifty  2-ct.  stamps ;  Pocket  edition,  twenty-five  2-ct. 
stamps. 

Thompson's  iloclcrn  Show  Card  Lettering,  Designs,  Etc.  Buy  it 
and  learn  all  peu-lettering.  brush  lettering,  automatic  pen-shading 
work,  with  all  designing.  Up-to-date.  Captivating,  useful  in  busi- 
ness.     Fifty   2-ct.    stamps. 

Finaneina  an  Enterprise,  by  Francis  Cooper.  Buckram.  543 
Two  vols.  How  to  finance  and  promote  new  or  old  busi- 
Has   helped   hundreds.     .$4.00   postpaid. 

Corpor:ite  Management,  by  Thomas  Conyngton.  Buckram.  422 
pages.  The  Standard  work  on  corporation  law  for  corporation 
officials.      Over   200   model    legal    forms.      .$3.50    postpaid. 

The  Modern  Corporation,  by  Thomas  Conyngton.  Cloth.  310 
pages.  Gives  a  clear,  concise  general  understanding  of  legal  mat- 
ters  involved   in   modern   corporation   management.    .$2.00  postpaid. 

Corporate  Finance  and  Accounting,  by  H.  C.  Bentley,  C.  P.  A. 
Buckram.  500  pages.  The  concrete  knowledge  of  the  practical 
financial  and  legal  sides  of  corporation  accounting  and  treasurer- 
ship.     .$4.00  postpaid. 

Dicksee's  Auditing,  by  R.  H.  Montgomery,  C.  P.  A.  Cloth.  586 
pp.  The  acknowledged  authority  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
auditing.      $3.00    postpaid. 

A  Leaal  Manual  for  Real  Estate  Brokers,  by  F.  L.  Gross.  Buck- 
ram. 473  pp.  Gives  authoritative  answers  to  all  questions  regard- 
ing the   transactions   of  real   estate   brokers.     $4.00  postpaid. 

Business  Devices,  a  directory  giving  names  and  addresses  of  all 
manufacturers  of  Mechanical  Labor  Saving  OfBce  Equipment.  Five 
2-cl.   stamps.  . 

Fliekingcr's  Practical  Alphabets  contains  all  the  different  alpha- 
bets,   together  with  specimens  of   fancy  letters.     Slip    form  16c. 

The  Penman's  Diteionary.  Over  .3,000  words,  suitably  arranged 
for   instant  reference.     Postpaid   16c. 

Engrossing  contains  masterpieces  of  the  world's  most  famous 
engrossers.  More  examples  of  magnificent  engrossing  than  in  all 
other  books  combined.  Superb  new  volume.  9  x  12.  Regular  price, 
$1.00.      Sent  postpaid  50c. 

Heait  to  Heart  Talks  With  the  Office  Assistant.  A  very  prac- 
tical  book  on   Business    Success.      Postpaid   10c. 

Business  Writing  Made  Easy.  Contains  27  plates  of  the  fine 
points   of   business    writing.      Postpaid  20c. 

Forgery.  Its  detection  and  illustration  ;  300-page  book.  By  D. 
T.  Aiiies.  The  standard  text  of  its  kind.  The  authority  recognized 
by  all    the  Courts.     Bound  in  law  sheep.     Postpaid  $2.50. 

Forty  Centuries  of  Ink  for  the  Handuriting  Ea-pcrt.  By  Car- 
valho.      Postpaid   $3..50. 

Questioned  Docouments.  by  Albert  S.  Osborn,  525  pages.  200  illus- 
trations. Treating  exhaustively  the  various  important  questions  that 
arise  regarding  documents,  including  handwriting,  typewriting,  ink, 
erasures,  etc.  Of  special  value  to  teachers  of  penmanship  and  pen- 
men who  are  called  upon   to  investigate  such  questions.     Price,  $525. 

Bililioties,  or  the  Study  of  Documents,  by  Persitor  Frazer.  Price, 
$2.50.  A  large  volume  which  is  accepted  as  authority  on  all  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  expert   handwriting. 

Hanan's  Book  on  Disputed  Handuniting.  Price,  $3.75.  A  book 
usuaily  among  the  first  to  be  owned  by  every  handwriting  expert. 

Courtney  Method  of  Detecting  Forgery  and  Raised  Checks.  Price, 
$1.30.  A  very  clever  method  interestingly  described.  Well  adapted 
to   the    use   of   the   layman.      Invaluable    to    the    expert. 

corporation  Finance,  by  Edward  S.  Meade,  Ph.D.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Fully   describes    financing    and    procedure   of    corporations.      $2.00. 

Modern  Accounting,  by  H.  R.  Hatfield.  Ph.D.  12mo.  Cloth.  Ex- 
emplifies every  phase  of  Modern  Accountisg  and  the  determination 
of  profits.     $1.75. 

The  Work  of  Wall  Street,  by  Sereno  S.  Pratt.  12mo.  Cloth.  A 
practical  law  of  the  great  financial  center  and  its  modus  operandi. 
.$1.26. 

The  Modem  Bank,  by  Amos  K.  Fiske.  12mo.  A  thoroughly 
practical  book  covering  in  condensed  form  all  essential  data  of 
banking.     $1.50. 

Modern  Advertising,  by  E.  E.  Calkins  and  Ralph  Holden.  62 
illustrations.  12mo.  Cloth.  Tells  all  about  advertising  and  how  it 
is   done.      $150. 

First  Lessons  in  Finance,  by  F.  A.  Cleveland,  Ph,D.  Many  illus- 
trations. 12mo.  Cloth.  A  brief,  clear  survey  of  Funds,  how 
Funds  are  obtained  and  the  institutions  and  agencies  employed  in 
Funding  Operations.      $1.23- 


20  Reasons  why  you  should  purchase 

THE  No.  12  MODEL 


1.  Visible  Writing  2  Inteichangeable  Tipa  3  Lightest 
Touch;  4  Least  Key  Depression  5  Perfect  and  Perma- 
nent Alignment.  6.  Writing  m  Colors.  7.  Least  Noise. 
S.  Manifolding  Capacity.  !».  Uniform  Impression.  ID. 
Best  Mimeograph  Work.  11.  Any  Width  of  Paper  Used. 
12.  Greatest  Writing  Line.  13.  Simplicity  of  Construction. 
14.  Greatest  Durability.  15.  Mechanical  Perfection.  16. 
Back  Space  Attachment.  17.  Portability.  18.  Least  Cost  lor 
Repairs.       Ifl.    Perfect    Escapement.       20.   Beauty    of    Finish. 

Write  for  Catalog. 


The  Hammond   Typewriter  Co. 

NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


Personal  Bookkeeping;  An  Exposition  of  the  Art  of 
Eookeeping  as  Applied  to  Private  Accounts,  liy  C.  S. 
Rogers,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  O.  L. 
Rogers,  of  the  Public  Schools,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Sixty-two  pages  contain  the  boiled-down  essential  fea- 
tures of  business  accounts,  giving  Chapters  on  Definitions, 
the  Theory  of  Bookkeeping,  Illustrative  Transactions, 
the  Trial  Balance,  Profit  and  Loss  Statements  and  Bal- 
ance Sheet.  If  a  youngster  cannot  "take  in"  these  simply 
stated  principles,  he  can  certainly  never  become  a  busi- 
ness man,  able  to  keep  his  own  accounts. 


The  Gordon  Controlograph 


There  are  two  blunders  it  is  alwaj's  easy  to  make.  One 
is  to  overestimate  your  own  strength  and  the  other  is  to 
imderestimate    the    strength    of    your    opponent. — Senator 


Patent  Applied  for 

ABSOLUTELY  PREVENTS  FINGER  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  PRACTICE 
OF  MUSCULAR   MOVEMENT   PENMANSHIP 

A  Simple,  Practical  Device,  adjustable  to  a  hand  of  any  size;  exerts  a  rest- 
ful, relaxing,  steadying  influence  upon  all  the  writing  muscles,  and  insures 
better  work  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue.  Causes  no  inconvenience  and  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  amateur  and  professional  penman.  Price  (Nicely  Nickel 
Plated),  Postpaid.  2o  cents,  silver. 

Special  Prices  to  Schools. 

W.  L.  GORDON,  Inventor 
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Says  Miss  Remington: 


3tm 


it  p3.yS  to  be  known  as  an  operator  of  the  lead- 
ing typewriter — to  share  in  the  prestige  which  goes 
with  leadership. 

it  pSyS  to  operate  the  machine  in  widest  use, 
because  it  means  the  widest  choice  of  opportunities 
for  me. 

it  p^yS  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  unrivaled 
Remington  service.  The  facilities  provided  by  the 
Remington  Employment  Departments,  the  largest, 
the  best  organized,  the  most  thorough  in  the  world, 
are  always  at  my  command. 
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IT'S  UP  TO  DATE 

Seven  recommendations  have  just  been  made  by  an  unbiased  committee  of  nine  shorthand  ex- 
perts appointed  last  year  by  the 

NATIONAL  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION 

to   find   and  report   the   BEST  use   of   all   existing   shorthand   material   for 

PRESENT  DAY  SHORTHAND  WORK 

At  least  one  writer  of  every  leading  reliable  system  was  on  this  committee,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  decide  on  any  one  system;  each  principle  was  considered  on  its  merits  alone.  The  pur- 
pose was  not  to  defend  a  theory  but  to  ascertain  the  facts.  Hence  the  findings  of  this  committee  are 
of  the   greatest  importance   to   every   shorthand  writer. 

The  committee  recommended  the  writing  of 

(1)  the  consonant  alphabet  used  by  GRAHAM. 

(2)  all  small  initial  hooks  as  used  by  GRAH.^M. 

(3)  all  large  initial  hooks  as  used  by  GRAHAM. 

(4)  all  large   final   hooks   as  used   by   GRA  HAM. 

(5)  the  EF  hook  on  curves  as  used  by  GRAHAM. 

(6)  all  words  containing  W  or  Y  as  written  by  GRAHAM. 

(7)  the   N   hook  on  lengthened   strokes  as  used  by  Isaac  Pitman  in  addition  to  the  use 
made  of  that  material  by  GRAHAM. 

The  recommendations  show  that  in  its  search  for  the  BEST  as  a  STANDARD  the  committee, 
in  almost  every  instance,   found  it   in 

GRAHAM'S  STANDARD  PHONOGRAPHY 

They  also  show  that  all  systems  except  GRAHAM  need  many  revolutionary  changes  in  order 
even  to  approximate  the  utmost   efficiency. 

If  you  are  not  using  or  studying  Graham  shorthand  it  is  time  you  were.  But  beware  of  imita- 
tions.    Investigate.     Send  for  the  leaflet  "Decided    by   Facts."     It  tells  what  the  experts  learned. 

ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM  &  CO. 


1135  Broadway,  New  York 


Sole  Publishers  of  Authoritative  Graham  Shorthand 


MODERN  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

TWO  EDITIONS 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  is  published  monthly  in   two  editions. 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  SCHOOL  EDITION,  40  pages,  sub- 
scription  price   $1.00   a   year.      Single    copies     10   cents. 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  OFFICE  EDITION,  48  pages,  sub- 
scription  price   .flOO  a  year.      Single  copies   10  cents. 

ALL   ADVERTISEMENTS    appear    In    both    editions. 

The  knowledge  of  English  is  a  science,  and 
its  use  an  art.     The  knowledge  will  not  help 
your  students  if  they  are  not  trained  to   use 
the     language.      Modern     Business     English 
trains  the  student  to  use  the  language,  largely 
through    expressional    exercises,    the    business 
letter;   being   one   medium   of   his    self-expres- 
sion.    Enough   of  the   science   of  language   is 
given   to   form  a  proper  basis   for  the   art   of 
expression.     The   emphasis    is   on   expression. 
The    student    is    taught   to   use   the   language. 
Bad  habits  of  language  are  overcome  by  the 
substitution  of  good  ones.     Order  one  copy  of 
Modern    Business   English    and    examine    the 
Oral  Drill  Charts — this  one  feature  will  make 
you    want    to    use    the    book    in    your    classes. 

Write  to  us  now 

CLUBBING  RATES 

SCHOOL  EDITION.— Single  Subscriptions,  $1.00  a  year.  In  Clubs 
of  five  or  more,  fiO  cents  each. 

OFFICE  EDITION.— Single  Subscriptions,  $1.00  a  year.  In  Clubs 
of  five  or  more,   7.5  cents  a  year. 

CLUBBING  RATES  for  Canada  and  New  York  City.  10  centB  a  year 
extra  for  additional  cost  ot  delivery. 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

$2.50   an    Inch.      "Want"    ads.    five    cents    a   word    for    the    first    In- 
sertion ;  2%   cents   for   subsequent   insertions. 

PINK  WRAPPER 

Did    your   Journal    come   in    a    PINK   WRAPPER    this   month?      It 
so,  it  is  to  signify  that  your  subscription   has  expired,  and  that  you 
should    send    us    Immediately   $1.00   tor    renewal    if   you    do    not   wish 
to  miss  a   single   copy.      Be  sure   to   specify   whether  you  have  been 
receiving  the  Office  or  School  edition. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their  magazines  sent  to  a  new  ad- 
dress should  notify  us  promptly,  giving  the  old  address  and  speci- 
fying the  edition,   whether   School   or  Office. 

Notices  must  be  received  one  full  month  In  advance,  that  all 
copies  may  be  received.  Do  not  bother  the  clubber  or  teacher  who 
sent  in   your   subscription,   but   write   to   this  office   direct. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

CHICAGO                                            NEW  YORK 
623  South  Waba»h  Ave.                                1133  Broadway 

The   Business   Journal.   Published  by  the  Business  Journal  Company, 

F.    W.    Healey,    Pres..    W.    E.    Dunn.    Sec.-Treas., 

154  Nassau   Street,   New  York. 

Entered    as    second-class    matter    February    28,    1910,    at    the    post 

office  at  New  York.   N.   Y..   under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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EVERY  RECORD  SMASHED! 


At  the  Shorthand  Speed  Contest  held  at  New  York,  August  19—23,  1912, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  Mr. 
Nathan  Behrin,  an  Isaac  Pitman  writer,  again  won  the  Shorthand  Writer  Cup 
with  a  net  speed  of  278  words  per  minute  forfive  minutes'  continuous  writing, 
thus  establishing  a  new  World's  Record.  His  percentage  of  accuracy  was 
98.8%,  which  is  also  a  World's  Record. 

This  record  again  establishes  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  the  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand. 


The  Prize  Winners  in  the  Eight  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contests 


Year  and 
Place 

Contestants 

System 

Matter  Read 

Average 
Gross 
Speed 

per 

Minute 

for 

Five 

Minutes 

Errors. 

Percent- 
age of 
Accuracy 

Net 
Speed 

per 
Minute 
Under 

the 
Rules 

1 

0. 

Awards. 

1906, 
Baltimore 

Sidney  H.  Godfrey 

Isaac  Pitman 

Newspaper 

167 

16 

98.1 

150 

1 

Miner  Medal 

1907, 
Boston 

NelHe  IVI.  Wood 
Sidney  H.  Godfrey 

Isaac  Pitman 
Isaac  Pitman 

Judge's  Charge 
Newspaper 

225 
165 

45 
31 

96 
96.25 

163 
123 

1 

4 

Eagan  Cup 
Miner  Medal 

1908, 
Philadelphia 

Nellie  M.  Wood 
C.  H.  Marshall 

Isaac  Pitman 

Pitmanic 

Testimony 
Testimony 

260 
260 

21 
54 

98.4 
95.8 

253 

242 

1 
3 

Eagan  Cup 
Miner  Medal 

1909, 
Providence 

Nellie  M.  Wood 

Isaac  Pitman 

Judge's  Charge 
Testimony 

240 

277 

65 
65 

94.6 
95.3 

227 
264 

1 

Eagan  Cup  permanently 
and  World's  Speed  Record 

1909, 

Lake  George 

WillardB.Bottome 

Pitmanic 

Speech 
Testimony 

207 
280 

12 

78 

98.8 
94.3 

205 
262 

1 

Shorthand  Writer  Cup  and 
Title  "Champion  Short- 
hand Writer  of  the  World'- 

1910, 

Denver 

Clyde  H.  Marshall 

Pitmanic 

Speech 

Judge's  Charge 

Testimony 

200 
240 
280 

39 
85 
62 

96.11 
92.91 
95.58 

192.6 
222.8 
268 

1 

Shorthand  Writer  Cup  and 
Title  "Champion  Short- 
hand Writer  of  the  Worid" 

1911, 
Buffalo 

Nellie  M.  Wood     Isaac  Pitman 
Nathan  Behrin     ,  Is  lac  Pitman 

Sermon 

Speech 

Judge's  Charge 

Testimony 

Speech 

Judge's  Charge 

Testimony 

150 
170 
190 
210 

200 
240 
280 

4 
5 
2 
7 

18 
40 
60 

99.47 
99.41 
99.79 
99.33 

98.2 

96.66 

95.71 

149.2 
169 
189.6 
208.6 

196.4 

232 

268 

1 

1 

Adam  Accuracy  Trophy 
permanently.  | 

Shorthand  Writer  Cup  and 
Title  "Champion  Short- 
hand Writer  of  the  World" 

1912, 

New  York     j 

! 

Nathan  Behrin          Isaac  Pitman 

Speech 

Judge's  Charge 

Testimony 

200 
240 

281 

58 
15 
17 

94.2 
98.8 
98.8 

188 
237 
278 

1 
1 

1 

Shorthand  WriterCup ;  Title 
"Champion  Shorthand 
Writer  of  the  World"; and 
Holder  of  the  World's 
Speed  Record. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  trophies  in  the  above  speed  contests  have  been 
won  by  writers  of  either  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  or  some  modification  of  same. 

Write  for  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 
and  a  copy  of  "Wliich  System" 
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A  Boy's  Records  With 
Gregg  Shorthand 


268  Net  Words  per  Minute  on  Testimony 
237  Net  Words  per  Minute  on  Jury  Charge 
192  Net  Words  per  Minute  on  Straight  Matter 


These  are  the  records  made  by  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Swem,  a  boy  of  nineteen,  in  the  Championship 
Speed  Contests  of  the  National  Shorthand  Report- 
ers' Association. 

Mr.  Swem  was  pitted  against  the  most  expert 
writers  of  the  world — official  court  reporters  and 
speed  contestants  of  from  two  to  five  times  his 
experience.  Notwithstanding  their  superior  experi- 
ence and  training,  he  defeated  all  but  two.  He  has 
never  had  a  day's  court  reporting  experience. 

The  contests,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  more 
than  two  thousand  schools,  conclusively  show  the 
superiority  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  simplicity,  legi- 
bility and  speed. 

Send   for   full   particulars. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


u 


Don't  Get 

Marooned. 


?? 


On  S.iturJriy,  June 
nled  the  following  in  i 


2.    T!:e    BosloH   Herald 


"For  a  Standardized  Stenography:" 

In  this  country  we  have  had  a  senseless  muUi- 
plicalion  of  shorthand  systems,  due  to  tlie  desire 
of  individual  teachers  to  get  the  advertisirg  ad- 
vantage of  "  sometliing  a  little  better"  than  the 
re.st  of  the  world.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
''marooned "  on  a  bad  system,  after  one  has 
given  months  oflaborious  effort  to  its  acquisition. 
No  better  adviee  can  be  given  to  the  youngster 
studying  shorthand  than  to  take  one  of  the 
long-tested  and  widely-used  methods. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography  is  the 
American  standard. 

Tried  and  tested  by  59  years  of  use. 

Used  to-day  by  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
can shorthand  writers. 


Publisht  by 
The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


Use  the  Books  That  Eliminate  Waste  Time 

This  is  a  marked  feature  of  all  the  important  books  on  our  list,  particularly 
of  "Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy,"'  "Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping,'' 
"New  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic,"  "Richardson's  Commercial  Law," 
"Drills  in  Writing  Contracts,"  "Booth's  Dictator"  (.three  parts),  and  "Miss 
Smith's  Typewriting  Lessons."     These  are  every  one  big  time  savers. 

ABOUT  "ROWE'S   BOOKKEEPING  AND   ACCOUNTANCY" 

Frank  Breaker.  C.  P.  A.,  of  New  York,  the  eminent  authority  on  ac- 
countancy, who  annually  trains  large  numbers  of  students  for  C.  P.  A.  exam- 
inations, says :  ... 

"I  will  state  that  while  your  completed  text  and  accompanying  sets  with 
respect  to  double  entry  bookkeeping  are  the  most  thorough  and  practical  of 
any  heretofore  presented  to  me,  I  will  also  add  you  have  carried  the  work  up  to 
advanced  higher  accountancy,  and  any  student  who  could  assure  me  that  he 
had  fully  completed  the  course  as  outlined  in  your  work,  I  would  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  accepting  for  a  practical,  professional  training." 

Our  texts  have  all  the  characteristics  of  eminent  superiority  which  for 
18  years  have  made  the  publications  of  this  house  the  recognized  leaders. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS 
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LEARN    SHOW  CARD   LETTERING 

We  Teach  Practical  Work— A  Money  Maker 

$3.00  COURSE  "A"  $3.00 

Marking  Pen   Show   Card  Lettering   Instruction 

Three  dollars  pay  for  a  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion, by  mail,  in  Marking  Pen  Lettering  designed  ex- 
pressly for  up-to-date  show  card  work  and  general 
lettering. 

•  THINK  OF  IT.  A  simpUfied  course  of  instruction 
[six  complete  lessons]  containing  solid,  practical,  com- 
mon-sense instruction  with  high  class  work  now  given 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time  for  only  $3.00 — a  course 
of  lessons  that  will  enable  you  to  make  an  excellent 
variety  of  Show  Cards  and  Price  Tickets  for  any  line 
of  business. 

The  instruction  in  this  course  is  very  thorough,  with 
practical  pointers  for  economy  in  favor  of  the  student 
in  the  use  of  materials  and  also  in  producing  high  class 
work.  Students  work  on  each  lesson  corrected  and 
returned  postpaid  during  the  course.  We  furnish 
neat  show  card  copies — actual  hand  work — for  stu- 
dent's practice  outside  of  the  lessons  and  alphabets. 

This  feature  is  original  with  us  and  is  offered  bv  no 
other  school.     ENROLL  NOW. 

Sample  show  card  work  mailed  free  to  all  interested. 


We  have  better  courses  of  instruction  for  less  money  than 
any  other  school  in  America.  It  is  natural  that  it  should 
be  so ;  we  do  nothing  else  and  we  have  the  most  complete 
equipment  in  the  United  States  for  successfully  teaching 
by  mail. 

Don't     delay  if  you  want   to   take 
advantage  of  the  present  low  rate 

Remit  by  registered  letter,  post  office  order  or  express  money  order. 
Address 

THOMPSON    SCHOOL    OF    LETTERING,  Dept.  C 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

The  only  exclusive  Show  Card  School  in  America      Established  1895. 


'  Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained 
in  your  Typewriting   Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Toucli  Typewriting  will  do  this  for  you 

Bliss  System  of  Bookkeeping 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  busi- 
ness offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  train- 
ing and  experience.  Business  men  to-day  demand 
the  finished  and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS 
SYSTEM  affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 

National  Dictation  Book 

With  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation  Books  until 
you   have   examined   the   National. 


THE    F. 


H.    BLISS    PUBLISHING 
SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


CO. 


4x->»~«.>. 
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The  keynote  of 
Efficiency 

is  its  key-for-every-character  keyboard.  One  simple  stroke 
prints  any  character.  This  makes  a  keyboard  of  surpass- 
ing simplicity;  easy  to  learn;  easy  to  operate;  and  its 
efficiency  is  attested  by  400,000  users. 

Model  10  Visible 


ai 


Smith   Premier  Department 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated' 

New  York   and   Everywhere 
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READY  THIS  FALL 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Exercises 


By  R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  A.,  C.  P.  A. 

PUBLISHED  IN  TWO  PARTS 


This  is  a  collection  of  problems  to  supply  material  for 
supplementary  work  for  students  in  bookkeeping. 

The  problems  are  carefully  graded  and  the  book  has 
been  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  published  in  two  parts, 
exercises  1  to  39  inclusive  being  the  elementary,  and  40 
to  61  the  advanced.  The  advanced  exercises  are  designed 
for  advanced  students  in  commercial  and  high  schools 
and  for  classes  or  individuals  in  higher  accounting. 

The  exercises  may  be  used  with  any  textbook,  either 
for  class  drills,  home  work,  examinations  or  for  supple- 
mentary work. 


Review  questions  are  found  in  every 
tenth  exercise,  and  a  general  review  is 
given   at  the  end. 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  book 
are  chapters  containing  extended  discus- 
sions on  "business  statements,"  "errors" 
and  "trial  balances,"  "manufacturing," 
"trading,"  and  "profit  and  loss  statements" 
and  "auditing."  These  are  not  covered  at 
any  great  length  in  textbooks  on  book- 
keeping and  therefore  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  teacher  and  student. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


IMPORTANT  TO  MUNSON  TEACHERS  AND  LEARNERS! 

Just  from  the  press,  SELECTIONS  FROM  LINCOLN'S  SPEECHES  AND  LETTERS,  a  reading 
book  of  up-to-date  Munson  Phonography,  beautifully  engraved,  carefully  printed,  substantially  bound  in  cloth, 
128  pages,   postpaid 75 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LIVING,  likewise  a  new  Munson  reading  book,  136  pages,  postpaid 75 

PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY,  a  complete  text-book  of  Munson  Phonography,  simple,  direct,  and 
eminently  practical,  233  pages 1.00 

PHONOGRAPHIC  EXERCISE  BOOK,  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  "Practical  Phonography,"  con- 
taining some  2500  words  and  phrases  in  longhand  as  they  occur  in  the  text-book,  with  space  for  phonographic 
outlines  and  teacher's  corrections,   postpaid   .30 

A  sample  copy  of  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  books  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  ex- 
amination, upon  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price. 


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 

One  Hundred  Lessons  in  English 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


$1.00 


Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
schools,  and  intended  to  provide  students  with  those 
essentials  of  practical  English  required  in  business 
intercourse.  Especially  adapted  to  the  teaching  of 
correspondence . 

Packard's  Progressive  Business   Prac* 

tice,   four  numbers,  each,  -       $0.30 

What  the  student  will  be  expected  to  do  when  he 
becomes  an  accountant  in  a  business  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  here,  and  with  none  of  the  cumbersome 
manipulation  involved  in  other  schemes  of  practice. 
This  plan  is  simply  ideal,  and  is  so  pronounced  by  all 
teachers  who  have  used  it. 

The  Ne-w  Packard  Commercial  Arith= 

metic  =.  =  =  =      $1.50 

Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject 


The  Packard  Commercial  Arithmetic, 

School  Edition  =  ■  $1.00 

Packard's  Short  Course    in  Bookkeep= 

ing        =  =  =  =  $1.00 

Packard's   Advanced  Course  in   Book= 

keeping       o  .  .  =.      $1.25 

nd     practical 

Packard's  Bank  Bookkeeping  =      $1.25 

A  reliable    exposition    of    banking    as    carried    on    at 
the  present  day. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  SCHOOLS 

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  to  teachers,   for  examinahon. 
upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,  233  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
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UP   STREAM. 
By  H.   E.   Read. 

te::^«=:^OR  most  people,  it  is  always  easy  to  be- 
jl  T~>  ttlieve  what  others  believe, 
fe)  X^  (g<  The  rule  of  the  majority  is  stronger  in 
^j^^^^mattersof  public  sentiment  than  in  anything 
else,  and  to  do  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do  is  the  nat- 
ural and  easy  way  to  get  along. 

Custom  and  style  are  tyrants,  but  so  far  as  "get- 
ting along"  is  concerned,  they  are  benevolent  tyrants ; 
for  the  man  who  goes  not 
far  astray  from  what  is 
usual  can  slide  along  com- 
fortably on  an  ordinary 
amount  of  cleverness. 

But  the  world's  progress 
depends  upon  men  and 
women  who  are  not  content 
t  o  follow  the  fashions. 
Mammon  and  Baal  are  not 
the  Gods  of  the  ambitious, 
and  the  thing  that  makes 
for  progress  is  the  Minority 
Report. 

The  earnest  young  man 
shines  in  society  like  a 
camel   in   the   parlor. 

Benjamin  Franklin  eating 
a  bun  in  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia, Abraham  Lincoln 
lying  on  his  stomach  read- 
ing a  book,  and  John  Wana- 
maker  pushing  a  handcart, 
are  unconventional  figures ; 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
James  A.  Garfield,  bare- 
footed, driving  a  mule,  pre- 
sented an  absurd  appear- 
ance. Following  the  rule  of  the  majority,  these  men 
would  have  stayed  where  they  were  put.  But  they 
were  not  born  simply  to  "get  along." 

Drifting  is  pleasant,  but  always  down-stream. 

The  men  and  women  who  count  are  those  who 
struggle  up-stream,  for  at  the  head  of  the  stream  is 
the  mountain  peak. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  rules  of  osvcholoe^  that 


H.    E.    READ 


men  and  women  are  so  easily  led  to  do  things  by 
the  fact  that  everybody  is  doing  them.  It  is  not 
hard  to  believe  that  a  thing  is  true,  if  all  your  neigh- 
bors believe  it  to  be  true;  and  for  this  reason  many 
a  false  opinion,  many  an  absurd  custom,  and  many 
a  cruel  wrong  has  held  its  high  position  of  secure 
falsity  for  centuries. 

Millions  of  the  superstitious  of  all  races  have  in 
times  past  believed  that  the  crimes  of  men  could  be 
atoned  for  by  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  a  goat, 
the  slaughter  of  a  couple  of 
birds,  or  the  fanatical  sac- 
rifice of  an  infant  to  the 
Juggernaut.  When  Jesus 
Christ  protested  against  the 
absurdity  of  the  scape- 
goat  he  was  put  to  death, 
not  by  the  heathen,  but  by 
the  church. 

For  thousands  of  years 
the  civilized  people  of  the 
world  lived  on  one  hemi- 
sphere, because  they  were 
not  willing  to  believe  the 
actual,  positive  evidence  of 
their  eyes  that  the  world 
was  round;  and  when  a 
common  sailor  finally  did 
proclaim  the  truth,  and 
demonstrate  it,  he  got  the 
usual  reward — chains  and 
death. 

The  prophets  who  tell 
ilie  world  what  it  does  not 
know  are  always  hated.  The 
strugglers  who  are  toiling 
up  the  stream  are  always 
despised  and  looked  upon 
with  contempt.  To  be  sleek  and  well-fed — for  awhile 
— make  no  original  effort,  fall  in  with  the  rest,  ap- 
prove everything,  second  the  motion,  never  "throw 
away  your  vote,"  and  be  careful  not  to  protest.  But 
if  you  would  be  near  the  hinges  of  the  world,  if 
you  want  to  feel  your  own  hand  upon  the  lever 
that  lifts,  moves,  changes  and  reforms,  you  must  ply 
tt 
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OCTOBER. 

OCTOBER  is  one  of  the  months  about  which  a 
great  deal  of  indififerent  poetry  is  written,  and 
some  good  verse.  It  is  a  general  favorite :  those  who 
have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  vacations  like 
it  because  it  is  cool  and  comfortable;  those  who  have 
not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  vacations  like 
it  because  its  bracing  air  aids  in  such  recovery ;  those 
who  have  not  had  vacations  like  it  because  they  feel 
that  life  is  really  worth  living — in  October — without 
a  vacation,  and  those  who  have  hay  fever  like  it  be- 
cause, ker-choo,  frost  will  soon  come  and  bring  them 
relief. 

Business  men  like  (Jctober  because  the  winter  trade 
is  well  under  way  and  the  dull  days  of  summer  are  a 
thing  of  the  past,  until  next  year :  poets  like  it  because 
*hev  have  had  their  Christmas  verse  accepted  and  will 
receive  pay  upon  publication ;  the  coal  man  likes  it 
because  he  foresees,  without  assistance  from  goose- 
bone  prophets  or  a  scrutiny  of  the  husks  upon  the  corn- 
stalks, a  long,  cold  winter  ahead ;  and  even  the  ice-man 
is  happy,  for  he  is  soon  to  gather  in  a  har\est  which 
will  add  still  further  to  his  bank  account  when  sum- 
mer comes  again. 

Mere  man,  workini;  in  an  otfice,  likes  the  tenth 
month  because  he  can  work  with  his  coat  on  and  feel 
comfortable,  whereas  he  has,  during  the  summer,  been 
compelled  to  operate  under  his  heavy  handicap  or  defy 
the  typewriter  maid  who  insists  that  it  is  decidedly 
improper  for  a  man  to  remove  his  coat,  no  matter  how 
hot  the  day,  if  there  is  a  lady  present.  Even  the  office 
boy  is  resigned,  although  the  baseball  season  is  nearly 
over  and  half-holidays  will  be  few  and  far  between 
until  the  springtime  comes  again. 

In  the  educational  world,  October  is  a  specially 
hopeful  month.  The  young  person  in  school  has  gotten 
well  into  the  working-harness,  and  is  beginning  to 
feel  a  new  interest  in  his  work.  He  has  discovered 
that  learning  can  be  really  interesting,  and  even  the 
least  ambitious  astonishes  himself  as  well  as  his  teach- 
ers by  the  amount  of  good  work  he  can  do.  The  teacher 
has  his  classes  well  organized,  and  is  able  to  achieve 
a  maximum  of  result  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  The 
business  school  proprietor  gets  in  some  much-needed 
tuition  money,  and  the  magazine  publisher  looks  for- 
ward hopefully  to  large  clubs. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  which 
part  of  the  year,  spring,  summer,  fall  or  winter,  is  the 
most  desirable,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  point  of  view.  The  wealthy 
person  who  can  spend  the  cold  Northern  winter  in  the 
South  may  vote  unanimously  for  that  season;  the 
poetically  inclined  who  like  green,  gVowing  things, 
and  plenty  of  bird  music,  appreciate  the  days  of 
springtime,  as  do  also  the  amorous  swain  and  maid: 
the  ofifice-worker,  looking  forward  to  a  vacation  in 
one  of  the  three  summer  months,  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  that  part  of  the  year:  and  the  husbandman,  the 
publisher,   the  business   school   man   with   an   eye  to 


profit,  and  many  a  disinterested  person  who  loves  the 
crisp  air,  the  gold  of  the  woods  and  the  completion  of 
Nature's  annual  task,  tinds  a  special  delight  in  the  days 
of  autumn.  . 

To  all  the  partisans  of  ( )ctober,  and  to  those  who 
look  upon  it  as  but  one  of  twelve  glorious  months, 
The  Business  Journal  extends  autumnal  greetings,  and 
adds  the  hope  that  with  the  fruition  of  nature's  plans 
may  come  a  fruition  of  the  hopes  of  each  reader  of 
this  Magazine.  It  is  a  good  month  and  a  pleasant  one, 
in  crowded  city  or  in  rural  retreat,  and  everyone 
should  attune  his  or  her  nature  to  it  and  prepare  to 
enjoy  it  in  the  fullest  measure. 


AMERICAN    PENMAN   COMES   EAST. 

We  "Welcome  to  our  City"  our  co-laborer  in  the 
business  educational  tield.  The  American  Penman, 
formerly  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Mr.  Palmer  has 
published  his  paper  in  the  Middle  West  for  a  genera- 
tion, but  his  larger  interests  being  in  the  metropolis 
it  is  not  natural  that  he  should  desire  to  have  the 
magazine  here  too.  It  is  surprising,  rather,  that- pub- 
lication was  for  so  long  a  time  continued  so  far  from 
the  great  publishing  centre  of  the  country,  toward 
which  all  business  has  a  strong  tendency  to  gravitate. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  New  York  for  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  publishers  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
and  we  are  sure  that  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  editors  of  The  American  Penman  in 
the  past  will  accompany  them  to  their  new  home. 


THE    MAN   WHO   WINS. 

The  man  who  wins  is  an  average  man. 
Xot   built   on   any  particular  plan, 
Not   blest   with   any  peculiar   luck — 
Just   steady   and   earnest   and   full   of  pluck. 

When  asked  a  question  he  does  not  guess, 
He  knows  and  answers  "No"  or  "Yes"; 
When  set  a  task  the  rest  can't  do. 
He  buckles  down  till  he  puts  it  through. 

Three    things    he's    learned:    that    the    man    who    tries 
Finds  favor  in  his  employer's  eyes; 
That  it  pays  to  know  more  than  one  thing  well; 
And  to  hold  his  tongue  when  others  tell. 

So  he  works  and  waits  till  one  fine  day 
There's  a  better  job  with  better  pay; 
And  the  men  who  shirked  whene'er  they  could 
.\re  bossed  by  the  man  whose  work  made  good. 

For  the   man   who   wins   is   the   man  who   works. 
Who  neither  labor  nor  trouble  shirks, 
Who  uses  his  hands,  his  head,  his  eyes. 
The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  tries. 

— Selected. 
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BUSINESS  WRITING  FOR  OFFICE  WORKERS. 

A  very  important  matter  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
acquiring  an  art  is  the  fact  that  daily  practice  is  ab- 
solutely essential.  If  one  have  but  an  hour  a  week 
for  practice  it  is  better  to  divide  the  time  into  six 
periods  of  ten  minutes  each.     There  are  deep  psycho- 


logical and  physiological  principles  applying  in  such 
a  case.  It  is  unlike  learning  new  facts  in  history 
or  science,  for  instance,  that  have  to  do  merely  with 
the  training  the  reason  or  memory.  Imagine  one  be- 
coming a  graceful  dancer  or  an  expert  swimmer  by 
reading  and  study  alone!  No,  the  daily  grind,  be 
it  for  ever  so  short  a  period,  is  necessary.  The  great 
Paderewsky,  it  is  said,  practices  four  hours  every 
day,  and  will  not  go  on  with  a  concert  if  the  practice 
be  interrupted.  On  his  long  tours  throughout  this 
country  and  Europe  he  takes  his  piano  with  him, 
and    as    soon   as    it    reaches   his   hotel   he   begins   his 


task.  The  athletes  who  went  to  Stockholm  to  com- 
pete in  the  Olympic  games  arranged  an  impromptu 
gxmnasium  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  so  that  they 
could  run,  jump  and  hurdle  as  usual. 

A  second  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  one  im- 
proves only  when  he  studies.  In  every  city  there 
are  those  who  have  written  every  day  for  years, 
and  yet  have  not  improved  a  bit.  The  reason  is  that 
they  simply  repeat  the  old  form  with  the  same  old 
muscular  and  nervous  effort.  Let  these  same  indi- 
viduals go  to  an  evening  school,  or  take  private  in- 
struction, or  even  take  up  the  study  of  writing  by 
themselves  through  a  course  similar  to  this,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  quickly  improvement  is  noticed. 

It  is  only  when  our  eyes  are  trained  to  see  faults 
that  we  begin  to  make  improvement.  The  ever-ready 
hand  and  arm  are  willing  servants.  Let  the  hand 
of  the  country  ploughboy  be  guided  by  the  brain 
of  a  Courtney  and  it  will  perform  wonders.  Put  the 
hand  and  arm  of  a  Courtney  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
ignorant  laborer,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  cun- 
ning. 

When  shall  repetition  cease?  That  is  a  question 
all  ask.  There  are  many  reasons  why  repetition 
grows  monotonous.  First,  the  muscles  become  tired. 
Second,  it  is  human  to  like  variety.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  attention  and  interest  fixed  for  any  length 
of  time.  Nature  demands  change.  Repetition  should 
only  stop  when  the  muscles  become  so  fatigued  that 
they  will  not  respond  to  direction.  It  is  only  when 
a  muscle  becomes  weary  that  it  is  beginning  to  be- 
come trained.  A  few  minutes  a  day  in  the  gymnasium 
never  made  an  athlete.  The  training  must  be  con- 
tinued. When  a  muscle  becomes  sore  from  practice,  it 
should  rest.  Then  the  drill  should  be  continued  un- 
til the  exercise  is  mastered.  There  are  only  fifty-two 
letters  and  ten  figures  to  master.  Take  one  a  day 
and  in  two  months'  time  one  can  reform  his  hand- 
writing completely. 
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Arithmetic  for  the  Business  Office 

By  G.  J.  R/MNOR 

SOME    PARTICULARLY    GOOD    PROBLEMS    FOR 
PRACTICE  IN  60-DAY  AND  6%  METHODS. 

Pupils  should  clearly  understand  that  since  inter- 
est is  a  product,  it  follows  that  the  interest  on  $60  for 
117  days  is  the  same  as  the  interest  on  $117  for  60 
•days.  Much  time  is  saved  in  many  cases  by  inter- 
changing the  principal  and  time ;  and,  what  is  more 
important,  the  chances  of  error  are  reduced.  The 
following  examples  afford  good  illustrations  of  this 
principle : 


Find  the  interest  on  the  following  at  6% ; 


1. 

$600  for 

32 

days 

11.  $1,200 

for  11  days 

2. 

660   " 

41 

12.  1,800 

"  21   " 

3. 

400   " 

27 

13.   180 

"  14   " 

4. 

300   ■■ 

34 

14.   240 

"  22 

5. 

200   " 

39 

15.    50 

"  42   " 

6. 

30   " 

88 

16.    90 

"  80   " 

7. 

20  " 

93 

17.   100 

"  48   •■ 

8. 

6,000  " 

119 

18.    24 

"  97  " 

9. 

1,000  " 

96 

19.    IS 

"  40  " 

0. 

1,500  " 

16 

20.    30 

"  116  " 

II. 

The  value  of  the  60-niethod  depends  largely  upon 
the  skill  in  making  apt  combinations  of  the  aliquot 
parts  and  multiples  of  60.  The  following  examples 
afford   good   drill. 

Find  the  interest  on  the  following  at  6%  : 


1. 

$184  for  198  days. 

11. 

$226   for  118  days 

2. 

290  ' 

•   54   " 

12. 

312    "  122   " 

3. 

332 

'   21   " 

13. 

416    "  315  " 

4. 

112  * 

'   46   " 

14. 

178.80  '•  39  " 

5. 

279  ' 

'   82   •' 

15. 

960.75  "  75   " 

6. 

180 

■   66   " 

16. 

240.12  "  18  " 

7. 

295 

'     102   " 

17. 

180.90  "  108  " 

8. 

670 

'  190   " 

18. 

150.70  "  143  " 

9. 

550 

'  230   '■ 

19. 

450.14  '•  215  " 

10. 

340 

'  115   " 

20. 

120.50  "  177  " 

III. 

One  of  the  most  teachable  rules  for  the  6%  meth- 
od is  as  follows :  Multiply  the  number  of  years  by  6, 
divide  the  number  of  months  by  2,  and  the  number  of 
days  by  6.  Considering  the  first  two  results  as  cents 
and  the  last  as  mills,  the  total  is  the  interest  on  $1,  for 
the  given  time  which  multiplied  by  the  principal  gives 
the   required    interest. 

Illustration :  Find  the  interest  on  $200  for  4  years, 
8  months.  18  days,  at  6%. 

4   X    6  =  24  (cents). 

8  -^  2  =    4  (cents). 

18  -4-  6  =     3   (mills). 

$.283 
the  interest  on  $1  for  the  given  time. 

$.283  X  200  is  $56.60,  the  required  interest. 
1.  Find  the  interest  on  $1,500  for  2  years,  3  months 
and  7  days,  at  4J^%. 


2.  A  man  bought  a  piece  of  land  for  $1,800  cash.  He 
held  it  for  2  years,  7  months,  and  20  days  and  paid 
taxes  on  it  amounting  to  $34.80  and  then  sold  it  for 
$2,400.  How  much  more  did  he  gain  than  if  he  had 
loaned  the  $1,800  at  4j4%  for  the  same  time?  ($270) 


G.    J.    RAINOR. 

RECENT  JOURNAL  VISITORS. 

Hastings   Hawkes,   Brockton,  Mass.,  High   School. 
C.  B.  Adkins,  Kaplan  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
C.   C.   Curtiss,   State  Normal   School,  Valley  City, 
N.  D. 

H.  W.  Patten,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 
F.  H.  Frantz,  Upsala  College,  Kenilworth,  N.  J. 
J.  A.  Kirby,  High  School,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
H.  B.  Slater,  High  School,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

E.  C.  Strobeck,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  High  School. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Goddard,  Banks'  Bus.  College, 

Philadelphia. 

F.  B.  Hess,  Heffley  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
F.  C.  Brofee,  Eron  School,  New  York  City. 

A.  C.  Doering,  Merchants  &  Bankers  School,  New 
York  City. 

Chas.  E.  Smith,  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Chas.  E.  Requa,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Anderson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  Kinsley,  New  York  City. 


Drake  Business  College,  Newark,  N.  T->  claims  to 
have  a  life-history  of  32  years,  and  never  to  be  more 
prosperous  than  now.  Its  equipment,  practical  methods 
and  individual  teaching  serve  to  warrant  a  brilliant 
future. 
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THE   COLUMN    CASH    BOOK. 

By  Clyde  L.  Newell. 

This  exercise  includes  only  cash  transactions  of  a 
going  business,  The  ^Mercantile  Mfg.  Co.,  and  should 
be  worked  by  an  advanced  pupil  within  45  minutes. 

Provide  for  the  following  columns  arranged  in  the 
order  given:  Debit  side:  Cash  Sales;  Customers  Con- 
trolling; Discount  on  Sales;  Net  Cash  Received. 
Credit  side ;  Collection  and  Exchange ;  Creditors  Con- 
trolling ;  Discount  on  Purchases :  Net  Cash  Disbursed. 

Oct.  1,  1912.  Cash  on  hand  per  reconciled  cash 
Ijroof   S41, 278.20. 

Oct.  2.  Pitrchased  an  automobile  truck  from  the 
International  Motor  Co.,  $6,000. 

Oct.  5.  Received  the  following  checks:  $4,730.61 
discount  (3%),  $146.31,  from  H.  M.  Sanders  &  Co., 
to  pay  for  bill  of  Sept.  28;  $8,526,  discount  (2%)  ; 
$174  from  The  Sullivan  Mfg.  Co.  for  bill  of  Sept. 
27:  $847.90  from  McCullough  Bros,  in  full  of  ac- 
count net.     Cash  sales  for  the  week.  $7,243.84. 

Oct.  7.  Donated  $20  to  the  Kings  Daughters'  Hos- 
pital fund.  Collection  on  checks  deposited  todav. 
$16.57. 

Oct.  10.  Chas.  Stamford,  one  of  our  old  custom- 
ers, is  in  the  city  making  purchases.  He  ran  short 
of  ready  cash  and  we  loaned  him  $100  on  account 

Oct.  12.  Paid  the  following  bills:  Meyer  &  Mever 
$4,250,  less  20,  10  &  2%  ;  Harris,  Miller  &  Co.,  $7,- 
434.10  less  25,  5  &  2%  ;  The  Hendrick  Milling  Co.. 
$8,500  net  to  apply  on  account,  ^^'eeklv  cash  sales, 
$8,349.18. 

Oct.  15.  Recei\ed  check  from  Cooper  &  Sons  in 
payment  of  their  90-day  note  of  $8,000,  with  interest 
at  5%,  due  to-day. 

Oct.  17.  Bought  postage  stamps,  $25.  Paid  Gen- 
eral News  Association  $1,850  for  advertising  to  date. 
Paid  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.  for  freight  bills  $27L50.  Dis- 
tribute $140  to  freight  outward  and  $131. .50  t<i  freight 
inward. 

Oct.  19.     Cash  sales,  $7,581.13. 

Oct.  23.  Gave  our  secretary.  R.  H.  Heath,  a  check 
i>f  $75   for  petty  cash  disbursements. 

Oct.  26.  Cash  sales  $7,921.37.  Collection  on  out 
of  town  checks  deposited  today  $9.41. 

Oct.  29.  On  June  29,  1912.  we  borrowed  $20,000 
from  the  Quaker  City  Bank  on  a  four  months"  note 
with  interest  at  5%.  The  note  is  due  today  and  the 
bank  has  g\\&n  notice  that  they  have  charged  us  with 
the  face  plus  the  interest  on  same. 

Oct.  31.  Gave  check  for  $8,748.93  to  the  treas- 
urer, K.  L.  Bruce,  to  meet  the  monthly  pay  roll.  Dis- 
tribute $6,429.36  to  Direct  Labor:  $1,116.38  to  Indi- 
rect Labor:  $750  to  General  Office  Salaries;  $300  to 
Superintendence;  and  $153.19  to  Garage  Expense 
and   Salary. 

Review  your  work  carefully  as  to  explanations, 
neatness,  etc.,  then  foot,  balance  and  rule  the  cash 
book  preparatory  to  posting. 

Solution  to  appear  in  the  November  issue. 


c-LYI)E  I,.   XEWKI-U 

HOW  HATRED  OF  SCHOOL  CAN  BE  CURED. 
From  Xew  Mexico  conies  a  quaint  little  leaflet  con- 
taining a  prescription  for  the  cure  of  hatred  of  school  and 
d:slike  of  study.  It  was  prepared  by  Hiram  Bradley, 
superintendent  of  education  of  New  Me.xico,  and  he  is 
distributing-  it  to  all  his  teachers.  As  it  will  interest  the 
public  and  as  it  deserves  to  be  generally  read  by  teachers, 
it  is  reprinted. 

H.\TRED   OF  SCHOOL  AND   DISLIKE   OF  STUDY. 
For  the  cure  of  the  above-named  disease,  the  following 
prescription    and    treatment    is   recommended: 

PRESCRIPTION. 

Take     the     following    ingredients    in     the     proportions 
named: 

Per 
ct. 

Thorough   knowledge   of  the   subjects   being   taught 50 

Careful  preparation  for  each  recitation 10 

Interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  subject 10 

Sympathy    with    the    pupil's    difficulties 10 

Appreciation    of   pupil's    efforts 10 

Kind,  gentle,  cheerful  tones  of  voice  when  teaching 10 

Mix  thoroughly. 

TREATMENT. 
This  disease  is  most  successfully  cured  when  the  doctor 
irstead  of  the  patient  takes  the  medicine,  and  the  patient 
gets  the  efTect  of  the  medicine  by  pleasant  association 
with  the  doctor.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
teacher  lake  a  large  dose  one  hour  before  breakfast. 
Then,  beginning  with  9  A.  M.,  take  a  dose  each  hour  until 
4  P.  M.  In  very  bad  cases,  the  teacher  may  take  a  dose 
one  or  two  hours  before  retiring  at  night.  Continue  the 
treatment  during  the  entire  term,  unless  the  pupil  is 
cured  sooner.  If  faithfully  administered  it  rarely  requires 
over  tliirty  days  to  effect  a  cure.  But,  to  prevent  a  return 
of  the  disease,  or  other  pupils  catching  it.  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  teacher  keep  a  supply  of  the  medicine 
on  liand,  and  take  a  dose  whenever  any  symptoms  of  the 
disease  appear. 
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EXAMINATION  FOR  BUSINESS  TEACHER. 

October  9-10,  1912. 

The  L'nited  States  Civil  Service  Commissiuii  an- 
nounces an  examination  on  (  )ctober  9-10,  1912,  at  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  list  which  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Government  upon  application,  to  secure  eligi- 
bles  from  which  to  make  certification  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  position  of  business  teacher  at  $1,000  per  an- 
num and  quarters,  in  the  Indian  School  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  and  vacancies  requiring  similar  qualifications  as 
they  may  occur,  in  any  branch  of  the  service,  unless 
it  is  found  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill 
the  vacancy  by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or  promotion. 

As  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  se- 
curing sufficient  eligibles  for  this  position,  qualified 
persons  are  urged  to  enter  this  examination. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  the  subjects  men- 
tioned below,  weighted  as  indicated : 

Subjects.  Weights. 

1.  Spelling  and  copying 5 

2.  Method  of  teaching   10 

3.  Commercial  law   5 

4.  Commercial  arithmetic    10 

5.  Bookkeeping   5 

6.  Stenography  (methods  of  teaching  and  prac- 

tical test)' 15 

7.  Typewriting  ( methods  of  teaching  and  prac- 

tical test)    , 15 

8.  Business   correspondence    10 

9.  Commercial  geography 5 

10.  Penmanship  (theory  and  practice)    10 

11.  Training,  experience,  and  fitness 10 

Total    100 

All  statements  as  to  training,  experience,  and  fitness 
are  subject  to  verification. 

Applicants  for  this  position  must  be  capable  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  bookkeeping  and  general  business 
practice,  as  well  as  a  Pitmanic  system  of  shorthand. 

A  description  of  the  practical  tests  in  stenography 
and  typewriting  is  contained  in  Form  1424,  "Informa- 
tion for  Applicants  for  the  Stenographer  and  Tvpe- 
writer    Examination." 

In  order  to  become  eligible  as  a  result  of  this  ex- 
amination a  competitor  must  attain  a  rating  of  at  least 
70  per  cent,  in  the  practical  test  in  stenography,  an 
average  of  at  least  70  in  the  practical  tests  in  typewrit- 
ing, and  an  average  of  at  least  70  in  the  entire  exam- 
ination. If  a  competitor  fails  in  the  practical  tests  in 
Stenography  or  typewriting  the  remaining  subjects  of 
the  examination  will  not  be  considered. 

Two  days  will  be  required  for  this  examination. 

Both  men  and  women  will  be  admitted  to  this  ex- 
amination. 

Applicants  must  have  reached  their  twenty-fifth  but 
not  their  fortieth  birthday  on  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

This  examination  is  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  who  comply  with  the  requirements. 

This  announcement  and  Form  1424  contain  all  in- 
formation which  is  communicated  to  applicants  re- 
yarding  the  scope  of  the  examir 


C.    V.    ODEN. 

The     Popular     School     Representative     of     The    Underwood 
Typewriter   Company. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for  Form  1424  and 
application  and  examination  Form  lv312  either  to  the 
Ignited  .States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners 
as  follows :  Post  office,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Atlanta.  Ga. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Chicago,  111.;  St. 
Paul,  Minn. ;  Seattle,  Wash. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 
customhouse,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
old  customhouse,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  No  application  will 
be  accepted  unless  properly  executed  and  filed  with 
the  Commission  at  Washington.  In  applying  for  this 
examination  the  exact  title  as  given  at  the  head  of  this 
announcement  should  be  used  in  the  application. 

As  examination  papers  are  shipped  direct  from  the 
Commission  to  the  places  of  examination,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  applications  be  received  in  ample  time  to  ar- 
range for  the  examination  desired  at  the  place  of  ex- 
amination. The  Commission  will  therefore  arrange  to 
examine  any  applicant  whose  application  is  received  in 
time  to  permit  the  shipment  of  the  necessary  papers. 


SUCCESS. 

He  has  achieved  success  who  has  lived  well,  laughed 
often  and  loved  much;  who  has  gained  the  respect  of  in- 
telligent men  and  the  love  of  little  children;  who  has 
filled  his  niche  and  accomplished  his  task;  who  has 
left  the  world  better  than  he  found  it,  whether  by  an 
improved  poppy,  a  perfect  poem,  or  a  rescued  soul;  who 
has  never  lacked  appreciation  of  earth's  beauty  or  failed 
to  express  it;  who  has  always  looked  for  the  best  in 
others  and  given  the  best  he  had;  whose  life  was  an  in- 
spiration, whose  memory  a  benediction. — Selected. 


This  setting  down  and  folding  our  arms  and  waiting 
for  sumething  tew  turn  up  iz  just  about  az  rich  a  speku- 
lashun  az  going  out  into  a  four  hundred  acre  lot,  setting 
down  on  a  sharp  stone  with  a  pail  between  our  knees  and 
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"ZULAUF'S   ONE   THOUSAND." 
By   Chas. 'F.   Zulauf,   Detroit,   Mich. 

One  Thousand  Common  \\'ords  Frequently  Mis- 
spelled. 

Here,  again  !  Stand  up,  ye  spellers,  now,  and  spell ! 
Say,  teachers,  have  your  pupils  learned  the  first  set? 
Was  there  one  that  spelled  the  entire  list  correctly? 

Some  pupils  are  born  spellers ;  most  pupils  are  not. 
All  pupils  can  become  pretty  fair  spellers.  However, 
don't  depend  on  the  regular  daily  spelling  exercise 
alone  to  teach  spelling.  Use  supplementary  work. 
These  lists  can  especially  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
A  Suggestive  Plan. 

Usually  on  Fridays  I  would  have  the  pupils  write 
one  set  (100  words)  without  any  previous  preparation 
for  in  this  way  I  could  discover  with  how  many  of  the 
words  they  were  already  familiar.  Several  days  after, 
after  the  words  had  been  copied  from  the  bulletin  board 
and  learned,  I  would  select  fifty  words  from  the  set 
for  a  spelling  test.  By  using  this  method  they  finally 
learn  to  spell  the  entire  list.     Try  it. 

100  of  "Zulaufs  One  Thousand'"— Set  2. 


walnut 

lantern 

salve 

lilac 

gallant 

sirloin 

peddler 

lettuce 

cigar 

cotton 

caboose 

wrinkled 

interest 

bouquet 

lodgment 

hearse 

partner 

marshal 

chapel 

linen 

chalk 

flannel 

forehead 

priest 

together 


shepherd 

jewelry 

biscuit 

valleys 

shovel 

scythe 

scissors 

Wednesday 

allspice, 

chains 

divorce 

genuine 

cement 

minnow 

cancel 

angel 

angle 

saucer 

beefsteak 

fingers 

figures 

surgeon 

busy 

ostrich 

hoping 


actor 

)  amphlet 

assistant 

surely 

squeal 

lightning 

beggar 

mortar 

dandelion 

cinders 

reindeer 

cushion 

hickory 

carrots 

lemon 

melon 

picnic 

women 

pumpkins 

planning 

swimming 

knuckle 

whose 

partial 

eastern 


tvphoid 

pitiful 

sleeve 

tapioca 

nickel 

veranda 

millinery 

chestnut 

baptize 

colonel 

kernel 

villain 

supplies 

tobacco 

vanilla 

pigeon 

lovable 

mortgage 

drowned 

changeable 

already 

referring 

occurring 

twelfth 

macaroni 


THE   NEW   PRESIDENT. 

F.  M.  Van  Antwerp,  the  newly  elected  President 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  is 
a  Southerner  by  adoption  only,  having  been  born  in 
Michigan  in  1872.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  ,and  after  completing  the  high 
school  course  he  taught  in  the  rural  schools  for  three 
years.  During  this  time,  while  acquiring  the  means 
to  obtain  a  higher  education,  his  yearning  increased 


a^ 


F.    M.    VAN    ANTWERP. 

in  still  greater  ratio,  and  he  entered  Ferris  Institute, 
at  Big  Rapids,  for  a  two-year  course. 

After  obtaining  a  complete  mastery  of  commercial 
subjects,  Mr.  Van  Antwerp  secured  a  position  with 
the  Spencerian  Commercial  School,  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  he  has  remained  with  the  same  institution  for  fif- 
teen years. 

Aside  from  his  regular  duties,  he  has  made  a  study 
of  handwriting,  and  is  frequently  called  into  court  to 
testify  as  an  expert.  He  is  a  proficient  stenographer, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  last  dozen  years  has  done 
much  work  as  a  reporter.  He  takes  great  interest  in 
local  affairs,  being  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club 
and  the  Advertisers'  Club. 

The  new  president  of  the  Federation  has  been  a 
member  of  that  organization  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  workers  therein. 
He  has  been  President  of  the  Shorthand  Section,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  Presidency  is  a  fit  recognition  of 
his  interest  in  the  Federation.  Mr.  Van  Antwerp 
numbers  among  his  most  valued  possessions,  a  wife 
and   daughter. 

Under  his  guidance  the  continued  prestige  of  the 
Federation  is  assured,  and  the  organization  will  pro- 
gress still  further  on  its  career  of  service  in  the  cause 
of  commercial  education. 


/..j^T^tx^  'lM-^t.-'iJ'.^(^<.--d.-e^dy^ta^^ykuu^ 
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MAGAZINE  DECORATION. 

By  R.  W.  Magee. 
15^^=4 (^=5»f  NE  will  notice  a  great  similarity  between 
jl  /^  \\  magazine  and  newspaper  decoration.  But 
fc))  V>/  (gs  magazine  drawing  is  essentially  of  a  higher 
^j5^-<^^  standard  of  quality  and  artistic  beauty.  It 
presents  more  detail  and  must  be  more  carefully  han- 
dled. One  may  not  be  required  to  exercise  any  more 
originality  in  magazine  work,  but  one  certainly  must 
display  a  much  greater  degree  of  artistic  taste  and 
good  judgment.  Every  line  must  be  neat.  The  com- 
position must  be  good.  The  meaning  must  be  appro- 
priate, and  the  efifect  must  be  pleasing. 


ILLUSTRATION    A. 

For  examples  of  magazine  department  headings 
and  story  headings  look  at  anv  first-class  magazine. 
Here  one  will  find  plenty  of  them.  Study  them,  copv 
them  and  originate  others. 

Illustration  A  presents  a  very  neat  and  artistic  tail- 
piece. The  composition  is  good,  the  contrast  is  strong 
and  the  effect  is  pleasing.  Illustration  B  shows  a  dif- 
ferent style.    A  poster  effect  is  introduced. 

Tail  pieces  belong  almost  exclusively  to  magazines 
and  books.  They  may  be  of  two  classes:  1st,  Those 
of  a  general  nature ;  2d,  Those  of  a  special  meaning 
and  appropriateness.  Illustrations  A  and  B  belong  to 
the  general  type.  Many  examples  of  both  classes  are 
found  in  the  magazines. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  magazine  decoration  of 
which  space  will  not  permit  me  to  speak.  Study  mag- 
azines themselves. 


ROCKEFELLER  ON  ROUTINE. 

In  some  business  offices  is  still  to  be  found  the 
man  who  goes  about  his  work  methodically,  by  divid- 
ing up  his  work  day  into  so  many  units  and  having 
some  certain  task  to  be  done  in  each  particular  unit. 
His  program  never  varies,  and  year  in  and  year  out 
he  may  be  found  performing  the  same  task  at  pre- 


cisely the  same  hour  he  had  done  the  work  the  day 
previous.  Among  the  number  may  be  found  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  former  head  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, who,  writing  in  the  Strand,  says : 

"I  confess  that  I  attach  great  importance  to  routine. 
I  believe  that  every  young  man  who  intends  to  suc- 
ceed in  business  should  do  as  I  did — take  a  course  at 
a  commercial  college.  I  do  not  believe  in  what  is 
called  'the  rule  of  thumb' ;  the  rudiments  of  business 
should  be  properly  taught,  and  the  ground  prepared 
to  build  upon.  If  a  youth  has  had  no  thorough  ground- 
ing, a  time  may  come  when  his  weakness  for  detail 
will  show  itself. 

"When  people  write  to  me  asking  for  the  secret 
of  my  success,  I  always  tell  them  that  I  owe  every- 
thing to  a  love  for,  and  mastery  of,  details.  A  man 
playing  chess  or  billiards  or  golf  must  attend  to  detail? 
if  he  wants  to  win — why  must  he  not  do  so  in  business? 
Everyone  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  his  own  books  and 
know  exactly  to  a  penny  how  the  money  comes  in  and 
how  it  goes  out.  I  have  known  many  bright,  intelligent 
men  who  never  really  knew  all  the  facts  about  their 
own  affairs.  They  did  not  actually  know  when  they 
were  making  money  on  a  certain  operation  aad  when 
they  were  losing.  Such  business  men  live  in  a  fool's 
paradise ;  they  hate  to  study  their  books  and  face  the 
truth.  They  are  often  brilliant  at  a  single  great 
stroke,  but  they  cannot  keep  up  the  game,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  weak  in  detail,  and  they  are  weak  in 
detail  because  they  have  never  studied  its  principles." 


MANY  STOCKHOLDERS  OWN  RAILROADS. 

In  this  day  of  big  business,  when  it  seems  as 
though  competition  has  been  eliminated  by  the  concen- 
tration of  huge  business  interests  apd  placing  them  under 
the  control  of  a  few  men,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  one  branch 
of  industry  that,  so  far,  has  not  been  taken  over  by  a 
handful  of  capitalists,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  owned 
by  a  large  number  of  stockholders.  This  industry  is  our 
great  system  of  railroads.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Common 
Cause  contained  the  following  figures: 

In  1901,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  had  3,256  stock- 
holders; in  1911,  this  number  had  increased  to  10,869. 
In  1902,  the  Pennsylvania  lines  had  27,870  stockholders; 
in  1912,  the  total  had  increased  to  72,7?,3.  In  the 
same  period  the  Great  Northern  Railway's  stockholders 
had  increased  from  700  to  17,866.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral is  owned  by  22,174  investors;  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  by  22,106;  the  Illinois  Central  by 
25.000,  and  the  Santa  Fe  by  over  40,000. 


ILLUSTRATION   B. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   CORRESPONDENCE 

By  Hiram  Gilbert. 


First  form  of  closin.e:  for  a  business  letter. 


First   form    of  closing   of  a  letter   of   friendship. 


Second  form  of  closing  for  a  business  letter 


Second  form  of  closing  of  a  letter  of  friendship. 
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Respoii.si-    tu    letter   jeyuesting   iiifomKition    whiili    appeared     in    September    issue. 
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jBpiittmrat  otiVitnunting 

JlU"JinmEiJ«.|lact,  f.|.A.    *■ 


GENERAL   VIEW. 

HE  beginning  of  things,  at  least  from  the 
practical  accounting  viewpoint,  is  the 
opening  of  books  of  account.  There- 
fore, in   the  first  chapter,  consideration 

to  the  principles  involved  in  the  opening 
entry  records. 


The  forms  of  business  organization,  as  stated,  are 
sole  proprietorship,  partnership  and  the  corporation. 
The  first  two  were  specifically  considered,  and  it  is 
proper,  at  this  juncture,  to  develop  the  subject  a  bit 
further,  and  discuss  especially  the  points  peculiar  to 
the  opening  of  corporate  records. 

CORPORATE   PROPRIETORSHIP. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  may  be  assumed  that  A,  B 
and  C,  who  were  heretofore  introduced  to  "our  readers 
as  partners  engaged  in  wholesale  trading,  decided  to 
procure  the  advantages  of  incorporation  and  took  the 
necessary  legal  steps  to  carry  this  into  effect.  The 
accounting  proposition  that  presents  itself  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  partnership  busi- 
ness of  A,  B  and  C,  a  corporation  is  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $300,000,  divided  into  shares  of 
the  par  value  of  $50  each.  The  three  partners.  A,  B 
and  C,  are  the  persons  named  in  the  certificate  of  in- 
corporation as  incorporators,  and  they  subscribe,  and 
pay  for  in  cash,  six  shares,  three  shares  and  one 
share,  respectivelv. 

The  corporation  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the 
partnership  to  take  over  its  business  as  shown  by  its 
balance  sheet  of  July  31,  1909.  The  liabilities  are  to 
be  assumed  and  the  assets  taken  over,  and  the  cor- 
poration is  to  pay  $200,000  therefor  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company. 

The  contract  provides,  however,  that  in  case  the 
accounts  receivable  taken  over  do  not  realize  $54,000, 


HO.MER    S.    PACE. 


Assets. 

Cash    $25,000 

Bills  Receivable 13,500 

Accounts    Receivable 60,000 

Merchandise    Inventory 100,000 

Horses,  Wagons,  Etc 5,000 

Furniture  and   Fi.xtures 2,000 

Real    Estate 14,500 

Meter    Deposit 15 

Deferred  Charges: 

Insurance  Prepaid  (2  years) $400 

Interest  Prepaid  on  Bills  Payable ...       85 

485 


A,  B  &  C. 
Balance  Sheet  as  at  July  31,  1910. 

Liabilities. 

Bills    payable $27,000 

Accounts    Payable 43,500 

Capital : 

A   $75,000    • 

B    45,000 

C    30,000 


—  150.000 


! 
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any  deficit  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  purchase  price, 
and  it  is  further  agreed  that  $10,000  of  the  $200,000 
of  stock  to  be  issued  to  the  vendors  in  payment  is 
to  be  withheld  pending  the  result  of  collections. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  August 
3,  1909,  it  is  decided  to  place  the  assets  on  the  books 
of  the  corporation  at  the  same  amounts  at  which  they 
stood  on  the  books  of  the  partnership,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Accounts  Receivable,  which  are  valued  at 
90  per  cent,  of  their  face  value. 

August  5th,  D,  E  and  F  subscribe  and  pay  for  in 
cash  100  shares  each  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

At  January  2,  1911,  $51,000  had  been  realized 
upon  the  accounts  receivable  taken  over  by  the  cor- 
poration. The  balance  was  written  off  as  uncollect- 
able. 

The  entries  necessary  to  carry  the  facts  into  the 
books  are  as  shown  below : 

Solution. 

JOURNAL. 
Blank  Corporation. 
A  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
Three  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars — 

$300,000.00 
— •consisting  of  si.x  thousand   (6,000)    shares,  each 
of  the  par  value  of  Fifty  ($30)   Dollars,  with  ex- 
press and  implied  authority  to  carry  on  a  general 
trading  business. 
Incorporators  and  subscriptions  as  follows : 

A    6  shares 

B 3  shares 

C    1  share 

10  shares 
August  1,  1912. 

CASH    $500 

To  CAPITAL  STOCK 500 

For  cash  received  from  A,  B  and  C  on  account  of 
subscription  and  certificates  of  stock  issued  as 
under : 

Shares.  Amount.  Ctf.  No. 

A   ., 6  $300  1 

B  3  150  2 

C  1  50  3 

10  $500 

Plant  and  Sundry  Assets  to  Sundries $270,500 

For  plant  and  sundry  assets  acquired  and 
liabil'ties  assumed  of  business  formerly 
conducted  by  partnership  A,  B  and  C,  it 
being  agreed  that  the  net  purchase  price 
of  $200,000  shall  be  paid  for  in  stock  of 
the  new  company. 

Sundry  Liabilities 70,500 

A,  B  &  C  Vendors 190,000 

A,  B  &  C  Vendors,  Contingent  Credit,,,,.        10.000 


(See  Minute  Book,  page  ^,  for  resolution  of  Board 
of  Directors.) 

A,  B  &  C  Vendors $190,000 

To  Capital  Stock 190,000 

For  certificates  of  stock  issued  to  A,  B  and  C  in  ac- 
cordance with  above  agreement,  as  shown  below : 
[Sundries  to  Sundries. 

For  distribution  of  plant  and  sundry  assets  to  spe- 
cific ledger  accounts  in  accordance  with  resolution 
of  Board  of  Directors,  provision  being  made  for  a 
ten  per  cent,  reserve  on  accounts  receivable. 

Cash   $25,000 

Accounts    Receivable 60,000 

Bills  Re:eivabls 3,500 

Merchandise  Inventory    110,000 

Horses,  Wagons,  etc 5,000 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 2,000 

Real  Estate 14,500 

Insurance  Prepaid 400 

Meter  Deposit    15 

Interest  Prepaid  on  Bills  Payable 85 

Good   Will 56,000 

Plant  and  Sundry  Assets 270,500 

Reserve  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Accounts  Re- 
ceivable    6,000 

(See  Minute  Book,  page  — ,  for  resolution  of  Board 
of  Directors.) 

Sundry  Liabilities  to  Sundries $70,500 

For  transfer: 

.\ccounts    Payable 43,500 

Bills  Payable 27,000 

(See  Minute  Book,  page  — ,  for  resolution  Board  of 
Directors.) 

Cash    $15,000 

To   Capital   Stock '  $15,000 

For  cash  received  and  certificates  of  stock  issued  to 
sundry  subscribers  as  under: 

Shares.  Amount.  Ctf.  No. 

D   100  $5,000  * 

E   100  5,000  * 

F 100  5.000  * 


300  $15,000 

January  2,  1911. 

Sundries  to  Customers $60,000 

For  collections  from  customers,  $51,000,  amounts  un- 
collected at  this  time  being  written  off  as  uncol- 
lectable,  $9,000,  $3,000  of  which  is  chargeable  to 
A,  B  &  C  Vendors,  as  per  agreement. 

Cash  $51,000 

Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 6,000 

.^,  B  &  C  Vendors,  Contingent  Credit 3,000 


A,  B  &  C  Vendors,  Contingent  Credit 7,000 

To  Capital  Stock 7,000 

For  stock  issued  in  payment  for  balance  of  purchase 
price,  viz.,  140  shares,  as  follows: 
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CORPORATE  RECORDS. 

Under  the  New  York  law,  a  stock  book  or  stock 
ledger  must  be  kept  by  every  corporation.  The  stock 
book  must  set  forth  alphabetically  the  names  of  the 
stcckholders  with  their  respective  addresses,  the  num- 
ber of  shares  standing  in  the  name  of  each,  when 
they  became  the  owners  thereof,  and  the  amount  paid 
thereon. 

The  law  requires  that  this  book  shall  be  open  to 
stockholders  and  judgment  creditors  of  the  corpora- 
tion at  least  three  hours  of  each  business  day.  The 
stock  book  will  therefore  contain  accounts  in  which 
are  recorded  the  details  of  ownership  of  shares,  equal- 
ling in  the  aggregate  the  amount  of  capital  stock  is- 
sued as  shown  in  the  Capital  Stock  Account  in  the 
General  Ledger. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  a  Minute  Book  in  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  stockholders 
and  directors  are  recorded.  The  Minute  Book,  if 
properl)'  kept,  furnishes  the  record  of  the  more  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  corporation,  including  election 
of  directors,  by-laws  as  they  are  adopted,  amount  of 
capital  stock  and  bonds  authorized  and  issued,  and 
the  adoption  of  contracts,  etc. 

Under  a  New  York  law  recently  enacted,  there 
must  also  be  kept  a  Tratufer  Register,  provided  with 
columns  for  the  date  of  transfer,  the  number  of 
shares,  name  of  the  party  surrendering  the  certificate, 
etc.,  and  columns  to  show  the  number  and  face  vahie 
of  the  adhesive  stamps  affixed  to  the  stock  as  re- 
quired  by  statute. 

FINANCIAL  RECORDS. 

In  the  entry  recording  the  acquisition  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  term  "Plant  and  Sundry  Assets"  is  used. 
This  is  the  usual  practice  where  a  business  is  taken 
over  by  a  corporation.  The  item  is  later  distributed 
to  appropriate  accounts  under  captions  and  with  values 
authorized  by  the  board  of  direictors  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  authorized  but  unissued 
capital  stock  amounts  to  $100,000,  and  that  this 
amount  was  not  taken  into  the  accounts.  It  is  not 
considered  good  practice  to  carry  into  the  financial 
records  the  authorized  but  unissued  stock.  The  er- 
roneous method  of  setting  up  the  unissued  stock  is 
sometimes  carried  out  by  charging  an  account  under 
the  caption  "Treasury  Stock'"  and  crediting  "Capital 
Stock."  This  procedure  burdens  the  books  with  a 
useless  amount  on  each  side  of  the  accounts.  Treas- 
ury Stock,  properly  so-called,  exists  only  when  stock 
issued  and  outstanding  comes  back  to  the  corporation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  provision  in  the  contract 
of  sale  relative  to  the  item  of  Accounts  Receivable. 
This  is  provided  for  in  the  original  entry  by  a  credit 
for  $10,000  to  "A,  B  &  C  Vendors,  Contingent 
Credit."  The  credit  is  in  this  form  to  indicate  that 
it  is  not  a  definite  amount  due  the  vendors,  but  is 


subject  to  the  happening  of  a  certain  condition,  viz.. 
that  the  accounts  receivable  realize  $54,000. 

Later,  when  it  is  determined  that  only  $51,000  can 
be  realized,  tlie  entry  necessary  to  record  the  fact  that 
there  was  realized  $3,000  less  than  was  guaranteed 
by  the  vendors  is  a  charge  to  "A,  B  &  C,  Vendors, 
Contingent  Credit,"  and  a  credit  to  "Accounts  Re- 
ceivable." The  balance  in  the  former  account  then 
represents  an  actual  liability,  which  is  liquidated,  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  contract,  by  the  issue  of  stock 
by  the  corporation,  as  shown  in  the  last  entry. 

In  order  that  the  results  of  collection  may  be  con- 
veniently determined  at  any  time,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  accounts  receivable  taken  over  from  the  part- 
nership in  a  separate  ledger. 


MANUFACTURING  BANANA  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

During  the  past  year  a  riew  industry  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Jamaica,  whereby  bananas  are  used  as  an  in- 
gredient in  preparing  a  staple  food.  Several  factories 
have  been  erected,  all  of  which  are  doing  a  successful 
business. 

The  original  factory,  which  has  been  operating  about 
six  years  at  Gayle,  claims  to  have  a  secret  process  for 
making  banana  figs.  A  large  factory  at  Montego  Bay 
had  its  machinery  made  after  its  own  designs  in  New 
\ork.  Two  other  companies  expect  to  patent  their  ma- 
chines, which  have  been  locally  designed  and  manufac- 
tured. It  is  understood  that  the  drying  is  done  by  hot 
air  and  that  it  takes  400  to  500  pounds  of  fruit  to  make 
100  pounds  of  figs.  For  a  good  many  years  experiments 
have  been  made  in  drying  bananas,  but  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  process  for  making  a  product  that  would 
keep  well.  Now  that  manufacturers  are  using  a  variety 
of  machines  and  apparatus  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
best  process  will  soon  be  known.  Although  worms  arc 
never  found  in  ripe  bananas,  the  preserved  fruit  if  left 
exposed  attracts  insects  and  soon  becomes  infested  with 
small  worms,  as  is  also  the  case  with  other  dried  fruits. 

The  food  products  are  fig  bananas  or  banana  figs, 
cooking  bananas,  banana  chips,  flour  and  meal.  All  the 
factories  dry  or  evaporate  the  bananas  whole  without  the 
addition  of  sugar,  and  yet  they  are  sweet  and  palatable, 
like  pressed  figs,  which  they  also  resemble  in  color.  At 
least  one  factory  cuts  the  bananas  into  short  pieces  be- 
fore drying  or  evaporating  them,  thus  making  a  product 
that  looks  much  like  the  dried  figs  of  commerce.  It 
seems  that  it  would  be  well  in  order  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion to  call  the  bananas  cut  into  pieces  "banana  figs"  and 
those  treated  whole  "fig  bananas."  What  are  known  as 
"cooking  bananas"  are  so  thoroughly  dried  as  to  be 
hard,  the  color  of  these  being  almost  white.  Broken  into 
pieces  they  form  "banana  chips,"  which  not  meeting 
with  duties  are  imported  to  be  ground  into  meal  or  flour 
in  the  country  of  consumiption.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  meal  is  said  not  to  keep  well,  one  Jamaica  factory 
uses  an  American  gristmill  for  grinding  the  chips  into 
meal.  Another  company  has  its  own  factory  in  London, 
to  which  it  exports  the  chips  to  be  ground  into  flour 
and  meal  and  made  into  other  preparations  for  market. 
A  small  booklet  is  issued  there  to  set  forth  the  dietetic 
value  of  banana  foods  as  attested  by  British  and  German 
food  experts  and  others;  and  there  is  added  a  list  of 
products  on  sale,  with  recipes  for  their  use,  etc.  These 
banana  food  products  have  been  awarded  many  prizes, 
diplomas  and  certificates  of  merit. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    BUSINESS    EFFICIENCY 

Efficiency  Means  that  the  RIGHT  Thing  is  Done  in  the  RIGHT   Way,    by    the   RIGHT   Man,   at   the    RIGHT   Time. 
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CO-OPERATIVE   SCIENTIFIC   MANAGEMENT. 

]]^^^^^^  LTHOUGH  the  year  1912  has  proven  a 
//  A  \\  very  successful  one  from  a  business  stand- 
fe)  l\  (S>  point,  yet  labor  troubles  have  to  a  large 
j^^sjgs^sj)  extent  interfered  with  the  general  pros- 
perity. To  do  away  with  this  source  of  loss  to  both 
employer  and  employe,  commissions  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  a  number  of  instances  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  trouble,  and  to  as- 
certain if  some  means  cannot  be  employed  whereby  the 
interests  of  both  may  be  safe-guarded  by  placing  the 
business  institutions  on  a  co-operative  basis.  Some 
of  the  reports  of  the  commissions  have  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  scientific  management  upon  the  should- 
ers of  the  employers,  that  is  so  far  as  the  control  of 
materials,  methods  and  managers  is  concerned.  In 
commenting  upon  the  report  of  the  commissions  Meyer 
Bloomfield,  Director  of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston, 
in  an  article  in  the  Nezu  York  Survey,  urges  co-  opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  employe  in  solving  the  difficulty. 
The  following  extracts  from  his  article  contain  some 
very  good  thoughts : 

"There  is  no  question  as  to  the  vast  amount  of  pre- 
ventable waste,  lost  energies,  and  arrested  efficiency  in 
the  common  operations  of  industry.  There  can  be  no 
sound  objection  to  dealing  with  these  matters  in  the 
way  the  efficiency  engineers  have  pointed  out. 

"To  tap  successfully  the  unused  labor  reserves  of 
the  individual  workers,  however,  introduces  elements 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  traditionally  organized  estab- 
lishment. The  committee's  report  appreciates  this  situ 
ation  and  forcefully  states  that  scientific  management 
so  far  as  it  means  increased  exertion  and  production, 
cannot  be  successfully  imposed  upon  the  worker,  even 
though  somewhat  compensated  for  by  bonus  or  pre- 
mium. Here  the  consent  of  the  employed,  that  is,  their 
moral  assent  and  genuinely  active  interest,  is  as  funda- 
mental in  reaching  the  object  sought  for,  as  are  the 
franchise  and  civic  interest  in  efficient  popular  govern- 
ment. No  individual  employer's  sense  of  fairness, 
kindly  treatment,  and  extra  money  inducements  can 
allay  organized  labor's  fear  of  the  consequences  to  the 
worker' arising  from  a  general  introduction  of  scien- 
tific management.  To  the  extent  that  labor  opposes 
energy-saving,  time-saving  and  cost-saving  devices, 
even  though  these  should  involve  a  re-education  of 
work-habits,  inevitable  failure  will  attend  its  opposi- 
tion; for  in  a  real  sense,  these  factors  are  akin  to  in- 
vention and  are  linked  with  economic  progress.  To  the 
extent  that  the  employer  and  the  efficiency  engineer 
fail  to  recognize  that  subtle  and  everlasting  element 
which  separates  labor  from  other  industrial  commod- 


ities, scientific  management  or  any  other  management 
will  continue  that  opposition  of  interests  which  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  to-day  presents  with  its  division  of  al- 
legiances as  sharply  drawn  as  the  subdivision  of  labor 
itself. 

"The  truth  is  that  the  corrective  for  the  imperson- 
alism  characteristic  of  present-day  big  business  is  the 
substitution  of  the  collective  personalities  of  the  people 
employed  for  the  old-time  individually  trade-marked 
character  of  an  establishment.  No  subordinate  can  se- 
cure that  team  play,  loyalty,  and  effective  exertion 
which  the  master  of  an  establishment  was  wont  to  se- 
cure. A  dynamic  principle,  therefore,  must  make  up 
for  what  is  now  lacking  in  essential  human  motive 
power,  and  that  principle  is  obviously  a  democratic 
status  of  the  worker  in  the  industry;  a  relationship 
founded  on  something  quite  apart  from  fear,  depend- 
ence, or  gratitude.  As  promoters  of  efficiency  these 
are  illusive  and  not  finally  effective. 

"Real  participation  in  the  problems  and  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  common  enterprise  will  add  to  scientific 
management  the  thing  it  most  needs  to  win  out.  Lack- 
ing this  participation  with  its  assured  interest  in  the 
value  of  extended  effort,  it  matters  little  whether  it 
be  called  scientific  management,  scientific  profit  mak- 
ing, or  scientific  exploitation,  labor's  ultimate  efficiency 
and  the  efficiency  of  its  good-will  can  not  be  secured. 
The  sense  of  common  cause  transforms  the  "hand"  at 
the  job  into  the  man  in  the  establishm.ent.  Scientific 
management  can  only  effect  the  conservation  of  the 
labor  resources  in  industry  as  we  best  eft'ect  the  con- 
servation of  our  country's  natural  resources,  by  safe- 
guarding the  accruing  benefits  for  all  the  people  con- 
cerned." 


GETTING  RESULTS  FROM  ADVERTISNG. 
By  H.  W.  Lloyd. 

When  a  salesman  is  sent  out  on  the  road  the  firm 
naturally  expects  a  profit  from  the  outlay  that  is  made 
in  paying  his  salary  and  expenses.  Great  care  is  shown 
in  selecting  the  salesman.  He  must  possess  several 
requisites  that  go  to  make  a  successful  salesman. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  pleasing  personality, 
good  habits,  an  education  that  enables  him  to  con- 
verse intelligently  on  general  subjects,  and  a  selling 
talk  that  is  convincing.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
"good  fellow,"  the  "rounder"  and  the  braggart  were 
in  demand,  but  times  have  changed  and  these  types 
are  no  longer  popular  in  the  business  world. 

Although  the  majority  of  firms  have  raised  the 
standard  of  their  salesmen,  yet  many  still  cling  to  the 
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old-fashioned  brand  of  advertising.  In  almost  any 
magazine  one  may  pick  up  can  be  found  the  statements 
of  several  manufacturers  of  the  same  article  all  claim- 
ing to  produce  the  best.  Whose  advertisement  is  the 
reader  to  believe?  Is  it  any  wonder  they  are  passed 
by  without  attention?  And  yet  the  advertisers  may 
complain  that  "advertising'  does  not  pay."  When  an 
article  possesses  recognized  merit  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  manufacturer  to  expend  large  sums  in  buying 
space  in  periodicals  to  make  the  statement,  '"It  is  the 
best  on  the  market.''  Let  the  public  act  as  judge.  It 
is  only  natural  that  a  manufacturer  should  take  pride 
in  his  product  and  believe  that  he  has  the  best  the 
market  afifords.  However,  displaying  too  much  zeal 
in  keeping  the  statement  before  the  reading  masses 
is  likely  to  create  a  spirit  of  antagonism  and  result 
in  repelling  rather  than  attracting  business.  No  one 
admires  the  braggart.  He  is  out  of  rhythm  with  those 
with  whom  he  associates,  for  one  must  possess  the 
quality  of  sincerity  if  he  wishes  to  retain  the  respect 
of  his  fellowman.  Braggadocio  has  no  place  in  reput- 
able advertising.  It  deadens  the  effect  of  the  entire 
advertisement,  and  in  the  end  the  advertiser  is  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  the  person  who  constantly 
exaggerates — his  statement  bears  no  convincing  qual- 
ities and  is  looked  upon  with  distrust  by  the  public. 

The  old  adage,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  is  just 
as  applicable  in  advertising  as  in  salesmanship,  for 
advertising  is  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  salesman- 
ship, in  that  it  attempts  by  written  word  to  effect  the 
same  result  that  is  accomplished  by  the  spoken  word. 

The  advertising  field  offers  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  create  new  ideas.  Advertisements  that  have  proven 
most  effective  have  been  those  that  bore  the  stamp 
of  originality.  There  was  that  "something  different" 
about  them  that  attracted  and  held  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  which  was  half  the  battle  won,  for  in  this  day 
of  multitudinous  advertising  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
arouse  the  spirit  of  desire  in  the  reader  for  some 
particular  article.  The  most  expensive  space  in  a 
magazine  may  be  occupied  by  an  advertisement  that 
will  not  produce  as  good  results  as  some  well-written 
advertisement  in  an  obscure  section,  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  been  prepared  in  a  prosaic  manner  that 
does  not  appeal. 

One  ofttimes  seeks  diversion  by  looking  through 
the  advertising  section  of  a  magazine.  Some  adver- 
tisements receive  but  a  cursory  glance;  others  hold 
one  as  by  a  steel  cable,  and  where  at  the  outset  there 
was  no  thought  of  buying  yet  by  their  forceful  word- 
ing, or  some  other  distinctive  phrase  that  impresses 
one,  they  bring  new  business  to  the  advertisers. 

Many  old-established  firms  still  cling  tenaciously  to 
a  form  of  advertising  that  is  antiquated,  evidently 
acting  on  the  theory  that  if  they  have  been  successful 
in  the  past  with  that  form  of  advertising  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  prove  beneficial  in  the  future. 
There  is  a  lack  of  initiative  in  keeping  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  times.     Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  jeal- 


names  which  represent  twenty-five,  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  years  of  upright,  honorable  merchandizing,  and  to 
the  belief  that  modern  methods  of  advertising  would 
be  out  of  harmony  with  their  conservative  style  of 
portraying  the  merits  of  their  goods.  However,  the 
old  regime  is  gradually  passing  away,  as  these  firms 
are  finding  that  not  only  are  their  sales  showing  no 
increase,  but  in  many  instances  they  have  been  slip- 
ping ba;k.  on  account  of  the  aggressive  advertising 
campaigns  that  are  '  carried  on  by  men  younger  in 
the  field  but  who  realize  the  necessity  of  employing 
up-to-date  methods  in  attracting  publicity  to  their 
wares. 

Advertising  is  a  science  that  has  made  remarkable 
progress  during  the  past  few  years,  as  its  wonderful 
possibilities  were  never  before  so  fullv  appreciated, 
but  in  order  to  make  advertising  profitable  it  is 
necessary  to  give  it  the  same  careful  tHought  that  is 
devoted  to  the  other  branches  of  the  business.  The 
prospective  customer  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind 
when  preparing  the  advertisement  if  one  wishes  to 
prepare  an  advertisement  that  will  gain  an  audience 
and  thus  pave  the  way  to  effecting  a  sale. 


SUCCESSFUL  SALESMANSHIP. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
appeared  an  interview  with  the  superintendent  of 
Spiegel's  House  Furnishing  Company,  bearing  upon 
successful  salesmanship.  This  man  of  wide  experience 
says  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  qualities  that 
are  essential  to  success  in  the  world  of  square  dealing. 
They  apply  alike  to  every  man  and  are  as  necessary  to 
the  youth  who  aspires  to  reach  the  topmost  rung  of  the 
ladder  of  salesmanship  as  to  the  man  who  has  at- 
tained the  command  of  a  great  business.  To  the 
young  man  they  mean  the  very  ladder  upon  which  he 
climbs:  to  omit  any  of  them  destroys  his  means  of 
ascent. 

These  qualities  scarcely  need  enumeration,  for  they 
are  as  old  as  man  himself.  For  all  time  honesty, 
energy,  and  the  courage  of  "stick-to-itiveness"  have 
won  out  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  end  of 
time. 

These  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  fundamental  principles 
applicable  to  all  branches  of  business;  our  modern 
complexities  of  detail  have  simply  made  them  cover 
more  ground — that  is  all. 

Granted  that  a  young  man  has  these  qualities,  he 
must  either  acquire  or  be  gifted  with  the  great  virtue 
of  patience  to  be  a  good  salesman.  He  must  learm 
that  as  the  business  of  which  he  is  a  most  important 
integer  was  not  made  in  a  minute,  neither  can  he  ex- 
pect to  consummate  a  sale  in  that  fractional  part  of 
an  hour.  He  must  bide  his  time  and  let  the  customer 
do  the  same.  It  may  be  all  right  to  "strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot,"  but  the  salesman,  if  he  would  succeed, 
must  know  that  there  are  various  degrees  of  heat  and 
so  select  just  the  right  "temperature" — to  carry  out 
the  simile. 
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(  i[;^  superintendent  says  that  the  twin  brother  of  patience 

is  tact,  and  the  salesman  must  be  a  consummate  mas- 
ter of  both.  I  say  must  be,  for  if  he  lacks  either  the 
virtue  of  patience  or  the  virtue  of  tact  he  will  never 
rise  above  mediocrity — if  he  holds  any  job  longer  than 
a  week  at  that. 

The  modern  salesman  is  not  merely  a  clerk ;  he  is  a 
student  of  human  nature,  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  business  and  is  literally  a  friend  of  his  cus- 
tomer. 

Mrs.  A.  wishes  to  purchase  a  range.  She  tells  the 
salesman,  incidentally,  that  she  and  her  husband  are 
contemplating  moving  to  a  small  town  in  Wisconsin 
the  following  fall. 

Before  this  incidental  remark  she  has  decided  upon 
a  gas  range,  never  thinking  that  she  probably  would 
not  be  able  to  use  it  at  all  when  the  family  removed 
from  the  city. 

"But  madam,"  says  the  salesman,  "if  you  move,  as 
you  say  you  contemplate  doing,  this  range  may  be  of 
no  value  to  you.  It  may  be  there  is  no  gas  supply  in 
such  a  small  place.  Might  I  suggest  that  you  look  at 
these  combination  gas  and  coal  ranges  instead?" 

He  might  easily  have  sold  the  gas  range  with  but 
little  compunction,  for,  of  course,  he  could  not  have 
been  to  blame  for  his  customer's  lack  of  foresight.  But 
he  didn't,  and  there  was  a  display  of  good  salesman- 
ship. He  had  placed  himself  in  his  customer's  posi- 
tion and  thereby  made  her  not  only  his  friend  but 
one  for  the  house  as  well. 

The  man  who  has  a  knowledge  of  comparative 
values  will  find  that  knowledge  reflected  on  his  pay 
check.  He  may  have  tact  and  patience  and  all  the 
other  virtues  so  essential,  but  he  must  know  his  stock, 
his  values  and  those  of  the  "other  fellow." 

"But  I  can  get  the  same  kind  of  a  table  at  Blank's 
for  $4  less,"  a  customer  may  say. 

"Yes,  madam,  if  it  is  not  hand  polished,  and  if  the 
base  has  no  lock.  Did  you  think  to  inquire  about 
those  points !  This  table  is  so  finished,  you  see,  and  is 
really  worth  more  than  the  difference  in  price  we  ask." 

You  see  this  salesman  knew  the  technical  points  of 
the  "selling  argument."  He  knew  comparative  values. 
If  he  had  been  deficient  in  this  knowledge  he  could 
have  offered  no  effective  reason  why  this  customer 
should  not  buy  the  cheaper  table  at  Blank's. 

But  there  must  be  no  overstepping  tht  truth,  for  a 
lie  always  "comes  home  to  roost."  The  salesman  must 
learn  the  great  principle  of  the  business  work  of  to- 
day— future  sales  must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  To 
overreach  the  bounds  of  fair  dealing  for  a  present  sale 
may  mean  the  loss  of  hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands, 
of  dollars  in  the  future. 

A  displeased  customer  is  a  mighty  bad  advertise- 
ment. 

There  are  undoubtedly  instances  where  merchandise 

ing   concerns    have    lost   valuable    customers   because 

some  salesman  has  misrepresented  an  article  for  the 

sale.    In  an  instance  of  this  sort  the 


effect  is  seldom  confined  to  the  one  customer.  He 
tells  his  friends,  who  probably  avoid  the  store,  as  will 
the  injured  customer  himself,  'xhe  transaction  may 
have  been  a  mighty  little  thing,  but  like  the  proverbial 
snowball  its  effect  may  assume  large  proportions  as 
it  rolls  along. 

Now  comes  the  quality  of  sticking  to  your  job.  I 
remember  when  I  started  to  work  in  this  store — and 
it  is  the  only  place  I  have  worked  since  I  came  to  Chi- 
cago from  a  small  Indiana  town — one  man  advised  me 
to  do  only  the  work  that  was  set  for  me.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  store,  too ;  he  was  a  clerk  and  I  was  the 
"general  boy" — swept  out  the  place  and  did  all  the 
odd  jobs  that  I  was  asked  to  do.  My  adviser  declared 
that  the  firm  would  never  appreciate  any  "overwork," 
as  he  termed  it.  Fortunately  I  disregarded  his  advice. 
I  am  still  with  the  firm.    He  isn't. 

So  the  salesman  must  be  always  "on  the  job" ;  he 
gains  little  if  anything  by  constant  changing  from  one 
place  to  another.  Let  him  when  he  starts  to  work 
find  a  firm  that  is  growing,  that  is  reliable,  and  that 
has  attained  a  place  of  standing  in  the  business  com- 
munity and  then  "stay  on  the  job." 


ONLY    PARTLY   TRUE. 

A  writer  of  some  very  excellent  advice  to  young 
people,  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  young  men, 
makes  one  point  which  is  open  to  some  question.  He 
says,  "Don't  make  suggestions  to  your  employer  until 
he  asks  for  them.  He  may  be  a  mossback  and  be- 
hind the  times,  but  when  he  wants  any  of  the  moss 
removed  he  will  tell  you." 

This  is  only  partly  true.  Of  course,  no  employer 
wants  the  employe  to  assume  that  he  knows  it  all.  The 
manager  of  a  concern  or  of  a  department  is  probably 
in  that  position  because  of  his  general  fitness  for  the 
duties  involved.  And  there  are  managers  who  assume 
that  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  to  learn. 

In  general,  however,  if  the  young  person  in  the  em- 
ploy of  any  concern  has  an  idea  which  looks  good  to 
him,  it  won't  do  any  harm  for  him  to  mention  it  to 
the  man  higher  up.  Such  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  employe  has  in  many  instances  resulted  in  his 
rapid  promotion.  Unless  the  employe  in  a  large  con- 
cern does  something  diiTerent  from  the  general  run 
of  routine  work,  there  will  be  no  way  to  pick  him  out 
of  the  mass. 

The  employe  will,  therefore,  use  judgment  in  this  as 
well  as  in  all  other  matters.  Judgment  is  a  positive 
essential  in  the  successful  business  man,  and  the  be- 
ginner will  do  well  to  start  using  it  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  career.  The  better  success  he  has  in  guessing 
right  in  matters  of  greater  or  less  importance,  the 
more  certain  will  be  his  rise  in  the  world. 

Don't  take  the  advice  of  anyone  beyond  a  certain 
point.  By  following  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  suc- 
cessful men  you  will  probably  avoid  falling  into  any 
grave  errors,  but  you  will  almost  as  certainly  avoid 
doing  any  very  important  things 
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TURNING  WASTE   INTO   PROFIT. 

The  price  of  paper  has  been  steadily  advancing  during 
the  past  few  years,  yet  many  business  houses  look  upon 
waste  paper  as  a  small  item  that  is  not  worthy  of  special 
attention,  disposing  of  the  paper  to  whomever  comes 
along  at  less  than  its  value. 

A  study  of  this  matter  has  proven  to  the  Economy 
Baler  Company,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  that  a  source  of 
revenue  has  been  overlooked  by  these  firms,  and  they 
are  now  manufacturing  a  machine  that  will,  they  claim, 
pay  a  large  profit  on  the  investment.  This  machine  is 
constructed  entirely  of  fireproof  steel.  It  stands  six  feet 
high  and  occupies  about  2x3  floor  space.  The  machine 
has  been  constructed  so  that  it  may  be  operated  by  motor 
or  hand  power.  The  mechanism  is  so  simple  and  pow- 
erful that  a  boy  can  operate  the  hand  power  machine, 
putting  about  two  tons'  pressure  upon  the  bale.  He  can 
bale  a  ton  and  a  half  in  a  day  and  handle  all  the  bales. 
The  bales  are  securely  tied  by  the  machine  with  special 
wire  made  for  the  purpose.  This  company  also  manufac- 
tures machines  having  a  larger  capacity,  for  use  in  de- 
partment stores  and  other  places  where  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  paper,  pasteboard  boxes  or  other  waste.  The 
price  of  the  baler  illustrated  is  $75. 


MEILINK   FILING   SAFE. 

Wherever  valuable  papers  and  records  are  kept  the 
need  of  systematic  filing  with  proper  protection  is  very 
keenly  felt.  A  filing  device  in  itself  does  not  suffice  for 
protection,    although    it    is    adequate    for    the     end     pro- 


ECONOMY   BALER. 

With  such  a  machine  on  hand  there  is  no  excuse  for  an 
unsightly  store.  The  waste  material  will  all  be  in  one 
place,  and  that  out  of  sight  of  the  customers.  Besides 
adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  store,  by  employing 
its  use  the  danger  of  a  fire  is  greatly  reduced,  as  in  too 
many  instances  costly  fires  have  originated  from  a  lighted 


MEILINK     FILING     SAFE. 

posed — convenience.  A  heavy  wall  safe  gives  the  max- 
imum amount  of  protection,  but  in  the  modern  fireproof 
building  it  is  not  necessary  to  install  one  of  these.  The 
demand  is  for  a  safe  that  is  light  enough  to  be  placed 
anywhere,  combining  the  security  of  a  safe  and  the  con- 
venience of  a  filing  cabinet. 

The  filing  safe  illustrated  in  this  article  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Meilink  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Can- 
ton, Ohio.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  steel,  and  is  the 
result  of  three  years  of  experimenting  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer.  The  shelf  adjustment  is  by  means  of 
thumb  screws,  and  the  clips  are  easily  effected  without 
using  a  wrench.  It  may  be  equipped  with  any  sectional 
steel  filing  device  to  suit  the  needs  of  any  particular 
business.  Changes  may  be  easily  made  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements demanded  of  it,  so  that  it  is  adapted  for 
use  by  all  lines  of  business  that  use  card  index  files,  let- 
ter or  document  files,  etc. 

The  safe  is  strongly  built,  the  company  claiming  it 
will  withstand  a  heavy  fall  or  crushing  load  in  the  event 
a  building  should  collapse.  The  walls  are  insulated  to 
guard  against  fire,  and  with  the  air  chamber  between  the 
two  shells  composing  the  safe  it  is  claimed  that  it  will 
furnish  all  the  fire  protection  that  is  reasonably  expected. 


PAPER  PUNCHES. 

The  illustration  shown  below  is  that  of  the  "Hummer" 
paper  punch,  manufactured  by  the  Samuel  C.  Tatum  Co., 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  While  primarily  designed  for  an 
official  punch,  it  satisfies  the  most  pressing  demand  for  a 
combination  punch  of  high  quality  and  moderate  price. 
The  base  is  made  of  solid  iron  finished  in  o.\idized  copper, 
while  the  trimmings  are  nickel  plated. 

The  "Hummer"  is  adjustable  in  that  it  can  be  so  reg- 
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inch  apart  to  12J^  inches.  Extra  heads  for  punching  may 
also  be  attached  so  as  to  make  three  or  more  holes  at 
one  operation.  The  perforations  are  made  from  }4  to  ^ 
inch  from  the  binding  edge  of  the  sheets,  and  may  be 
made  from  7/32  to  13/32  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
machine  is  strongly  built  and  is  very  easy  of  operation, 
as  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  easily  perforate  25  sheets  of 
16-pound  bond  or  ledger  paper. 


PATENT    APPLIED   FOR 


THE    '-HUMMER"     PUNCH. 

The  price  of  the  "Hummer"  ranges  from  $S  to  $14, 
which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  office  that  is 
in  need  of  a  device  of  this  nature. 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY   EXHIBITION. 

The  fifth  British  Business-Efficiency  Exhibition  has 
just  been  held  in  London.  Among  the  exhibits  were: 
Adding  machines,  card  systems,  check  protectors,  ad- 
dressing machines,  calculating  machines,  stamp  affixers, 
typewriters  and  accessories,  carbon  papers,  filing  systems, 
duplicating  machines,  loose-leaf  and  perpetual  ledger  sys- 
tems,   billing   machines,    business   phonographs,    etc. 

This  exhibition  differed  in  one  important  particular 
from  many  of  the  trade  exhibitions  recently  held  in  Lon- 
don, i.  e.,  the  marked  preponderance  of  American  devices, 
systems,  and  office  equipments  shown.  Probably  more 
than  one-half  of  the  exhibits  were  of  American  manufac- 
ture, and  the  opinion  was  frequently  expressed  at  the  ex- 
hibition that  the  Americans  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
improved  methods  by  which  the  transaction  of  business 
is  so  greatly  facilitated. 

The  introduction  in  recent  years  of  improved  methods 
for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  adoption  of  office 
equipment  in  the  way  of  filing  cabinets,  etc.,  in  which 
correspondence  and  documents  can  be  placed  so  as  to  be 
readily  accessible,  have  been  effected  to  some  extent 
through  attractive  advertising,  but  even  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent through  the  eflforts  of  traveling  representatives  and 
through  the  publicity  gained  at  business-efficiency  ex- 
hibitions. 


PROPOSED      NATIONAL      SCHOOL      OF      INDUS- 
TRIAL ART. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  in  Washington,  on  May  9,  resolutions  were  adopted 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art  at  the  Capital,  and  it  was  decided  to  urge 
action  by  Congress  on  the  matter. 

The  plan  for  this  school  includes  Federal  support, 
through  a  national  headquarters,  to  local  schools  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  that  are  duly  incorporated 
for  the  furtherance  of  industrial  art  education  relating  to 
the  arts  and  crafts,  the  home  industries,  and  the  techni- 
cal art  products  of  a  community. 


The  federation  further  states  that  different  geographical 
sections  require  different  schools  that  shall  relate  to  the 
respective  home  and  manufacturing  interests.  Manufac- 
tures into  which  art  enters  as  a  factor  of  production  and 
value  of  product  should  have  that  Government  support 
which  is  accorded  to  such  interests  in  other  countries,  to 
the  end  that  technical  art  products  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  increased  aesthetic  value,  implying  also  in- 
creased commercial  value. 

A  committee  has  been  authorized  by  the  federation  to 
develop  this  plan.  It  is  evident  that  important  results 
might  be  obtained  through  a  national  industrial  school 
inspiring  local  schools  to  the  uplifting  of  standards  of 
quality.  Such  a  movement  has  special  significance  in  re- 
lation to  the  competition  in  foreign  markets  of  American 
products   in   which   art  quality  is  a  factor. 


PROTECTING  HOME  INDUSTRIES. 

Having  noted  that  a  great  deal  of  trade  was  being  lost 
to  their  city,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Elizabeth,  N,  J.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Elizabeth  Times,  is  attempting  to  devise 
means  whereby  business  that  rightfully  belongs  to  that 
city  shall  not  be  secured  by  surrounding  markets.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  take  the  matter  'n 
charge,  and  one  of  its  recommendations  was  adopted 
last  month,  when  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  was 
given  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

A  representative  of  the  Sheldon  School,  of  Chicago,  has 
been  engaged  to  deliver  lectures  on  salesmanship  to  the 
employes  of  the  prominent  firms  in  Elizabeth,  the  com- 
mittee believing  that  by  increasing  the  efficiency,  and 
especially  the  selling  power,  of  the  employes  they  will 
be  enabled  to  control  more  business.  A  spirit  of  co- 
operation will  also  be  fostered  among  them,  that  they 
maj'  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  industries 
in  that  city.  The  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  committee  portrays  the  actions  of  two 
classes  of  clerks  to  be  found  in  almost  any  city.  In  the 
one  instance  we  find  the  clerk  that  drives  away  business 
from  his  employer,  and  in  the  other  the  clerk  that  at- 
tracts and  holds  the  good-will  and  patronage  of  cus- 
tomers: 

A  man  walked  into  an  Elizabeth  store  the  other  day. 
"T  want   some  white   shirts." 
"In  the  rear,"  languidly  said  the  clerk. 
In  the  rear  he  found  another  clerk. 
"I  want  some  white  shirts." 

"We  haven't  your  size,"  was  the  immediate  answer. 
"How  do  you  know  I  want  them  for  myself?"  he  asked, 
as  he  turned  on  his  heel. 

While  waiting  for  a  Newark  car  he  decided  to  give 
Elizabeth  another  chance 

"I  want  some  white  shirts,"  he  told  the  clerk  in  the 
second  store. 

"For  yourself,   sir?"   asked  the  clerk. 
"Yes." 

"I'm  afraid  we  haven't  your  size,  sir,"  and  the  clerk 
measured  him.  "No;  but  you  can  get  them  at  What's-his- 
name's  or  So-and-So's  down  the  street.  And  if  you  don't 
care  to  go  for  them,  I'll  send  down  and  get  them  for 
you." 

This  sort  of  thing — boosting  a  competitor — was  a  reve- 
lation to  the  customer,  and  he  asked  for  an  explanation. 

"Well,  we  want  you  satisfied.  Moreover,  I  was  afraid 
to  take  any  chance  on  your  going  to  Newark.  For  every 
dollar  of  Elizabeth  money  spent  there  lessens  our  chances 
for  business  here.  If  you  spend  two  dollars  here,  even 
though  with  the  other  fellows,  we'll  get  our  share  of 
them." 
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MISSOURI     VALLEY     COMMERCIAL     TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  greatest  Commercial  teachers'  meeting  of  the 
year  will  be  the  annual  gathering  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Middle  West,  at  Omaha,  on  the  Friday  and  Satur- 
day after  Thanksgiving.  As  the  Central  Association 
did  not  convene,  and  few  teachers  from  this  section 
attended  the  Spokane  meeting,  it  is  expected  that  all 
of  the  schools  from  Chicago  to  the  Rockies  and  frcm 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  will  be  represented  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  assemblage  of  teachers  that  this  part  of 
the  country  has  ever  seen. 

The  Missouri  Valley-ites  are  noted  for  their  good- 
fellowship  and  the  harmony  that  has  always  charac- 
terized their  meetings,  and  all  previous  records  will  be 
surpassed  this  year.  A  strong  program  is  being  pre- 
pared, upon  which  will  appear  the  brightest  and  most 
experienced  teachers  in  this  section.  There  will  be 
bright,  snappy  addresses  by  men  and  women  who  are 
doing  things,  and  all  who  hear  them  will  be  inspired 
to  greater  endeavor.  It  will  be  a  free  and  open  meet- 
ing, where  all  who  will  may  lead,  and  all  may  benefit 
from  the  experience  of  others. 

And  the  meeting  is  to  be  in  Omaha,  the  City  of 
Destiny,  the  gateway  to  the  great  West.  There  will  be 
excursions  to  j)oints  of  interest,  the  great  packing 
center,  the  greatest  smelter  in  the  world,  shoe  fac- 
tories, banks  that  do  five  million  dollars  of  business 
per  day,  and  many  other  points.  The  association  will 
be  the  guest  of  the  Commercial  Club,  which  has  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  homes  of  any  association  in  the 
West.  Omaha's  "WELCOME"  sign  will  greet  all 
the  teachers  by  day  and  night,  and  the  schools  of  the 
city,  both  public  and  private,  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  entertain  and  enlighten  all  who  come.  Watch 
next  month  for  the  program  and  further  announce- 
ments, but  in  the  meantime,  remember  that  you  can- 
not afford  to  do  otherwise  than  to  plan  to  come  to 
Omaha. 

L.   C.   RUISMISAL. 


THE  INFLUENCE   OF  BOOKS. 

Books  have  always  a  secret  influence  on  the  under- 
standing; we  cannot  at  pleasure  obliterate  ideas;  he  that 
reads  books  of  science,  though  without  any  fixed  desire 
of  improvement,  will  grow  more  knowing;  he  that  enter- 
tains himself  with  moral  or  religious  treatises  will  im- 
perceptibly advance  in  goodness;  the  ideas  which  are 
often  offered  to  the  mind  will  at  last  find  a  lucky  moment 
when  it  is  disposed  to  receive  them. — Samuel  Johnson. 


AGRICULTURE. 

1   MacCormac.  at   Spokane.  July   15,   1912. 
Nl)  now  I  desire  your  careful  considera- 

A\\  tion  as  I  discuss  with  you  for  just  a  few 
K)  moments  a  matter  that  I  deem  of  deepest 
importance  and  which  is  fraught  with 
great  possibilities,  freighted  with  responsibilities,  and 
capable  of  wonderful  results.  I  would  that  I  was  but 
starting  that  I  could  give  to  this  subject  that  time  and 
thought  it  deserves.  Let  me  preface  what  I  am  about 
to  say  by  suggesting  a  condition  of  which  you  are 
aware. 
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MORTON  MAC  CORMAC. 

Out  of  every  thousand  school  children  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  462  get  to  the  sixth  grade,  156  get  to  the 
high  school,  11  to  the  college.  Eleven  from  whom 
we  are  to  draw  for  the  learned  professions  according 
to  the  old  idea  of  education.  In  this  same  connec- 
tion be  it  remembered  that  the  common  schools  of 
the  country  cost  five  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
to  maintain  and  employ  plants  of  a  value  of  a  billion 
dollars.  This  would  not  be  such  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  were  it  not  for  the  fact  as  you  have  noted, 
that  we  are  housing  but  half  of  the  children  except  in 
some  states  where  we  have  a  more  or  less  definite 
compulsory   requirement. 
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Reaching  away  from  this  thought  let  me  now  sug- 
gest another.  The  foundation  of  our  Nation's  wealth 
is  the  fertiHty  and  productiveness  of  our  soil,  yet  an 
average  yield  of  a  European  acre  is  more  than  double 
that  of  the  American  acre.  To  be  more  direct,  the 
European  farmer  averages  212.8  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre,  while  the  American  farmer  is  content 
with  84.  The  European  farmer  gives  us  a  yield  of  35 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  In  my  own  state  of  Il- 
linois there  are  2,245,000  acres  sown  to  wheat  alone 
and  yet  we  are  not  considered  a  great  wheat  grow- 
ing state. 

We  have  demonstrated,  however,  within  the  bor- 
ders of  that  state,  that  scientific  farming,  that  is,  com- 
mon sense  farming,  where  the  adaptation  of  the  soil 
and  its  proper  treatment  is  considered,  an  increase  of 
329^  is  possible  in  one  county.  If  this  be  true,  and 
we,  by  some  move,  can  add  but  one  bushel  of  increase 
to  our  result,  we  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  Illinois 
farmer  $3,000,000  per  annum.  If  by  some  further 
move  it  is  possible  for  the  American  farmer  to  use 
the  same  intelligence  that  the  European  farmer  uses, 
we  add  in  the  state  of  Illinois  alone  a  wealth  to  the 
farmer,  at  the  prevailing  price,  of  $34,357,000  per  an- 
num. 

Is  there  not  in  these  figures  food  for  serious 
thought,  and  is  it  not  true  that  if  we  had  this  addi- 
tional food  in  its  well  prepared  state  the  cost  of  high 
living  would  not  with  us  be  such  a  serious  problem? 

The  greatest  element  in  American  manhood  is  the 
development  of  young  men  or  women  in  the  free, 
open  fields  of  the  well  conducted  farm.  The  keynote 
to  the  conservation  of  all  that  is  stable  and  strong  is 
found  in  the  equitable  maintenance  of  agriculture 
with  commerce. 

Is  it  not  true  that  too  long  our  business  colleges 
have  been  sapping  from  the  farm  much  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  land  and  thereby  "perishing  from  the 
earth"  one  who  would  have  been  a  producer  of  our 
wealth?  Have  we  not  made  from  this  embryo,  not  a 
man  full-fledged  and  of  nroper  stature,  but  a  mere 
clerk  who  has  regulated,  perchance,  the  accounts  in 
the  elevator  while  his  parents  at  home,  who  really 
needed  his  services,  are  endeavoring  by  a  struggle  to 
gain  a  mere  pittance  from  the  soil? 

We  recognize  the  truth  that  the  agriculturist  is  by 
far  the  most  independent  factor  in  our  civilization. 
Some  of  us  have  come  to  know  that  he  welcomes  any 
act  of  any  organization  or  government  which  tends  to 
aid  him  in  further  production  and  in  more  equitable 
price,  and  the  government  is,  in  a  small  way,  as  yet, 
extending  by  aporopriations,  experimental  stations, 
and  by  the  very  few  instructors  obtainable,  a  help 
which  is  intensely  interesting  the  farmer  and  which 
is  adding  slowly  yet  surely  to  the  values  of  the  farm. 

It  will  require  on  your  part  but  an  intelligent  read- 
ing of  the  figures  of  comparative  years  and  compara- 
tive exportations  to  note  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  farm  be  made  a  matter  of  serious  thought. 


the  ever-increasing  population  against  the  present 
high  cost  of  plain  living,  which  living  will  continue 
its  rise  until  it  brings  us  distress,  yea  even  disgrace, 
unless  constructive  plans  are  laid  for  the  better  de- 
velopment of  our  crops. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Books  it  is 
written,  "And  God  said  unto  them,  be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it."  Does 
it  not  appeal  to  you,  fellow  co-workers  of  the  business 
school  field,  that  you  could  better  serve  the  Scriptural 
injunction,  that  you  could  better  serve  your  commun- 
ity, your  country,  your  state  and  your  nation  by  doing 
something  with  this  splendid  organization  of  more 
than  three  thousand  business  schools  toward  inculcat- 
ing into  the  mind  of  the  youth  the  truth  of  this  Scrip- 
tural injunction,  by  joining  hands  with  the  real  sav- 
ers, the  real  peace  lovers  of  our  country  in  a  long, 
serious,  practical  cry,  "Back  to  the  Farm." 

True,  commerce  must  have  her  servants,  and  many 
a  country  boy,  induced  to  take  a  commercial  course 
in  a  small  business  school,  is  today  a  master  of  com- 
merce and  industry  in  our  city  life,  but  is  it  not  true 
that  a  part  of  your  business  and  mine  should  be  to 
teach  this  same  farmer  boy  that  agriculture  is  a  busi- 
ness and  a  big  business  worthy  of  his  sincere  consid- 
eration ? 

Since  this  suggestion  has  been  brought  before  me 
with  its  many  possibilities,  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  note  the  great  work  that  is  going  on  in  my 
own  state  through  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association 
and  through  its  President,  B.  F.  Harris.  It  has  also 
been  my  good  fortune  to  get  from  the  Secretary  of 
that  same  Association,  R.  L.  Crampton,  much  of 
thought  which  I  later  hope  to  be  able  to  put  into 
eflfective  use.  From  each  of  these  gentlemen  and 
from  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association  I  "have  been  posi- 
tively assured  that  in  any  move  that  we  make  to  save 
the  farm  we  can  depend  upon  it  that  they  will  co- 
operate with  us  in  securing  the  very  best  possible 
talent  from  the  various  universities  in  preparing  texts, 
and  that  they  will  work  with  us  through  separate  com- 
munities in  providing  a  plan  whereby  the  expense  of 
maintaining  demonstration  farms  may  be  provided 
for. 

From  Maine  to  California,  from  the  saltless  lake  to 
the  salty  Gulf  the  question  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment is  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  best  brains  of 
the  commercial  world.  It  behooves  the  business 
school  to  take  care  of  the  hundreds  out  of  every 
thousand  who  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  university.  The  agricultural  college  is  getting  its 
share  out  of  the  small  percentage  of  students  who 
pass  beyond  the  high  school,  and  they  are  giving 
courses  similar  to  schools  of  commerce  which  are  pro- 
vided -for  the  university  student,  but  just  as  the  busi- 
ness man  often  refuses  to  engage  the  young  man  with 
the  "university  training  for  business,"  because  he  fears 
that  the  aforesaid  young  man  is  too  big,  too  broad,  and 
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farmer  in  welcoming  the  agricultural  expert  to  his 
community  will  much  prefer  that  it  be  John  Jones,, 
who  has  recently  leTt  the  country  school  and  gone  to 
the  business  college,  than  Percy  Collins,  who  "went  to 
the  city,"  attended  the  high  school,  devoted  four  years 
to  collegiate  athletics,  and  now  comes  back  to  tell  the 
old  man  how  to  run  the  farm. 

I  urge  that  the  intelligence  of  this  assembly  give  to 
the  question  of  agricultural  development  most  serious 
consideration  and  I  ask  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed,  during  the  time  of  this  convention,  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  confer  with  our  publishers,  with  the  Deans  of  the 
agricultural  colleges,  with  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  and  with  the  State  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, toward  the  development  of  plans  looking  for  the 
preparation  of  texts,  the  securing  of  experimental 
farms,  and  such  other  matters  as  will  cover  the  spirit 
and  policies  of  the  Federation,  looking  toward  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the  American  farm 
and  the  commercial  and  scientific  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture in  our  several  schools. 

Your  opportunity  for  a  great  co-operative  force 
which  will  cause  us  to  take  and  hold  our  place  in  the 
educational  world  is  here.  I  trust  that  this  recom- 
mendation will  be  concurred  in  by  the  Federation,  that 
we  may  go  on  record  as  being  ready  and  willing  to 
co-operate  with  every  force  which  will  add  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  productiveness  and  happiness  of  our 
people. 


EMPLOYE     SHOULD     CO-OPERATE     WITH 
EMPLOYER. 

By  F.  W.  Patterson. 

N  TOO  many  offices  is  to  be  found  the  dis- 
satisfied employe  who  feels  that  he  has  not 
received  just  deserts  at  the  hands  of  his 
employer.  Yet,  when  the  matter  is  sifted 
down,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  be  found 
that  the  dissatisfied  employe  is  the  one  who  ac- 
cords his  employer  no  more  service  than  he  thinks  he 
is  being  paid  for,  and  still  he  wonders  why  those 
about  him  are  advanced  over  his  head.  In  most  busi- 
ness houses  the  man  who  works  by  the  clock  is  paid 
by  the  clock.  If  he  is  not  willing  to  put  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  into  his  work  and  leave  the  rest  to  his 
employer,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  he  will  never 
take  many  steps  up  the  ladder  of  business  success. 
While  it  is  true,  in  some  instances,  employes  have  been 
taken  advantage  of,  yet  they  are  so  few  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  mention,  and  in  the  near  future  it  will  be 
impossible  to  locate  such  a  firm,  as  a  faithful,  energetic 
employe  is  a  very  valuable  asset  for  any  business 
house. 

The  dissatisfied    employe  never   takes    time  to  con- 
sider that,  in  a  way,  he  is  a  co-partner  with  his  em- 
mind  that  his  emplover's 


success  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  each  and 
every  employe,  but  rather  he  permits  his  mind  to  dwell 
upon  the  thought  that  he  is  spending  the  best  part  of 
his  life  at  a  small  salary  in  helping  build  up  a  great 
fortune  for  the  firm.  An  employe  can  make  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  harbor  such  thoughts,  for,  without 
doubt,  it  will  impair  his  usefulness,  destroy  his  capac- 
ity for  work  and  place  him  among  the  list  of  failures. 
A  man's  salary  is  based  upon  the  services  he  renders 
his  firm,  and  when  the  firm  sees  that  an  employe  is  will- 
ing to  do  no  more  than  he  is  paid  for  it  is  quick  to  dis- 
pense with  his  services  and  seek  someone  who  will  be 
willing  to  co-operate  in  advancing  the  interests  of  em- 
ployer and  employe  alike. 

The  invaluable  office  employe  of  to-day  is  the  man 
who  looks  after  his  employers'  interests  as  though  they 
were  his  own;  who  possesses  enthusiasm,  and  makes 
his  work  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  drudgery ;  who  is  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  devise  plans  whereby  the  effi- 
ciency of  those  about  him  may  be  improved ;  who 
watches  for  the  little  leaks  that  sap  the  firm's  re- 
sources ;  who  is  not  content  to  always  remain  a  clerk 
but  has  in  mind  the  future  when  he  shall  at  some  time 
act  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  business,  and  bends 
every  energy  to  realizing  that  ambition. 

There  is  no  "sitting  on  the  fence"  in  the  modern 
business  office.  The  employe  must  realize  that  he  must 
go  with  the  current,  which  will  make  of  him  a  more 
useful  and  successful  man,  or  else  he  must  make  way 
for  the  man  who  is  willing  to  improve  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity. Pessimism  has  ruined  many  a  man  who  could 
have  become  successful,  had  he  eradicated  from  his 
heart  the  thought  that  he  was  not  receiving  a  square 
deal.  Optimism  and  enthusiasm  are  valuable  assets  for 
the  young  man  just  starting  his  business  career,  and 
he  should  not  permit  anything  to  dampen  his  ardor,  or 
he  will  find  himself  in  a  rut  which  will  practically 
prove  to  be  a  grave,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  almost  a 
hopeless  task  to  get  back  onto  the  highway  to  success. 


OMAHA'S   NEW  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL. 

L.  C.  Ruismisal  is  properly  enthusiastic  over  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  at  Omaha,  of  which  he  is 
principal.  He  says :  "This  school  opened  for  the  first 
time  last  Monday  with  six  hundred  students,  requiring 
the  services  of  twenty-six  commercial  teachers.  We 
have  the  best  equipment  of  any  commercial  school  in 
the  West.  All  of  our  furniture  is  of  quartered  oak, 
made  to  order  for  us,  and  we  have  in  use  every  de- 
vice used  in  a  modern  office.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
city  in  the  United  States  has  given  commercial  educa- 
tion the  recognition  it  is  receiving  in  Omaha." 

Mr.  Ruismisal  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
such  an  institution  in  which  to  work.  And  the  parents 
of  Omaha  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  a  man 
of  Mr.  Ruismisal's  type  at  the  head  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce. 
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NEWS  NOTES. 

H.  T.  Loomis,  of  the  Practical  Text  Book  Company, 
Cleveland,  has  favored  this  office  with  a  postal  photo 
of  a  "horseless  carriage"  that  is  in  great  vogue  at 
Skagvvay.  Alaska,  where  he  spent  his  summer  vaca- 
tion. The  carriage  is  propelled  by  fifteen  dogs.  He 
states  that  he  left  his  last  copy  of  The  Journal  in  the 
reading  room  of  the  hotel  at  that  point,  and  we  trust 
the  art  beautiful  portrayed  in  the  number  will  appeal 
to  the  residents  of  that  city. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Merritt  Davis,  of  the  Sa- 
lem, Ore.,  High  School,  we  note  that  commercial  sub- 
jects appeal  very  strongly  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  that 
city,  as  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Board  to  secure 
two  teachers  to  assist  him  in  his  deoartment. 

E.  Z.  Christeson,  formerly  of  Lyons,  la.,  has  decided 
to  take  a  rest  during  the  coming  year,  and  is  spending 
his  vacation  in  Fellsmere,  Fla. 

The  Patrick  Commercial  School,  York,  Pa.,  held  its 
graduating  exercises  on  September  6.  The  Journal 
office  is  indebted  to  the  school  for  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend the  exercises. 

W.  E.  Dennis,  of  Brooklyn,  spent  his  vacation 
among  the  picturesque  scenes  to  be  found  in  Canada. 
In  a  note  received  from  him  he  writes  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  find  much  opportunity  for  bathing,  but 
that  skating  is  excellent. 

C.  G.  Woolsey,  who  had  charge  of  the  commercial 
department  in  the  Davis  Business  College,  Mankato, 
Minn.,  is  now  located  at  Chi|licothe,  Mo.  The  school 
was  recently  sold,  Mr.  Davis  retiring  from  the  com- 
mercial school  field. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  recently  gave  a  col- 
umn write-up  of  the  Herald  business  schools.  Fifty 
years  ago  E.  P.  Heald  went  to  San  Francisco  as  a 
teacher  of  commercial  subjects.  He  met  with  such  an 
unlooked  for  degree  of  success  that  he  immediately 
seized  the  opportunity  to  start  a  chain  of  branch 
schools.  Today  there  are  thirteen  business  schools 
under  his  management,  all  enjoying  a  prosperous  ca- 
reer. Mr.  Heald  maintains  a  standard  in  his  schools 
that  has  proven  popular  with  the  business  men  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  Maiden,  Mass.,  Commercial  School,  has  re- 
cen'ly  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,- 
000. 

"An  arm  movement  exercise  by  S.  E.  Leslie"  is  in- 
scribed on  a  postal  photo  received  from  Mr.  Leslie. 
The  arm  movement  consists  of  swinging  the  golf  stick. 
With  a  background  of  green  grass  in  view  one  could 
hardly  blame  him  for  exercising  this  particular  kind 
of  arm  movement. 

A  shorter  commercial  course  in  high  schools  is  be- 
ing urged  in  some  sections,  as  we  learn  that  the  high 
schools  in  San  Francisco,  and  Washington,  Pa.,  have 
deci  'ed  to  install  a  two-year  course. 

The  Wilmington,  Del.,  High  School,  has  added  a 
commercial  department.  G.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  de- 
partment. 


The  Underwood  Typewriter  Company  recently  act- 
ed as  host  to  twenty-five  of  its  salesmen  who  secured 
the  most  new  business  during  the  preceding  six 
months.  A  dinner  was  tendered  the  salesmen  in  New 
York  City.  They  took  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
Underwood  factory  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  before  return- 
ing to  their  respective  offices. 

We  note  that  the  Northwestern  Business  College, 
of  Chicago,  takes  an  interest  in  civic  affairs,  as  during 
a  recent  demonstration  of  "Made  in  Chicago"  goods 
this  school  was  irepresented  by  a  float  in  the  parade 
which  extended  over  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  pro- 
prietors are  to  be  complimented  for  their  action,  as  it 
shows  they  are  interested  in  helping  to  build  up  the 
prosperity  of  their  city. 

Thorough  instruction  is  evidently  given  at  the 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  Business  College,  as  we  are  informed 
that  four  students  who  graduated  from  that  school  in 
June  have  secured  positions  as  instructors  in  desirable 
schools. 

Acting  on  the  theory  that  in  union  there  is  strength, 
the  stenographers  in  St.  Louis  have  formed  an  or- 
ganization to  foster  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  The  or- 
ganization was  represented  in  the  Labor  Day  parade 
held  in  that  city. 

The  Hartford  Times,  on  August  26th,  contained  a 
write-up  of  the  Huntsinger  Business  School  of  that 
city.  The  article  bestowed  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Hunt- 
s'nger  for  the  high  standard  that  he  maintains  in  his 
school,  and  spoke  of  him  as  an  ideal  man  to  be  at  the 
head  of  such  a  school,  as  his  irreproachable  character 
and  the  personal  interest  he  takes  in  every  student  is 
sufficient  guarantee  to  the  parent  that  his  son  or 
daughter  will  receive  proper  training.  The  school  is 
now  entering'  upon  its  twenty-fourth  year  of  success- 
ful achievement. 

The  students  and  alumni  of  the  Brown  Business 
College,  of  Peoria,  III.,  held  their  annual  reunion  and 
graikiating  exercisers  on  August  26th.  Forty-one  grad- 
uates were  presented  with  diplomas. 

A  company  has  been  recently  organized  in  Califor- 
nia to  manufacture  a  quality  of  ink  which,  it  is 
claimed,  cannot  be  erased.  If  the  ink  is  really  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it,  it  should  prove  a  great  boon,  as 
it  would  do  away  to  a  great  extent  with  the  tamper- 
ing with  checks  and  other  negotiable  papers. 

M.  E.  McMahon,  formerly  with  Western  Normal 
College,  Shenandoah,  la.,  has  secured  an  interest  in 
the  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Business  College.  He  will  take 
charge  of  the  commercial  department.  Mr.  McMahon 
has  had  twelve  years  of  commercial  training,  and  is 
fully  qualified  to  make  a  complete  success  of  his 
department. 

At  the  examination  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, of  candidates  for  State  positions  in  New 
York,  the  list  was  headed  by  Miss  Rosebrook,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  LTtica  School  of  Commerce.  Her  record 
was  94%. 
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Pa.,  is  evidently  preparing  for  a  successful  year,  as  it 
recently  placed  an  order  for  forty  typewriters. 

The  students  in  the  Draughon  Business  College, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get 
good  business  advice,  as  a  representative  of  the  Shel- 
don School  of  Salesmanship  delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures to  them  on  modern  business  methods. 

The  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Business  College,  recently 
changed  ownership,  it  now  being  under  the  control 
of  H.  E.  Sayers.  Extensive  improvements  have  been 
made  and  a  successful  future  is  predicted  for  the 
school. 

F.  W.  I\Iunn,  formerly  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  has  re- 
is  now  engaged  in  a  private  business  venture  at  Marl- 
boro, Mass. 

Miss  Emma  Pettengill,  for  many  years  shorthand 
instructor  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
died  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  on  September  2d. 

The  Davenport,  la..  Times  under  date  of  August 
26th  contained  the  photographs  of  the  officers  of 
the  1912  graduating  class  of  Brown's  Business  Col- 
lege of  that  city.  The  photos  represented  a  very 
bright  looking  group  of  young  people  who  will  un- 
doubtedly give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  the 
positions  they  have  chosen. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  tire  partly  destroyed  the 
building  occupied  by  the  Ashland,  Ohio,  Business 
College,  the  school  has  been  obliged  to  seek  new 
quarters.  A  desirable  location  has  been  secured  and 
the  new  quarters  afford  ample  rOL^:*!  for  the  large  at- 
tendance that  is  expected  this  fall. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Com- 
mercial College  is  busily  engaged  in  placing  its  grad- 
uates in  good  positions.  The  fall  term  opened  on 
September  3d  with  a  large  attendance,  and  a  very 
successful  year  is  anticipated  by  the  proprietors. 

The  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Business  College,  has  in- 
stalled a  stenotype,  and  the  students  will  be  instructed 
in  its  use  by  S.  J.  Price,  who  took  a  course  at  the 
factory  of  the  Universal  Stenotype  Co. 

We  are  informed  by  O.  C.  Dorney,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commercial  School,  Allentown,  Pa.,  that  his 
opening  attendance  this  fall  was  double  of  that  of  any 
previous  year,  which  speaks  very  well  for  his  school. 
A  prosperous  start  for  the  new  school  year,  and  we 
trust  the  future  may  bring  him  still  greater  success. 

The  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  High  School,  has 
installed  a  commercial  department,  which  will  be  in 
charge  of  Miss  Gladys  Jennison.  Plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  high  school  building  are  now  un- 
der consideration. 

The  Joplin,  ^fo..  Business  College  enjoyed  a  most 
successful  year,  as  we  learn  that  one  thousand  young 


people  received  instruction  there  during  the  year  just 
ended.  The  graduates  of  the  school  evidently  are  in 
great  demand,  as  the  statement  is  maile  that  not  one 
of  them  is  out  of  employment. 

In  giving  a  brief  description  of  the  business 
schools  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  we  note  that  the  Brook- 
lyn Times  refers  flatteringly  to  the  Heffley  Institute. 
This  school  has  met  with  an  unusual  success  almost 
from  the  day  it  was  founded,  and  well  deserves  the 
compliments  paid  it  by  the  Times. 

R.  B.  Banks,  of  Galveston,  Texas,  won  the  recent 
typewriter  contest  held  at  the  Cotton  Carnival  in 
that  city  to  determine  the  fastest  operator  in  the 
State.  He  averaged  65  words  per  minute  in  an 
hour's  test  of  writing  unfamiliar  matter. 

It  is  stated  that  Baron  Von  Bieberstein,  the  new 
German  ambassador,  has  had  a  typewriter  manu- 
factured for  him  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  write  in 
a  secret  code.  Judgirig  by  the  revelations  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  few  years,  a  code  tvpe- 
writer  would  undoubtedly  prove  popular  with  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  large  business  enterprises  in 
this  country. 

We  note  that  many  schools  have  been  obliged  to 
seek  larger  quarters  for  the  coming  year.  Among 
the  number  we  find  the  Baraboo,  Wis.,  Business 
College;  Kelley  Business  School,  South  Bend, 
Ind. ;  Toland's  Business  College,  Mason  City,  la. ; 
Thomas  Business  College,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  the 
Southern  States  Business  College,  Pensacola,  Fla.  We 
are  glad  to  see  these  schools  are  meeting  with  success, 
and  trust  that  the  coming  year  may  justify  the  change 
they  have  made. 

W.  M.  Wootton  and  C.  B.  Dewees,  of  Richmond, 
Ky.,  who  are  employed  in  the  Normal  School  in  that 
city,  are  now  conducting  an  evening  school  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  pursue  the  commercial  branches. 

The  Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  College,  of 
ISoston,  is  now  installed  in  its  new  building.  A  very 
desirable  location  was  secured,  as  it  is  so  situated 
that  all  the  rooms  are  fluodeil  with  sunshine.  A  rather 
unique  feature  of  this  school  is  that  the  sessions  are 
from  9  to  2,  with  no  attendance  on  Saturdays  or  dur- 
ing the  evening.  The  school  is  also  closed  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  Mississippi  Business  College,  of  Columbus. 
Miss.,  has  been  chartered  under  the  laws  of  that  state 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000. 

The  ZanesviUe,  Ohio,  Signal,  in  a  recent  issue  con- 
tained an  article  that  spoke  very  highly  of  the  Mere- 
dith Commercial  School  of  that  city.  The  school  has 
installed  new  fixtures,  besides  making  other  improve- 
ments, and  anticipates  a  prosperous  year. 
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"Uncle"  Robert  C.  Spencer,  founder  of  the  Spen- 
cerian  Business  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  still  at 
the  helm,  where  he  has  been  since  1863.  During  this 
half  century  20,000  students  have  been  prepared  for 
the  active  duties  of  a  commercial  life,  among  whom 
are  many  men  and  women  now  prominent  in  public 
aflfairs.  The  Spencerian  is  noted  for  its  very  high 
standards,  its  modern  equipment,  its  notable  faculty 
and  the  excellent  quality  of  its  graduates. 

We  are  told  that  "figures  cannot  lie."  Now  if  "pic- 
tures will  not  lie,"  Jacobs  Business  College,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  has  an  exceedingly  large  and  gratifying  body 
of  students,  especially  as  shown  in  the  shorthand  de- 
partment. The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of 
W.  E.  Harbottle. 

Duff's  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  a  worthy  old  dame 
of  72  years.  She  has  grown  steadily  and  beautifully 
and  is  still  growing.  To  what  ample  proportions  she 
may  attain  deponent  prophesieth  not.  The  annual 
registration  is  beyond  the  thousand  ling.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  schools  between  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

Curry  College,  also  a  Pittsburg  institution,  is  a 
youngster  of  only  52  years,  founded  in  1860  by  Robert 
Curry,  and  has  achieved  a  most  enviable  reputation. 
James  H.  Wallace  is  its  official  head,  and  personal 
interest  in  each  student  has  developed  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  clientele. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  is  not  one  of  New  Jersey's  largest 
cities,  but  one  of  its  most  enterprising  and  thriving. 
The  Plainfield  Business  College,  under  Principal  Herr. 
is  doing  splendid  work,  and  during  the  past  year  has 
had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  over  100  students. 
E.xtensive  improvements  just  completed  will  render 
the  institution  more  perfectly  complete. 

C.  L.  Padgett,  president  of  the  Southern  Commer- 
cial School  and  Audit  Co.,  who  has  been  seriously 
ill  since  the  first  of  July  is  again  in  the  office  and 
things  are  moving  along  very  prosperously  under  his 
guiding  hand. 

Stoner's  Business  College.  Reading,  Pa.,  has  re- 
cently given  certificates  to  eighty  graduates.  It  holds 
no  commencement  day  exercises.  The  school  has  re- 
ceived eighteen  certificates  from  various  penmanship 
journals  for  excellence  in  business  writing. 

Harold  H.  Hunt,  principal  of  Brown's  Business* 
College,  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  taken  to  wife  Miss 
Lillian  Louise  Hyden,  of  Abingdon,  111. 

An  interesting  little  booklet  has  been  forwarded  to 
this  office  by  W.  E.  Hind,  of  Lindsay,  Cal.,  which 
contains  an  extensive  write-up  of  that  city.  The  book- 
let is  profusely  illustrated,  and  some  of  the  scenes 
depicting  the  orange  groves  with  the  mountains  in  the 
distance  appear  so  attractive  that  one  feels  like  taking 
the  first  train  out  for  the  Golden  State. 


O.  S.  Manion,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Southern 
Commercial  School,  at  M'inston-Salem,  N.  C,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  branch  school  at  Sumter,  S.  C. 

In  one  week,  ending  August  10,  ten  students  of 
the  well-known  Schissler  Business  College,  Norris- 
town.  Pa.,  were  placed  in  good  positions. 

S,  A.  Ralston,  who  for  the  past  few  months  has 
been  manager  of  the  Southern  Commercial  School  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn..  will  take  charge  of  the  English 
and  commercial  department  of  the  South  Georgia 
Training  School,  Ocilla,  Ga.  This  school  was  formerly 
known  as  The  Ocilla  High  School  and  Business  In- 
stitute. 

The  Spencer  Business  College,  New  Orleans,  La., 
in  co-operation  with  The  Picayune,  gave  a  free  six 
weeks'  course  of  instruction  in  stenography,  bookkeep- 
ing and  penmanship.  At  the  close  of  the  term  Prin- 
cipal R.  R.  Rochester  gave  the  class  a  most  instructive 
and  inspiring  address  on  "The  Top  of  the  Ladder," 
basing  his  remarks  chiefly  on  Benjamin  Franklin's 
saying,  "God  helps  those  who  help  themselves."  Such 
an  occasion  must  have  been  of  very  great  value  to 
all  the  class,  as  was  the  free  course. 

Morse  Business  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  its  new 
home,  100  Pratt  street,  is  "up  to  the  hour  and  down 
to  the  minute"  in  its  present  arrangements,  and  is 
doing  its  best  work  for  all  comers  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  It  claims  to  be  the  school  of  "business 
technique." 

The  stenographers  of  Portland,  Oregon,  have 
joined  forces  and  the  Stenographers'  League  is  the 
outcome. 

Chas.  E.  Batchelor.  Manager  of  the  Lafayette,  Ind., 
Business  College,  while  prospecting  in  the  interest  of 
his  institution,  suffered  a  fracture  of  his  right  arm. 
The  painful  misfortune  was  occasioned  by  an  accident 
that  occurred  while  he  was  riding  in  an  automobile. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  is  to  have  a  much  needed  High 
School  of  Commerce  as  soon  as  the  city  property  com- 
mittee can  decide  upon  a  suitable  location. 

The  Washington,  Pa.,  Business  College,  founded  in 
1889,  and  under  the  direction  of  Louis  Van  Orden 
since  1896,  has  largely  developed  in  service  and  use- 
fulness, sending  forth  hundreds  of  well-trained  grad- 
uates. During  the  past  year  200  students  have  been 
enrolled. 

The  L.  C.  Smith  Typewriter  Company  has  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  the  H,  M.  Ashe  Company,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  a  thriving  typewriting  business  in  that  city. 

The  Barnes  Commercial  School,  Denver,  Col.,  has 
a  unique  history.  Eight  years  ago  it  opened  with 
three  teachers  and  four  students.  Three  hundred  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  the  first  year,  450  the  second,  600 
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the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  year  just  closing,  which 
showed  a  registry  of  nearly  1,000.  Twelve  teachers 
are  employed  with  additional  helpers  in  the  busiest 
periods. 

The  Haynes  Business  College,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
has  been  merged  with  the  Smithdeal  Business  College 
of  the  same  city.  S.  T.  McClanahan  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clanahan  of  the  former  become  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty in  the  united  corporation. 

C.  C.  Gaines,  of  the  Eastman  National  Business 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  an  eye  to  the  moral 
and  social  welfare  of  the  young  men  connected  with 
his  institution,  and  to  this  end  plans  to  house  them  as 
soon  as  possible  and  as  near  as  possible  in  a  newly- 
purchased  building  which  is  to  be  reconstructed  and 
enlarged  for  the  purpose.  The  young  fellows  will  be 
delightfully  accommodated  by  the  new  arrangement. 

Mi*.  Frederick  E.  Hudson,  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  for  years  connected  with  the 
Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company  in  charge  of 
the  contract  work  in  Japan,  died  of  heart  disease  at 
his  home  in  Syracuse  on  the  14th  of  August  after 
a  very  brief  illness.  Men  in  the  prime  of  life  have 
rarely  accomplished  such  taxing  work  as  Mr.  Hud- 
son. He  was  a  prominent  Free  Mason,  being  con- 
nected with  all  the  several  Orders  and  had  attained 
to  the  thirty-second  degree.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  his  Masonic  and  business  companions  as  most 
lovable  and  energetic.  His  wife  and  one  daughter  sur- 
vive his  departure.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery. 

Ashland,  Ohio,  can  no  longer  be  "out  of  the  proces- 
sion," for  in  August  last  a  branch  of  the  Columbus. 
Ohio,  Business  College  was  opened  in  that  city,  under 
the  direction  of  J.  E.  Joiner.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Ashland  Business  College. 


NEW  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS. 

The  Commercial  College  and  School  of  Stenogra- 
phy has  been  opened  at  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  under  the 
proprietorship  of  V.  R.  Watson  and  H.  E.  Holeman. 
Mr.  Watson  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Mr.  Holeman  has  been  engaged  in 
teaching  the  commercial  subjects  in  business  schools. 

J.  B.  Van  Duzee,  who  has  conducted  the  McKee 
Business  School,  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  opened  a  new 
business  school  at  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  on  September  3d. 
The  name  of  the  school  is  the  Hamburg  Commercial 
School. 

Peter  Papaz,  of  Chicago,  secured  a  desirable  loca- 
tion in  La  Porte,  Ind..  and  on  September  1st  opened 
a  business  school. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Page,  formerly  a  court  reporter  in  Penn- 
sylvania, has  opened  a  school  in  Willows,  Calif. 

The  Queen  City  Business  Colleee,  at  Blytheville, 
Ark.,  has  purchased  the  equipment  of  the  Terhune 
Business  College,   at   Caruthersville,   Ark.,   and  will 


continue  the  school  under  the  name  of  the  Queen 
City  Business  School.  The  commercial  department 
will  be  in  charge  of  Willard  AuBuchon. 

The  Piedmont  Business  College,  Lynchburg,  Va., 
which  was  sold  under  a  mortgage  foreclosure,  has 
been  purchased  by  a  new  corporation  headed  by 
W.  P.  Musick.  The  school  has  been  reorganized  and 
has  opened  for  the  fall  term. 

Hutchinson,  Kans.,  has  been  chosen  as  a  site  for 
one  of  the  Davis  business  schools,  and  it  is  expected 
the  school  will  be  installed  in  time  for  a  fall  enroll- 
ment. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Conkling,  who  has  been  teaching  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  during  the  past  year,  will  open 
a  school  at  Middletown,  Conn.  She  formerly  owned 
a  school  in  that  city  and  has  decided  to  again  enter 
the  business  school  field. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  will  remodel  the  building 
at  346  Bridge  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  was  left 
to  them  by  the  will  of  the  deceased  owner,  and  will 
conduct  a  school  for  girls  who  are  seeking  a  commer- 
cial education. 

A.  M.  Steed,  formerly  connected  with  the  Metro- 
politan Business  College,  Joliet,  111.,  has  opened  in 
that  city  a  school  which  will  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Business  School. 

C.  A.  Neale,  who  for  the  past  several  years  has  been 
a  commercial  teacher  in  the  East,  has  opened  a  busi- 
ness school  at  Booneville,  Ark.,  which  will  be  known 
as  the  Booneville  Business  College. 

J.  W.  Poisson  is  another  commercial  teacher  who 
has  decided  to  embark  in  business  for  himself,  hav- 
ing opened  a  school  at  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

A  branch  school  was  opened  on  September  16th,  at 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  by  Straver  Business  Schools, 
Inc. 


THE   BUSINESS   SCHOOL   AND   THE   FARM. 

JS==»^^  ORTON  MacCORMAC,  President  of 
//  1\/T  \\  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
^  ^  eration,  during  the  year  which  ended  with 
'(C^iStS^  the  Convention  at  Spokane,  in  his  final 
presidential  address,  called  attention  to  a  phase  of 
business  college  work  which  has  received  scant  con- 
sideration in  the  past.  And  while  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  suggestions  of  the  ex-president  will 
bear  fruit  at  once,  they  are  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  all  business  school  men. 

Mr.  MacCormac  is  a  man  accustomed  to  thinking 
deeply  on  large  subjects.  He  is  more  than  a  mere 
student  of  routine  affairs  of  the  business  school.  He 
is  more  than  a  teacher  of  bookkeeping  and  account- 
ing. He  is  a  student  of  economic  conditions,  and  he 
sees  what  many  of  the  leaders  of  our  American 
thought  are  seeing,  that  the  entire  future  of  the  coun- 
try is  to  a  large  extent  bound  up  in  the  development 
of  a  new  spirit  in  agriculture. 

At  first  thought,  it  would  appear  that  the  conserva- 
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tion  of  our  American  soil  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  operation  of  the  American  business  school : 
at  second  thought  it  is  clear  that  if  the  best  interests 
of  business  education,  a  generation  hence,  are  to  be 
furthered,  some  attention  may  well  be  paid  to  prob- 
lems lying  beyond  the  schoolroom  door. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  more  persons 
should  take  up  agriculture,  or  that  those  now  engaged 
in  agriculture  should  perform  their  labors  more  effi- 
ciently. They  should  bring  to  bear  upon  their  farm 
problems  the  same  trained  minds  that  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  all  the  other  great  business  and  economic 
problems  of  the  country.  It  has  been  said  in  the  past, 
"Any  fool  can  farm."  This  is  no  longer  being  said 
by  those  whose  opinions  are  worth  considering. 

A  great  deal  of  study  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
problem  will  be  necessary  before  any  definite  plan  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  business  schools.  In  a  general 
way,  the  commercial  courses  now  oflfered  are  valuable 
to  the  farmer,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  business 
schools,  like  nearly  all  other  institutions  of  learning, 
are  educating  awav  from  the  farm.  The  charge  has 
even  been  made  against  agricultural  colleges  that  their 
graduates  turned  cityward  rather  than  countryward. 
Doubtless  this  charge  was  more  worthy  of  considera- 
tion in  the  past  than  it  is  to-day. 

Some  business  schools  have  gone  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Mr.  MacCormac  by  inaugurating  courses 
of  study  pertaining  directly  to  farm  accounts.  There 
are  no  figures  available  to  show  just  how  efifective 
this  work  has  been,  but  it  has  probably  worked  well  up 
to  a  certain  point.  It  is  not.  however,  a  large  factor 
in  the  business  educational  situation  to-day.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said  that  when  the  young  man  goes 
from  the  farm  to  a  business  school  it  is  with  the  de- 
termination to  take  up  some  sort  of  work  in  the  towns 
or  cities  after  he  is  through  with  his  course. 

An  instance  may  be  cited  to  show  that  from  a  purely 
material  point  of  view  the  young  man  who  remains 
on  the  farm  is  no  worse  off  than  the  man  who  goes 
to  the  city.  And  this  instance  is  typical  of  thousands 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

A  farmer  had  three  sons.  He  was  typical  of  the 
Middle  West  in  the  nineties.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
land  had  not  started,  and  there  was  plenty  of  hard 
work  with  little  visible  result.  All  the  profit  went 
back  into  the  soil  to  pay  the  indebtedness  incurred  in 
its  purchase.  The  work  was  hard,  especially  during 
the  summer  months.  During  the  winter  the  sons  went 
to  school,  first  in  the  near-by  village,  and  later  in  the 
so-called  colleges  which  may  be  found  throughout  that 
section — colleges  which  might  more  properly  be  called 
academies. 

As  soon  as  the  elder  of  the  three  was  old  enough 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  soil  and  went  to  a 
large  city.  He  took  a  stenographic  course,  and  soon 
had  a  position  in  a  business  office.  Three  months  later 
the  second  son  went  to  another  city,  took  a  steno- 
t^raphic  course,  and  went  at  once  into  a  business  office. 
The  third  >on  had  three  or  four  years  to  {wnder  over 


the  matter,  and  in  the  end  decided  that  he  would  do 
just  as  well  on  the  farm  as  in  a  city. 

The  three  sons  are  now  in  the  thirties.  Both  the 
two  older  ones  have  fairly  good  positions  in  large 
c  ties,  and  have  for  some  years  had  incomes  in  excess 
of  fifteen  hundrel  dollars  a  year.  The  younger  has 
just  negotiated  the  sale  of  his  large  farm,  with  the 
intention  of  purchasing  a  smaller  one  where  he  can 
take  life  easier,  and  finds  himself  with  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  as  a  reward  for  less  than  ten  years' 
work — a  sum  larger  than  the  combined  resources  of 
the  two  elder  brothers. 

This  is  all  very  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does 
not  touch  the  crucial  point.  That  point  is  that  in  all 
probability  the  two  elder  brothers  would  have  been 
miserable  on  the  farm  under  any  conditions,  whereas 
they  have  lived  lives  which  brought  them  consider- 
able enjoyment.  The  younger  has  performed  a^reat 
deal  of  hard  physical  labor,  and  while  the  reward 
has  not  been  small,  it  has  been  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  certain  esthetic  pleasures  for  which  no  materia^ 
prosperity  would  have  been  a  recompense  in  the  case 
of  the  other  brothers. 

Mr.  MacCormac's  problem,  therefore,  has  to  deal 
with  certain  peculiarities  of  disposition  as  well  as  with 
Tnaterial  facts.  No  young  man  with  a  bent  toward 
one  profession  can  be  switched  into  another  by 
any  ordinary  process.  He  may  concede  every  argu- 
ment made  to  him,  but  in  the  end  he  will  deliberately 
choose  the  life  that  appeals  to  him.  He  will  do  the 
work  for  which  he  believes  himself  specially  fitted 
by  instinct,  and  he  will  make  whatever  education  he  is 
able  to  secure  to  carry  him  toward  the  goal  he  has 
fixed. 

In  the  case  of  those  with  no  special  instinct  or  ap- 
parent fitness  for  some  life  away  from  the  soil,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  any  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  will  direct  their  attention  back  to  the 
farm.  There  are  thousands  of  third  rate  bookkeepers, 
stenographers  and  clerks  in  the  country  who  would 
be  vastly  better  off  on  a  farm.  Even  if  they  made  no 
more  than  a  good  living  at  agriculture,  they  would 
be  doing  better  than  they  do  now.  They  would  have 
an  independence  which  they  do  not  now  possess.  And 
if  they  carried  back  to  the  farm,  from  the  business 
school,  some  definite  notions  of  progressive  farm- 
ing, as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  business  methods,  they 
would  be  fitted  for  improving  themselves  and  the 
community,  as  well  as  for  aiding  in  the  solution  of 
the  great  problem  of  a  diminishing  agricultural  yield 
in  the  face  of  a  growing  population. 

The  proposition  oflFered  by  Mr.  MacCormac  is  com- 
mended to  all  educators  for  their  earnest  considera- 
tion. The  business  schools  as  well  as  the  other  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  the  country  can  well  afford 
to  take  part  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 


I  I.  S.  Preston,  of  Lundys  Lane,  Pa.,  died  on  Friday, 
September  20th.  A  sketch  of  his  life  will  appear  in 
the  November  issue. 
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BUSINESS  ENGLISH,  THE  ART  OF  IMPRESSION. 

ljp^<^^ff  Hl£  trutli  that  good  Business  English  is 
7/  ^'T^  Vv  tlie  art  of  impression  first  began  to 
fe)  X  (gs  flawn  upon  most  of  us  when  we  had 
^^^gc^A)  to  write  applications  for  positions.  We 
discovered  that  it  did  no  particular  good  to  tell  why 
and  how  much  we  wanted  a  position.  We  found  that 
expressing'  ourselves  was 
of  secondary  importance 
compared  to  the  problem 
of  impressing  the  pros- 
pective employer  with  the 
fact  that  he  needed  our 
services.  And  he  merely 
wanted  to  know  what  we 
could  offer  him.  In  time 
we  learned  how  to  im- 
press him. 

This  simple  case  of  ap- 
plying for  a  position  is 
probably  as  good  an  illus- 
tration as  can  be  given  of 
the  first  law  of  Business 
English.  For  surely  here 
if  anywhere,  it  is  import- 
ant that  the  writer  should 
express  himself.  Yet  it  is 
more  important  that  he 
should  so  construct  his 
application  that  it  will  be 
in  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  the  reader.  A 
letter  to  a  conservative 
man  would  diiTer  from 
that  to  a  man  of  progres- 
sive ideas  ;  one  to  an  Eng- 
1  i  s  h  m  a  n  would  differ 
from  that  to  an  Ameri- 
can, and  so  on. 

For  instance,  if  the  company  you  apply  to  is  old  and 
conservative,  you  would  write  in  a  carefully  respect- 
ful tone,  and  would  pay  especial  attention  to  neatness 
anil  correctness  in  small  details.  You  would  give  full 
particulars  of  your  experience,  laying  stress  upon  the 
general  excellence  of  your  record,  rather  than  upon 
any  individual  achievement. 

If  foreigners,  especially  Englishmen  are  likely  to 
pass  upon  your  application,  you  would  find  it  desirable 
to  use  greater  formality  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  company  is  young  and 
progressive,  you  would  probably  adopt  a  more  brisk 
and  aggressive  tone,  without  sacrificing  due  courtesy. 
You  would  omit  all  phrases  that  are  mere  formalities, 
such  as  "Hoping  that  my  application  will  receive  fav- 
orable consideration,  I  remain."  In  stating  your  ex- 
perience you  would  lay  greater  emphasis  on  notable 
parts  of  your  record  than 
upon  its  general  excel- 
lence in  long  service,  and 
the  like. 

These  are  only  general 
suggestions.  The  applica- 
tion varies  with  the  indi- 
vidual employer.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  know 
your  reader  as  well  as 
you  can,  judge  him,  and 
then  adapt  your  message 
to  him.  The  success  of 
the  method  may  be  well 
shown  by  the  case  of  a 
young  structural  engineer 
of  excellent  experience 
who  was  in  search  of  a 
larger  field. 

At  last  he  saw  his  op- 
portunity. The  opening 
was  with  a  young  and 
progressive  corporation 
that  undertook  many 
forms  of  important  struc-. 
tural  work,  mainly  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  young 
engineer  had  gained  most 
of  his  experience  in  Eu- 
rope and  had  worked 
chiefly  for  concerns  of 
more  conservative  type  in 
this  country,  but  he  had  had  a  year's  experience  in  the 
Middle  \^'est,  and  this  hai)pened  to  be  his  greatest 
success. 

His  letter  was  substantially  as  follows : 
"Gentlemen : 

In  19 —  I  superintended  the  erection  of  the  branch 
plant  of  the  Blank  Tool  Company,  of  Somewhere, 
Missouri.  The  plant  covers  ten  acres  and  was  com- 
pleted in  less  than  a  year.  In  the  work  I  was  able  to 
effect  a  saving  of  over  $45,000  under  the  lowest  con- 
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News  will  give  details  of  the  construction  and  the 
efficiency  methods  I  devised  for  the  work.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Blank,  president  of  the  company,  will  gladly  confirm 
these  statements.  This  is,  perhaps,  my  most  successful 
contract.  The  remainder  of  my  experience  of  over 
fifteen  years  has  been  uniformly  successful,  but  it  is 
too  long  to  ask  you  to  read  at  this  time.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  detail  the  whole  to  you  in  a  personal  interview, 
if  what  I  have  related  indicates  my  probable  fitness 
for  your  position. 

"Very  truly  yours." 
This  letter  would  have  shocked  almost  any  of  the 
former  employers  of  the  writer.  But  events  proved 
that  he  had  correctly  judged  his  reader  in  this  case, 
and  he  made  the  desired  impression.  His  success  is 
an  excellent  proof  of  the  first  law  of  Business  Enghsh; 
the  chief  end  of  any  composition  for  business  purposes 
is  not  expression  but  impression. 


MOVEMENTS    OF   TEACHERS. 

W.  E.  Ingersoll,  who  for  the  past  three  years  has  had 
charge  of  the  shorthand  department  in  the  Northwestern 
Business  College,  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Behnke-Walker  Business  College,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

C.  S.  Springer,  formerly  of  the  Northwestern  Business 
College,  Spokane,  Wash.,  now  has  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial department  in  Allen's  Business  College,  of  the 
same  city. 

A.  A.  Gray,  of  Chicago,  has  been  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  in  the  Rice  Lake 
(Wis.)    High   School. 

M.  A.  Conner  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Rutland 
(Vt.)  High  School,  taking  charge  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment. 

■  Miss   Dorothy  A.   Helme,  formerly  of  Ansonia,  Conn., 
is  now  with  the  Nyack  (N.  Y.)   High  School. 

F.  B.  Adams  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Farmers  Business  College,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  is  now 
with  the  Draughon  Business  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Miss  Hazel  Trowbridge,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  shorthand  department 
in  the  Williams  Business  College,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

J.  D.  Cully,  of  Millersville,  Pa.,  now  has  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  in  the  Pequod  Business  School, 
Meriden,   Conn. 

W.    F.    Giesseman   has    resigned    his    position    with    the 

Seattle    (Wash.)    Business    College    and    now    has    charge 

of  the  commercial  department  in  the  Seattle  High  School. 

Miss  Ruth  Douglas  will  have  charge  of  the  commercial 

work  in  the  Cedar  Falls  (Iowa)   High  School. 

Guy  R.  Newberry,  last  year  special  teacher  of  pen- 
manship in  Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines,  is  now 
teaching  penmanship  and  English  in  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Business  College. 

Charles  R.  Crossett,  Jr.,  for  two  or  three  years  teacher 
of  commercial  branches  in  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  High 
School,  has  similar  work  in  the  Dedham  (Mass.)  High 
School. 

Miss  Jessie  Farroll.  a  Vassar  College  graduate,  will 
have  charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Barre  (Mass.) 
High  School. 

Miss  Eva  B.  Walt,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Chester  (Pa.)   High  School. 

George  A.  Kennedy,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  will  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Maynard  (Mass.) 
High  School. 


of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Bulkeley  High  School, 
New  London,  Conn.,  has  resigned  on  account  of  illness, 
and  James  R.  Mahoney,  last  year  with  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Claremore,  Okla.,  has  the  position. 

Walter  S.  Seyler,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Latrobe  (Pa.)   Commercial  College. 

Miss  Annabelle  Lowney,  Providence,  R.  L,  is  to  be  a 
new  teacher  in  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)   Business  College. 

B.  E.  Alward,  for  two  or  three  years  with  the  Hillsboro 
(Ohio)  High  School,  goes  to  the  Mountain  Home  (Idaho) 
High  School  to  take  charge  of  commercial  work. 

L.  A.  Newton,  employed  last  year  in  Cumberland  (Md.) 
High  School,  is  with  the  Maiden  (Mass.)  Commercial 
School,  taking  the  place  of  George  A.  Parker,  who  goes 
to. the  Jamaica  High  School,  New  York  City. 

A.  W.  Madeira  has  charge  of  the  penmanship  work  'n 
Elliott's    Business   College,   Burlington,   Iowa. 

L.  A.  Carnahan  has  sold  his  school  at  Columbus,  Neb., 
and  will  have  charge  of  the  commercial  work  of  the 
Charles   City   (Iowa)   College. 

W.  L.  Edwards  is  the  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)   High  School. 

A.  D.  Shimek,  for  several  years  with  Ferris  Institute, 
Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  to  be  with  the  San  Francisco  Busi- 
ness College. 

R.  S.  Bailey,  of  Hoopeston,  111.;  N.  I.  Cross,  of  Normal, 

111.,  and  Frank  Lindley,  Winfield,  Kan.,  are  to  be  the  new 

commercial  teachers  in  the  Lincoln   (Neb.)   High  School. 

J.  L.  Kaufifman,  Elkader,  Iowa,  is  the  new  commercial 

teacher  in  the  Iron  Mountain   (Mich.)   High  School. 

G.  W.  Miner,  co-author  with  J.  H.  Moore,  of  the  Moore 
&  Miner  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic  text-books,  and 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  High 
School,  has  been  re-elected. 

George  F.  Gundry,  of  Wallace,  Idaho;  Frank  H.  Ar- 
nold, of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  John  Davis,  of  Spokane, 
are  the  new  commercial  teachers  in  the  North  Central 
High  School  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  High  School,  Spo- 
kane. Mr.  Arnold  goes  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  other 
two  to  the  North  Central. 

Raymond  Goodfellow  is  the  new  commercial  teacher 
in  Colby  Academy,  New  London,  N.  H. 

C.  B.  Carey,  last  year  with  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
High  School,  is  to  be  an  assistant  teacher  this  year  in 
the  West  Hoboken   (N.  J.)   High  School. 

Luther  B.  D'Armond,  last  year  manager  of  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  Fiske  Teachers'  Agency,  has  given 
up  the  work  and  taken  a  position  with  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  Chicago. 

J.  R.  Hadley,  principal  of  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College,  Aurora,  111.,  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  Gregg- 
Aurora  Business  College. 

Forrest  White,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  (Ohio)  Business 
College,  has  charge  of  the  commercial  work  of  the  Ham- 
mel  Business  College,  Akron,  Ohio. 

H.  C.  Pitton,  Stanton,  Mich.,  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Schenectady   (N.  Y.)    High  School. 

Jasper  Robertson,  Grand  Bay,  Ala.,  and  Maud  Harris, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  are  new  commercial  teachers  in  the 
Mobile,  (Ala.)   High  School. 

R.  S.  Hiner,  of  Cambridge,  Ohio,  and  Miss  Alma  Bay- 
man,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  are  new  commercial  teachers 
in  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Cleveland. 

Miss  Sue  L.  Redcay,  last  year  with  the  Corry  (Pa.) 
High  School,  is  to  be  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
North  Union  High  School,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

R.  G.  Cowles,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  a  new  assistant 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  High 
School. 

Miss  Mary  Dodge,  of  Manchester,  Mass.,  goes  to  the 
York    (Me.)    High    School   to   take   charge   of   commercial 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW. 
(pS3«<;?^HITE  V.  CORLIES  (46  N.  Y.  467)— The 
C  T  T  T  (3    following  is  taken    from    the     opinion 
i\  //    which    was    rendered   by   Judge     Folger 

W^^i^^W  and  embodies  a  clear  statement  of  the 
principles  involved  in  this  case,  the  facts  of  which 
were  stated  as  case  No.  1  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal. The  three  principles  covered  are  (a)  contract 
springs  from  acceptance  of  offer;  (b)  acceptance  must 
be  communicated;  (c)  offer  may  be  revoked  before 
acceptance. 

"We  do  not  think  that  the  jury  found,  or  that  the 
testimony  shows,  that  there 
was  any  agreement  between 
the  parties,  before  the  writ- 
ten communication  of  the  de- 
fendants, of  September  thir- 
tieth, was  received  by  the 
plaintiff.  This  note  did  not 
make  an  agreement.  It  was 
a  proposition,  and  must  have 
been  accepted  by  the  plaintiff 
before  either  party  was 
bound,  in  contract,  to  the 
other.  The  only  overt  action 
which  is  claimed  by  the  plain- 
tiff as  indicating  on  his  part 
an  acceptance  of  the  offer, 
was  the  purchase  of  the  stuff 
necessary  for  the  work,  and 
commencing  work  upon  that 
stuff. 

"We  understand  the  rule  to 
be,  that  where  an  offer  is 
made  by  one  party  to  another, 
when  they  are  not  together, 
the  acceptance  of  it  by  that 

other  must  be  manifested  by  some  appropriate  act. 
It  does  not  need  that  the  acceptance  shall  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  one  making  the  offer  before  he  shall 
be  bound.  But  though  the  manifestation  need  not 
be  brought  to  his  knowledge  before  he  becomes  bound, 
he  is  not  bound  if  that  manifestation  is  not  put  in  a 
proper  way  to  be  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  in 
some  reasonable  time,  communicated  to  hitn.  Thus  a 
letter  received  by  mail  containing  a  proposal,  may  be 
answered  by  letter  by  mail  containing  acceptance.  And 
in  general,  as  soon  as  the  answering  letter  is  mailed, 
the  contract  is  concluded.  Though  one  party  does  not 
know  of  the  acceptance,  the  manifestation  thereof  is 


"In  tlie  case  in  hand,  the  plaintiff  determined  to  ac- 
cept. But  a  mental  determination  not  indicated  by 
speech,  or  put  in  course  of  indication  by  act  to  the 
other  party,  is  not  an  acceptance  which  will  bind  the 
other.  Nor  does  an  act  which,  in  itself,  is  no  indi- 
cation of  an  acceptance,  become  such  because  accom- 
panied by  an  unevinced  mental  determination. 

"Conceding  that  the  testimony  shows  that  the  plain- 
tiff did  resolve  to  accept  this  offer,  he  did  no  act 
which  indicated  an  acceptance  of  it  to  the  defendants. 
He,  a  carpenter  and  builder,  purchased  stuff  for  the 
work.  He  began  work  upon  the  stuff,  but  as  he  would 
have  done  for  any  other  like 
work.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  thought  formed  but  not 
uttered,  or  in  his  acts,  that  in- 
<licated  or  set  in  motion  an 
indication  to  the  defendants 
of  his  acceptance  of  their  of- 
fer, or  which  could  neces- 
sarily result  therein." 

Case  No.  2. 

Bishop  v.  Palmer  (146 
Mass.  469). — The  opinion  in 
this  case  was  written  by  Jus- 
tice Allen,  and  so  much  of  it 
as  is  essential  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  principle  of 
law  involved  is  given.  This 
case  is  one  in  which  the  law 
relative  to  agreements  in  re- 
straint of  trade  is  discussed. 
After  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  sale  and  covenants 
were  all  part  of  one  contract. 
Justice  Allen  says :  "It  is  con- 
tended by  the  defendants  that  each  one  of  the  three 
particular  covenants  and  agreements  into  which  the 
plaintiff  entered  is  illegal  and  void,  as  being  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  the 
first  of  them  (the  agreement  not  to  engage  in  similar 
business  again  anywhere  for  five  years)  is  clearly 
so;  it  being  a  general  agreement,  without  any  limita- 
tion of  space,  that  for  and  during  the  period  of  five 
years  he  will  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
tinue in,  carry  on,  or  engage  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing or  dealing  in  bed-quilts  or  comfortables,  or 
of  any  business  of  which  that  may  form  any  part. 
"Two   principal   grounds   on   which   such   contracts 
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public  of  the  services  of  men  in  the  employments  and 
capacities  in  which  they  may  be  most  useful,  and  that 
thev  expose  the  public  to  the  evils  of  monopoly.  A 
contract  in  restraint  of  trade  is  held  to  be  void  be- 
cause it  tends  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public.  It  is 
therefore  deemed  by  the  law  to  be  not  merely  an  in- 
sufficient or  invalid  consideration,  but  a  vicious  one. 
Being  so,  it  rests  on  the  same  ground  as  if  such  con- 
tracts were  forbidden  by  positive  statute.  They  are 
forbidden  by  the  common  law,  and  are  held  to  be  il- 
legal." 

After  further  discussion  regarding  the  devisability 
of  the  contract,  the  Justice  states  that,  "When  a  part 
of  the  consideration .  of  such  a  promise  is  illegal,  a 
party  is  at  liberty  to  repudiate  the  contract  on  this 
ground,  and  liaving  done  so  an  action  founded  on 
such  a  contract  cannot  be  maintained." 


CASE  No.  3. 

Principle — Realty  of  Consent. 

Mistake  as  to  identity  of  person  contracted  witli. 
Boston  Ice  Co.  v.  Potter  (American  Cases  on  Con- 
tracts by  Hufifcut  &  Woodruff). 

Potter  had  regularly  taken  ice  from  the  Boston  Ice 
Co.,  in  1873,  but  on  account  of  some  dissatisfaction 
had  terminated  his  contract,  and  since  that  date  had 
received  ice  under  a  regular  contract  from  the  Citi- 
zens' Ice  Co.  The  Boston  Ice  Co.  bought  the  business 
of  the  Citizens'  Ice  Co.  and  continued  to  deliver  ice 
to  Potter  under  his  contract  with  the  Citizens'  Ice  Co. 
without  giving  him  notice  of  the  change  in  owner- 
ship. 

Potter  refused  to  pay  for  the  ice  delivered  by  the 
Boston  Ice  Co.,  and  this  action  was  brought  for  the 
amount  claimed. 

CASE  No.  4. 
Principle — Valuable    Consideration. 

Payment  of  less  than  is  due  with  the  understanding 
that  the  amount  shall  be  accepted  in  full  payment 
of  the  obligation. 

Jaffray  v.  Davis  (American  Cases  on  Contracts 
by  Huffcutt  &  Woodruff). 

Davis  owed  Jaffray,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1886, 
$7,714.37.  On  the  27th  of  December,  in  the  same 
year,  Davis  gave  Jaffray  three  notes,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  $3,416.24,  secured  by  a  chattel  mort- 
gage on  the  stock,  fixtures  and  other  property  of 
Davis.  At  this  time  it  was  agreed  between  Jaffray 
and  Davis  that  the  former  should  accept  these  notes 
in  full  satisfaction  and  discharge  of  the  indebtedness 
of  $7,714.37.  At  the  maturity  of  the  notes  they  were 
paid  in  full  and  the  mortgage  was  discharged.  Jaf- 
fray has  brought  this  action  to  recover  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  the  notes  and  the  total  in- 
debtedness. 

The  holding  in  cases  3  and  4  will  be  given  in  the 
November  number. 


AMBITION. 
By  A.  C.  Sinclair. 
1jYr::=>?=5=?(  AIBITION  to  attain  a  commanding  posi- 
ll  \  \  tion  in  the  business  world  has  ofttimes 
fe)/\^  resulted  in  breaking  the  spirit  of  the 
^js^-o^  young  adventurer,  as  it  is  not  possible  for 
all  to  occupy  a  position  at  the  head.  There  must  neces- 
sarily be  some  one  to  attend  to  the  minor  details  and 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  those  who  hold  the  power  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  a  large  business  enterprise. 

Too  often  the  man  who  has  failed  gives  up  the 
battle  and  drifts  through  life  with  no  particular  aim 
in  view,  never  stopping  to  analyze  his  failure  and  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  cause.  Perhaps  he  possesses 
a  strain  of  egotism  in  his  make-up  and  refuses  to 
acknowledge  that  his  method  is  faulty  in  handling  the 
details  incident  to  the  position  he  occupies.  If  this 
be  the  case,  then  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  lift 
him  out  of  the  rut  and  give  him  a  fresh  start,  foir 
wounded  vanity  is  slow  to  heal  and  always  leaves  a 
scar. 

In  most  instances,  however,  where  failure  has  oc- 
curred it  has  been  caused  by  misdirected  effort,  or  an 
attempt  to  succeed  in  a  line  of  business  for  which 
one  is  not  adapted.  On  every  hand  is  to  be  found 
the  parent  preparing  his  son  to  be  a  salesman,  a  lawyer 
or  an  accountant,  when  in  fact  the  youth  has  absolutely 
no  desire  to  follow  any  one  of  these  particular  lines 
but  rather  has  a  secret  ambition  to  be  a  doctor  or  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Not  wishing  to  disappoint  the 
parent,  the  son  struggles  along  through  life  working 
at  a  task  for  which  he  has  no  heart.  It  is  small  won- 
der, then,  there  are  so  many  wrecks  strewn  along  the 
pathway  in  the  business  world. 

Implanted  in  the  heart  of  every  red-blooded  man  is 
the  desire  to  succeed.  At  the  start,  every  indication 
points  to  a  quick,  successful  journey.  The  road  seems 
to  be  brightly  illumined  by  the  beacon  lights  radiat- 
ing from  the  torch  held  by  Success,  who  sits  serene 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Enthusiasm  runs  rampant 
in  the  young  man's  spirit,  and  he  dashes  forward  with 
an  eager  desire  to  scale  the  heights  and  be  crowned  a 
successful  man.  But  the  way  seems  longer  than  he 
expected.  Where  he  had  expected  a  smooth,  straight 
pathway  to  the  top,  he  is  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
trail  winds  in  and  about  in  a  tortuous  manner.  The 
light  does  not  seem  to  illumine  the  trail  so  brightly 
as  at  the  outset.  Deep  chasms,  familiarly  known  in 
the  business  world  as  the  temptation  to  gamble,  to 
forge  or  to  embezzle,  have  to  be  crossed.  The  way- 
farer awakens  to  the  realization  that  the  task  is  an 
arduous  one.  His  ardor  becomes  less  intense,  and  he 
turns  hither  and  thither  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  quicker 
and  easier  pathway  to  the  goal — a  fatal  mistake  that  is 
made  by  the  large  majority  of  failures. 

Overestimating  one's  ability  is  not  a  desirable  trait. 
Too  often  it  results  in  one  refusing  to  heed  the  ad- 
\  ice  of  others,  or  to  profit  by  their  experience.  Con- 
fidence  should  be  strongly  cultivated. 
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extent  where  it  precludes  receiving  counsel  from  those 
who  are  in  position  to  aid  one.  Many  young  men 
have  rushed  bHndly  forward,  believing  that  they  pos- 
sessed every  quaKfication  for  attaining  success,  only 
to  meet  with  bitter  disappointment.  Had  they  been 
more  conservative  and  stopped  at  times  to  seek  the 
advice  of  those  who  had  completed  the  journey  they 
would  undoubtetUy  have  acquired  knowledge  that 
would  insure  their  ultimate  success. 

Among  the  list  of  failures  in  the  fight  for  suprem- 
acy are  to  be  found  those  who  have  selected  some 
successful  man  of  the  past  as  an  example,  and  have 
endeavored  to  utilize  the  same  methods  in  achieving 
success  that  he  employed.  They  evidently  neglected, 
however,  to  stop  and  consider  that  the  means  used  to 
gain  an  end  a  decade  or  two  ago  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  accomplish  the  same  result  in  this  day.  Methods  of 
doing  business  are  constantly  undergoing  a  change, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a  large  amount  of 
init'ati\  e,  coupled  witli  a  thorou,gh  knowledge  of  pres- 
ent and  past  ways  of  handling  business  aft'airs,  to 
succeed  nowadays.  Using  a  successful  business  man 
as  an  example  is  perfectly  right  in  a  way,  but  one 
musr  not  permit  himself  to  get  into  a  rut  and  fail  to 
devise  new  methods.  He  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  or  he  will  be  doomed  to  certain  failure. 

Ambition  is  the  potent  force  that  has  developed  the 
world's  industries  to  their  present  status.  Without 
it  there  would  be  a  stagnation  that  would  cause  a 
general  feeling  of  nothing-worth-while  in  this  life.  It 
is  a  laudable  quality,  but  it  must  be  held  in  check. 
The  young  man  just  starting  out  in  life  should  first  of 
all  firmly  resolve  to  make  haste  slowly  in  the  upward 
climb;  always  to  be  in  a  receptive  mood  when  advice 
is  oflfered  by  those  competent  to  give  it ;  to  go  through 
life  with  an  irreproachable  character,  repulsing  every 
advance  made  by  temptations  along  the  wav,  and 
lastly  to  develop  a  strong,  resolute  spirit  that  will 
conquer  every  difficulty  he  ma)-  meet  in  his  search  fm- 
success. 


SALESMAN   AND   SALESMANSHIP. 

By  O.  H.  Chamberlain,  Division  Sales  Manager,  the 
-American   IMultigraph   Sales  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 

The  changing  order  in  salesmanship  means  larger 
opportunities  and  larger  earning  ability  for  all  of  us. 

Our  time  and  our  ability  are  our  capital  as  sales- 
men. 

Better  methods  will  increase  "ur  ability  and  make 
our  time  count  for  more. 

This  will  give  us  the  larger  return  upon  our  capital, 
in  the  form  of  commission. 

The  income  of  salesmen  toda\-  compares  very  fav- 
orably with  that  of  other  men  in  other  lines  of  en- 
deavor. 

We  all  make  a  good  deal  more  money  than  the  av- 
erage minister,  doctor  or  lawyer. 

Our  work  calls  for  just  as  much  or  more  thought 
,in<l  ;tiid\-. 


.'celling  is  being  recognized  as  a  most  useful  form  of 
human  service. 

The  ability  to  sell  goods  profitably  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  problems  of  the 
modern  business  world. 

Productii^n  is  no  longer  the  paramount  problem. 

Years  ago,  when  each  family  used  practically  all 
that  it  produced,  distribution  practically  solved  itself. 

Improved  machinery,  chemical  discoveries,  new  pro- 
cesses, inventions,  have  all  marvelously  increased  pro- 
duction. 

In  fact  we  njw  liave  a  term  over-production. 

Over-production  simply  means  imperfect  distribu- 
tion. 

Distribution  is  the  bringing  out  of  things  from 
where  they  are  to  where  they  ought  to  be. 

The  greatest  factor  in  distribution  is  salesmanship. 

Mr.  ^^'inton  may  make  a  hundred  of  what  he  calls 
liis  "."-^weet  Running  Six  Cylinders  purring  like 
pussy  cats,"  or  our  own  company  may  build  a  hun- 
dred of  our  magnificent  machines. 

They  are  all  alike  jtmk  unless  they  can  be  sold. 


LET   US   SMILE. 

The  thing  that  goes  the  farthest 

Toward  making  life  worth   while 
That   costs   the   least   and   does   the   most 

Is  just  a  pleasant  smile. 
The  smile  that  bubbles  from  a  heart 

That  loves  its  fellow-men 
And   drives  away  the   cloud   of   gloom 

And  coax  the  sun  again. 
It's  full  of  worth,  and  goodness,  too. 

With  manly  kindness  blent. 
It's   worth   a   million   dollars 

And  doesn't  cost   a   cent. 

There's   no   room   for   sadness 

When  we  see  a  cheery  smile. 
It  always  has  the  same  good  look. 

It's  never  out  of  style. 
It  nerves  us   on   to   try  again 

When   failure  makes  us  blue. 
The    dimples     of    encouragement 

.\re  good  for  me  and  you. 
It  pays  a  higher  interest, 

For    it    is   m-erely   lent. 
It's   worth  a  million  dollars 

And   doesn't   cost   a   cent. 

A    smile    conies   very    easy. 

You    can    wrinkle    up    with    cheer 
.\    himdred    times    before    you    can 

Squeeze  out  a  soggy  tear. 
It   ripples   out.   moreover. 

To   the  heart-strings   that   will   tug, 
.\nd  always  leaves  an  echo 

That  is  very  like  a  hug. 
So   smile   away.      Folk   understand 

What  by  a  smile  is  meant. 
It's    worth    a    million    dollars 

And  doesn't  cost  a  cent. 
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GAINING    SPEED. 

FULLER.    Goldey    CoUeg-e,    Wihrington,    Del. 

HE  task  of  acquiring  speed  on  the  type- 
writer falls  naturally  into  two  main  di- 
visions. The  first  is  mental,  compre- 
hending a  knowledge  of  the  keyboard; 
the  second  is  manual,  pertaining  to  the  training  and 
control  of  the  fingers. 

The  learner  who  can  rapidly  think  out  the  location 
of  the  keys  has  mastered  the  first  difficulty ;  but,  as  it 
is  of  no  use  to  think  faster  than  the  fingers  can  fol- 
low, the  training  of  the  fingers  must  neither  be  de- 
layed nor  neglected.  The  establishment  of  unity  of 
thought  and  action,  the  co-ordination  of  the  opera- 
tions of  brain  and  fingers,  without  which  fast  and 
accurate  manipulation  is  impossible,  is  a  task  which 
requires  systematic  hard  work. 

Of  course,  in   reality  the  pupil  begins  to  acquire 
speed  in  his  first  lesson,  and  his  speed  will  grow  per- 
ceptibly during  the  earlier  part  of  his  course  without 
any  particular  forcing.  Pupils  seldom 
need  to  be  urged  to  go  faster ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  caution  to  go  slower  is 
frequently  necessary.     But  when  the 
time  comes   for  the  learner  to  begin 
real   speed   work,   I   would  have  him 
divide  his  practice  as  follows : 

1.  Drills  on  a  variety  of  fingering 
exercises  designed  to  give  better  com- 
mand of  the  keyboard  mentally,  as 
well  as  to  strengthen  the  fingers  and 
develop  their  flexibility.  These  ex- 
ercises should  include  runs  back  and 
forth  along  the  banks,  runs  up  and 
down  from  bank  to  bank,  etc.  Not 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  time 
should  be  given  to  this  work,  but  five 
or  ten  minutes  of  such  work  at  the 
beginning    of    every    practice     period 

would  be  well  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  "warm  up"  the  fingers. 

2.  Daily  practice  for  a  short  time  on  what  are 
known  as  alphabetic  sentences,  of  which  an  abundant 
supply  may  be  picked  up  by  any  teacher  who  has  not 
the  ingenuity  or  the  time  to  compose  them.  A  sam- 
ple: A  quick  movement  of  the  enemy  would  jeopar- 
dize six  gunboats.  The  use  of  such  sentences  dove- 
tails in  very  nicely  with  the  general  plan  of  develop- 
ing head  and  hand  together. 

3.  Daily  spurts  on  specially-constructed  speed  sen- 
tences, in  which  the  aim  is  frankly  to  develop  the 
highest  possible  speed  in  accurate  manipulation.  A 
favorite  sentence  of  this  kind  among  the  professional 
demonstrators  just  now  is :  It  is  the  duty  of  the  man 
to  do  me  a  turn  and  if  he  can  he  is  to  do  so. 

4.  Special  practice  on  single  words  or  phrases  which 
include  difficult  or  awkward  letter  sequences,  or  which 
for  any  reason  have  proved  troublesome  to  operators. 
The  teacher  may,  in  the  beginning,  supply  the  learner 


learner  should  be  taught  to  collect  for  his  own  benefit 
such  material  as  is  suited  to  his  peculiar  needs. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  short  repetition  drills  called 
for  in  items  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  re- 
peat, five  or  ten  times  at  a  sitting,  a  longer  memorized 
selection,  say  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  words.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  work  is  to  enable  the  operator  to  maintain 
his  highest  speed  for  a  longer  period  and  with  a 
greater  variety  of  words. 

6.  Copying  from  plain  print  or  typewritten  manu- 
script for  longer  and  longer  periods  at  a  stretch,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  endurance. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  same  drills  may 
be  used  over  and  over  day  after  day,  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  each  on  any  given  occasion  de- 
pending upon  the  needs  of  the  individual.  In  general, 
I  would  say  that  any  exercise,  of  whatever  kind, 
ceases  to  be  useful,  for  the  time  being,  when  the  pupil 
is  unable  longer  to  sustain  a  keen  interest  in  it.  If  his 
desire  be  with  each  repetition  to  improve  his  technique 
or  to  accelerate  his  finger  movement 
without  loss  of  control,  the  exercise 
will  bear  almost  countless  repetition. 


A   PERSONAL   TALK. 

In  our  work,  as  in  that  of  the 
business  school  manager,  the  story  of 
the  year  can  be  almost  unerringly 
sketched  from  the  September  re- 
turns. Of  course,  only  a  small  part 
of  the  work  of  the  year  is  done  dur- 
ing that  month.  Much  preparatory 
work  has  been  done  before  the  first 
of  September  to  prepare  for  that 
month,  and  the  promise  of  Septem- 
ber must  be  fulfilled  throughout  the 
year,  but  the  first  month  of  the  school 
year  is  the  index  month  for  schools 
and  business  related  to  education. 
.All  magazines  find  their  campaigns  opening  with 
September,  it  being  generally  recognized  in  publica- 
tion circles  that  the  summer  months  are  dull.  THE 
BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  being  in  a  sense  educa- 
tional, has  therefore  the  double  reason  to  watch  the 
September  signs  to  know  what  the  year  will  bring- 
forth.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  the  friends  of  the  Maga- 
zine to  say  to  them  that  the  outlook  for  all  was  never 
more  full  of  promise. 

We  hope  to  receive,  and  are  sure  we  shall  receive, 
many  more  subscriptions  during  October  than  we  re- 
ceived during  September.  That  is  to  be  expected. 
For  the  business  schools  are  now  well  under  way,  the 
attendance  has  been  swelled  by  the  late  arrivals,  and 
the  loose  ends  may  be  picked  up.  We  ask  our  friends 
to  bear  us  in  mind  this  month  and  help  us  to  help 
them,  ^^'e  can  work  together  to  the  advantage 
of  all. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  all  business  is  dull  during 
Presidential  campaign  years,  hut  if  that  is  the  rule  it 
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Education  Supply  and  Demand 

Are  you  meeting  the  demand  of  modern  business  methods  with  your  supply 
of  educational  facilities?  Have  you  the  best  teachers?  the  best  school  furni- 
ture? the  best  location?  the  best  light  and  ventilation?  the  best  course  of 
study?    and  above  all,  have  you  the  best  text-books? 

What  would  you  think  of  a  merchant  who  spurned  all  modern  innovations 
in  his  line,  and  tried  to  do  business  to-day  as  it  was  done  a  generation  ago?  Is 
your  business  any  exception  ?  Does  not  the  march  of  progress  demand  changes 
on  your  part  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  merchant,  the  banker,  or  the  pro- 
prietor of  any  other  business? 

Have  you  examined  thoroughly  the  recent  publications  that  have  so  greatly 
increased  the  efficiency  of  commercial  schools?  If  not,  you  don't  know  what 
you  are  missing,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  find  out  until  your  chief  competitor's 
prosperity  leads  you  to  inquire  how  he  came  to  flourish  so  wonderfully. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  lead  the  way,  and  use  The  Practical  Text 
Book  Company's  up-to-date  publications  first,  than  to  be  compelled  later  to  take 
this  step  or  lose  the  rest  of  your  patronage? 

Now  is  the  time.      Write  us  for  catalogue  and  price-list. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT   BOOK   COMPANY 

EUCLID  and  18th  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


*  I  ^HE  quiet,  unruffled,  self-poised  operator, 
whose  work  is  always  on  time  —  the 
one  who  shows  no  trace  ot  "nerves"  at  the 
end  of  her  day's  work  —  finds  in  one  oi 
the  salient  features  of  the  Monarch  Type- 
writer her  greatest  aid  to  promptness  and  ^ 
assurance  against  "  3  o'clock  fatigue."      That  feature  is  the        '^^ 

Monarch  ri^^h 

Let  us  demonstrate  Monarch  Light  Touch  and  other  Monarch  features  to  you. 

Monarch    Department 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated ) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,,  Tribune  Building.  New  York,  will 
send  any  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  column  upon  receipt  of 
price. 

Tlie  History  of  the  TypeivrUcr,  by  Mares.  Cloth.  Calendered 
paper.  314  pp.  Cuts  and  illustrations.  221  different  Typewriting 
machines   fully    described   and    illustrated.      $2.00.      Postpaid. 

The  Expert  Stenographer,  by  W.  B.  Bottome.  Cloth.  230  pp.  64 
pp  of  Shorthand.  Every  phase  of  Expert  Shorthand  discussed. 
$2.00.      Postpaid.      In    quantities,   special    rates. 

Influencinc  Men  in  Business,  by  Walter  Dill  Scott.     Cloth.     16S  pp. 
Illustrattd.     For  personal  or  class  room  instruction.    $1.00.    postpaid. 
Tse  Science   of  Accounts,   by  H.   C.   Bentley,      C.   P.   A.     Buckram. 
350  pp.     A  Standard  work  on  Modern   Accounting.    $3.00  postpaid. 

National  Penmanship  Compendium.  Lessons  by  Leslie.  Courtney, 
Moore  Dakin  and  Dennis.  Paper,  stiff  cover.  For  Self-Instruction 
or  Schools.  23  cents,  postpaid.  In  quantities,  special  rates.  Stamps 
taken. 

Corporate  Organization,  by  Thomas  Conyngton,  of  the  New  York 
Bar.  All  about  incorporating  and  corporations.  B^ickram.  402  pp. 
$3.00  postpaid. 

Gaskell's  Complete  Compendium  of  Elegant  Writing.  By  that 
Master  of  Penmanship,  G.  A.  Gaskell.  Writing  for  the  masses  and 
pen-artists.      Postpaid   65    cents. 

Bopp's  New  Commercial  Calculator,  and  Short-Cut  Arithmetic. 
Nearly  1500,000  sold.  Tables,  Short  Cuts,  up-to-date  Methods.  lO 
points  in  Commercial  Law.  Arithmetic  simplified.  IbO  pages. 
Office  edition,  fifty  2-ct.  stamps ;  Pocket  edition,  twenty-five  2-ct. 
stamps. 

Thompson's  Modern  Show  Card  Lettering,  Designs,  Etc.  Buy  it 
and  learn  all  pen-lettering,  brush  lettering,  automatic  pen-shading 
work,  with  all  .designing.  Up-to-date.  Captivating,  useful  in  busi- 
ness.'   Fifty   2-ct.    stamps. 

Financing  an  Enterprise,  by  Francis  Cooper.  Buckram.  543 
pages.  Two  vols.  How  to  finance  and  promote  new  or  old  busi- 
nesses.    Has   helped   hundreds.     $4.00   postpaid. 

Corporate  Management,  by  Thomas  Conyngton.  Buckram.  422 
pages  The  Standard  work  on  corporation  law  for  corporation 
officials.      Over   200   model    legal    forms.     $3.50    postpaid. 

The  Modern  Corporation,  by  Thomas  Conyngton.  Cloth.  310 
pages.  Gives  a  clear  concise  general  understanding  of  legal  inat- 
ters   involved   in   modern   corporation   management.    $2,00   postpaid. 

Corporate  Finance  and  Accounting,  by  H.  C.  Bentley,  C.  P.  A. 
Buckram.  500  pages.  The  concrete  knowledge  of  the  practical 
financial  and  legal  sides  of  corporation  accounting  and  treasurer- 
ship.     $4.00  postpaid. 

Dicksee's  Auditing,  by  R.  H.  Montgomery,  C.  P.  A.  Cloth.  586 
pp.  The  acknowledged  authority  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
auditing.      $5.00    postpaid. 

A  Legal  Manual  for  Real  Estate  Brokers,  by  F.  L.  Gross.  Buck- 
ram 473  pp.  Gives  authoritative  answers  to  all  questions  regard- 
ing the   transactions   of  real   estate   brokers.     $4.00  postpaid. 

Business  Devices,  a  directory  giving  names  and  addresses  of  all 
manufacturers  of  Mechanical  Labor  Saving  Office  Equipment.  Five 
2-ct.   stamps. 

Flickingcr's  Practical  Alphabets  contains  all  the  different  alpha- 
bets,   together   with  specimens   of   fancy  letters.     Slip    form   16c. 

Tli.e  Penman's  Ditcionary.  Over  3,000  words,  suitably  arranged 
for  instant  reference.      Postpaid   16c. 

Engrossing  contains  masterpieces  of  the  world's  most  famous 
engrossers.  More  examples  of  magnificent  engrossing  than  in  all 
other  books  combined.  Superb  new  volume.  9  x  12.  Regular  price, 
$1.00.      Sent  postpaid  50c. 

Heart  to  Heart  Talks  With  the  Office  Assistant.  A  very  jirac- 
tical   book  on   Business    Success.     Postpaid   10c. 

Business  Writing  Made  Easy.  Contains  27  plates  of  the  fine 
points   of   business   writing.      Postpaid   20c. 

Foraery.  Its  detection  and  illustration ;  .300-page  book.  By  D. 
T.  Ames.  The  standard  text  of  its  kind.  The  authority  recognized 
by  all  the  Courts.     Bound  in  law  sheep.     Postpaid  $2.50. 

Forty  centuries  of  Ink  for  the  Handwriting  Expert.  By  Car- 
valho.     Postpaid  $3.50. 

Questioned  Docomnents.  by  Albert  S.  Osborn,  525  pages,  200  illus- 
trations. Treating  exhaustively  the  various  important  questions  that 
arise  regarding  documents,  including  handwriting,  typewriting,  ink. 
erasures  etc.  Of  special  value  to  teachers  of  penmanship  and  pen- 
men who  are  called  upon  to  investigate  such  questions.  Price,  $323. 
Bibliotics.  or  the  Study  of  Documents,  by  Persifor  Frazer.  Price, 
.$2.50.  A  large  volume  which  is  accepted  as  authority  on  all  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  expert   handwriting. 

Hagan's  Book  on  Disputed  Handtoriting.  Price,  $3.75.  A  book 
usually  among  the  first  to  be  owned  by  every  handwriting  expert. 

Courtney  Method  of  Detecting  Forgery  and  Raised  Checks.  Price, 
$1.50.  A  very  clever  method  interestingly  described.  Well  adapted 
to   the   use   of   the   layman.      Invaluable    to    the    expert. 

Corporation  Finance,  by  Edward  S.  Meade,  Ph.D.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Fully   describes   financing    and    procedure   of    corporations.      $2.00. 

Modern  Accounting,  by  H.  R.  Hatfield.  Ph.D.  12mo.  Cloth.  Ex- 
emplifies every  phase  of  Modern  Accountisg  and  the  determination 
of  profits.     $1.75. 

The  Work  of  Wall  Street,  by  Sereno  S.  Pratt.  12mo.  Cloth.  A 
practical  law  of  the  great  financial  center  and  its  Tnodus  operandi. 
$1.26. 

The  Modern  Bank,  by  Amos  K.  Fiske.  12mo.  A  thoroughly 
practical  book  covering  in  condensed  form  all  essential  data  of 
banking.     $1.50. 

Modirn  Advertising,  by  B.  E.  Calkins  and  Ralph  Holden.  02 
illustrations.  12mo.  Cloth.  Tells  all  about  advertising  and  how  it 
is    done.      $1..50. 

First  Lessons  in  Finance,  by  F.  A.  Cleveland,  Ph.D.  Many  illus- 
trations.     12mo.       Cloth.      A    brief,    clear    survey    of    Funds,     how 


MR.  DEALER 


It  should  interest  you  to  know  that  we  are  now  making  and 
putting  on  the  market  Washburne'Ps  atent  "O.K."  Paper  Fasten- 
ers in  STEEL  (nickel-plated)  in  addition  to  our  line  of  Brass  Fast- 
eners. This  steel  fastener  is  our  Competing  Fastener.  It  is  in  no  way 
inferior,  although  sold  aS  a  much  lower  price.  It  is  made  of  the 
best  cold  rolled  Besmer  steel  and  finished  in  bright  nickel,  put  up 
in  bright  nickel-plated  boxes  of  I  00  fasteners  each,  1 0  boxes  to  a 
carton.  It  should  prove  a  good  seller  in  connection  with  tfiis  Cele- 
brated Line. 

The  Washburne  Adjustable  Paper 
Fastener  is  mechanically  perfect. 
Having  the  advantage  of  an  open 
recess  on  one  side,  adapted  to  re- 
ceive and  protect  the  paper-pierc- 
ing point  on  the  other,  allows  both 
m^  "^^  --  VIF  ^i  *'^**  "^  ^^^  fastener  to  lie  flat  on 
«^*  ■  ^--«^^  //  the  paper  and  to  hold  with  a  "bull- 
dog grip." 

(Enlarged  for   clearness)  .  i   r«  11 

The  fact  that  These  Celebrated  Fasteners  have  the  enormous 
yearly  sale  of  over  seventy-five  million  puts  their  superiority  be- 
~  yond  question.    Our  trade 

Mark  "O.K."  is  stamped 
on  every  fastener  and  on 
every  box. 

There  is  nothing  just  as 
good.     Accept  no  other. 
K^     We  advertise  exten- 
sively and  always  with 
the  request  to  buy  from 
_  YOU. 

A  postal  from  you  will  bring  electro  plates,  samples  and  enclosures 
for  advertising,  without  charge. 

We  would  be  glad  to  place  in  your  hands  our  new  illustrated 
and  descriptive  booklet,  showing  our  other  stationery  specialties  in 
addition  to  this  line. 

Should  you  meet  with  difficulty  in  getting  prices  or  having  your 
orders  filled,  through  your  jobber,  we  would  refer  you  to  Henry 
Bainbridge  &  Company,  Kimpton  Harbottle  &  Haupt,  New  York, 
or  any  of  the  following  list  of  our  other  large  distributors. 
CHICAGO.  ILL,  A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO. 

STEVENS,  MALONEY  &  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALA. .  H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

SCHWABACHER-FREY  STATIONERY  CO.       (Cunningham  Cnru.  &  Wdcb) 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  THE  BURROWS  BROS.  CO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  R.  P.  ANDREWS  PAPER  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  THE  H.  H.  WEST  CO. 

H.  NIEDECKEN  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  MARCUS  W.  WOLF  &  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  SAMUEL  WARD  CO. 

WILLIAM  M.  L.  McADAMS 

PITTSBURG,  PA.,  A.  W.  McCLOY  CO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,         WRIGHT  BARRETT  &  STILWELL  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,         BLACKWELL-WIELANDY  BOOK  &  STATIONERY  CO. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  THE  H.  &  W.  B.  DREW  CO. 

CANADA 

TORONTO,     THE  BROWN  BROS.  LTD.  GRAND  &  TOY  LTD. 

MONTREAL  and  WINNIPEG,     McFARLANE  SON  &  HODGSON,  LTD. 

WINNIPEG,  WILLSON  STATIONERY  CO.,  LTD. 

L.  &  C,  HARDTMUTH.  Kingsway.  Londori  England 

Selling  agents  (or  Europe,  Asia.  Ausualia,  New  Zealand  and  boulh  Alnra. 

A.  M.  CAPEN'S  SONS,        60Pead,  Si..  New  York  Ciiy 

Sole  selling  agenlafor  Lacin  America. 

THE  0.  K.  MFG.  CO..  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  »  s.a. 
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WANT  ADS 


FIVE  CENTS 
A  WORD 


WANTKD— Partner  in  Business  Col- 
lege who  can  see  after  field  work: 
$9,000.00  cash  business  the  past  vear. 
City  20,000:  best  agricultural  region 
in  Central  States:  no  competition.  Ad- 
dress "B.,"    care   of   Business  Journal. 


FOR  S-\LE. — A  half  interest  in  a 
well  established  business  college.  Price 
$2,000.  No  better  location.  No  other 
business  college.  A  rare  opportunity. 
Address  "Southwest,"  care  of  Business 
Journal. 

FOR  SALE.— Whole  or  half  interest  in 
Western  School.  Has  paid  owner  over  sixty 
thousand  during  past  ten  years.  Small  cash 
payment  required  of  live,  energetic  manager. 
Address  "Opportunity."  care  of  Business 
Journal. 


We  Recommend  Good  Teachers 
to  Good  Schools. 

We  have  Schools  for  Sale. — Bar- 
gains. 

Give  us  a  Trial.  Registration  is 
Free. 

LINK'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

A.  T.  LINK,  Mgr.  BOISE.  IDAHO 


I  am  the  "Lone  Star"  Card  Specialist.  Have  the 
most  complete  Mail  Course  in  U.  S.  and  for  the 
least  money.  Let  me  prove  it.  Your  name 
artistically  written  ou  15  Cards  for  25c,  Send 
10c.  for  sample  ^  2  doz.  and  Agent's  outfit. 


AUGUST  HARTKORN,  C.  P.  A. 

Expert  Examiner  of   Disputed   Docu- 
ments and  Accounts. 

41   Park  Row,   New  York  City. 


ONLY  ONE  BEST  £?rsnenm^an;^ 

instruction  by  mail  m  all  branches.     Specin 
illustrated  journal  free. 


c^^ 


Detroit,  Michigan 
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BE    A    BANKER 

Learn  a^arofesfion  ii)  a  Tew  months  tlint  will 


Edaar    G       pii:!a8aDt)  liours  i^hort,  salary  good.  End 


AMERICAN   SCHOOL  OF  BANKING 
137  McLene  BIdg..  Columbus,  Ohio 


UNIGRAPH -Shorthand  in  7  Lessons -60c, 

piCh>KvF^N/R^rr/Tr,tuth^SoZo  Y.W^ 
Bl  JA   GW^M/L^U^DnduThc  BhOZhOHxng*- 

LONG  -  A E^-^  I^     O^-.  00.^    U T     ow^^^ 

SHORT  -Q_      e  —    i^      o^    oo^      ur      aw^ 

Learn  the  nuT^tranid  readahlepv?temln  a  few  week.-*.  Only 
Complete  Rantd  Lletit-line  Alphabet  and  be«t  speed  mak- 
ing rules  and  combinations.  Rave  time.  Earn  best  pay. 
Send  lOcnowand  FiOc  in5  davs  or  return  hooks.  Copy  right. 
1912.  byTheUnigrapb  Company.  Omaha.  Nebraska. 
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O.  J.  Browning,  of  Newton,  la., 
will,  during  the  coming  year,  have 
charge  of  the  penmanship  classes  in 
the  grades,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
principal  of  the  high  school  and  head 
of  the  commercial  department.  Mr. 
Browning  is  accomplishing  most  ex- 
cellent results  in  his  classes,  judging 
by  the  specimens  received  from  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  we  are  sure 
the  Newton  Board  of  Education  has 
made  a  wise  move  in  appointing  him 
to  oversee  the  work  in  the  grades. 

D.  W.  Frazier,  of  Drake  Business 
College,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  called  our 
attention  to  an  error  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  where  it  was  stated  that 
Miss  Wilson,  the  champion  typist, 
was  formerly  a  student  in  Drake  Col- 
lege, Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  instead  i>i 
Passaic.  We  gladly  rectify  the  mis- 
take, as  we  believe  in  giving  honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due.  Mr.  Frazier 
evidently  is  very  successful  in  devel- 
oping fast  operators  on  the  type- 
writer, as  he  informs  us  that  he  in- 
tends to  enter  four  of  his  students  in 
the  contest  to  be  held  at  the  Business 
Show  in  New  York  City  this  winter. 

Miss  Bemis,  of  Brockton,  Mass.; 
Miss  Colby,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  A. 
R.  Merrill,  of  Saco,  Me.,  who  com- 
prise the  executive  committee  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Pen- 
manship Supervisors,  met  on  August 
31  at  the  Peaks  Island  House,  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  harbor,  as  the  guest  of  R.  E. 
Rowe,  president  of  the  association. 
Mr.  Rowe  is  manager  of  the  hotel,  and 
his  visitors  will  have  good  reason  lo 
remember  the  hospitable  outing  he 
provided  for  them  while  they  were  his 
guests.  A  thirty-mile  ride  on  a -launch 
among  the  islands  was  very  much 
enjoyed  by  the  party.  The  committee 
took  occasion  to  go  over  the  prelim- 
inary plans  for  the  meeting  to  be  held 
in  January,  and  also  decided  to  hold 
another  conference  in  October  to  per- 
fect the  plans. 

J.  H.  Hutter,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Manhattan,  Kans., 
Business  College,  is  now  manager  of 
the  Central  Kansas  Business  College, 
of  Abilene,   Kans. 

This  office  has  been  kindly  remem- 
bered with  an  announcement  of  the 
marriage  of  E.  B.  Johnson  and  Miss 
Katherine  Fick,  which  occurred  on 
September  10th.  The  young  couple 
will  make  their  home  at  Jersey  City 
Heights,  N.  J. 


GEORGE  W.  ELLIS.  Artist  Engrosser 

Resolutions — testimonials.    Memorials. 

Engrossed    and    Illuminated. 
2S8    Market   St.,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 
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For  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS    HAVE 

mamlained    their    superiority   for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanships 
Uniformity, 

Durability, 

Silvered  Steel  Pens 

Nos.  39  and  40  New  Patterns 
Samples  on  Application 

SPENCERIANPENCO., 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 


No.  601   E  Magnum  Quill  Pen 

Sold   by  Stationers    Everywhere 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT   6   SONS 

Alfred  Field  C  Co..  Agents.  93  Chambers  Si..  N.  Y. 


in  Business  Writing,  Ornamental  Writ- 
ing, Engrossing  Script  and  Lettering. 
Pen  copies.  Red  ink  criticisms.  Easy 
payments.     Circular  free.     Address 


11 


AMARILLO,  TEXAS 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

1vj=?=jiS=5=|f  EORGE  W.  MINER  is  the  author,  and  Ginn  & 
H  ^-^  K  Company  are  the  publishers,  of  a  Complete 
vU.  I  J  gj)  Course  on  Bookkeeping.  This  volume  is,  as 
^  '^    its  title  indicates,  A  Complete  Course,  being 

(ti^iC^j)  comprehensive  in  scope,  adapted  to  dif- 
ferently graded  schools,  starting  off  with  a  clear-cut  pre- 
sentation of  the  fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping, 
definitions,  explanation  of  terms,  the  opening  of  a  set  of 
accounts,  with  illustrative  exhibitions  of  various  forms  of 
business,  showing  the  classifications  of  transactions,  with 
beautifully  written  models  of  script  entries  in  journals, 
cash  books,  sales  books,  ledgers,  etc.  (these  being  spe- 
cially prepared  in  the  beautiful  chirography  of  our  well- 
known  master  of  penmanship,  E.  C.  Mills),  and  develops 
gradually  and  systematically  the  business  practice  of  re- 
tial  and  wholesale  establishments.  The  chapter  on  "The 
Bank  Account;  an  Introduction  to  Business  Practice,"  is 
in  itself  worth  the  price  of  the  volme.  The  book  is  beau- 
tifully printed,  well  bound  in  cloth,  and  in  its  complete- 
ness would  seemingly  take  one  from  the  A  to  the  Z  of 
business  accounts.    The  volume  sells  for  only  $1.40. 

We  are  always  attracted  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office  at  Washington,  as  they  contain  so  much 
of  valuable  information  along  the  lines  in  which  we  would 
suppose  every  student  as  well  as  business  educator  would 
be  naturally  interested.  The  volume  on  our  table  is 
Volume  No.  II  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  It  pre- 
sents in  1,400  pages  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  and  other 
information  concerning  the  State  School  System  of  the 
nation,  the  City  School  Systems,  Professional  Schools, 
Manual  and  Industrial  Training  Schools,  Normal  Schools, 
Summer  Schools,  Public  and  Private  High  Schools,  Com- 
mercial and  Business  Schools,  etc.  Naturally  our  personal 
interest  is  drawn  to  the  pages  contained  in  Chapter 
XXXIII,  matter  relating  to  Business  Schools.  A  few 
statistics  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  as  follows: 

Number   of    Instructors 3,30,t 

"     Students   enrolled    155,244 

"     Day  Students    115,565 

"     Night    Students    39,679 

"          "     Students  in   Commercial   Courses....  51,022 

"     Graduates  in  Commercial  Courses...  11,493 

"     Students    in   Amanuenses    Courses...  52,405 

Graduates   in  Amanuenses   Courses..  13,567 

Combined    Courses,    Commercial   and 

Shorthand     22,768 

Number   of   Graduates    5,849 

There  were  students  in  41  (reported)  Shorthand  Sys- 
tems. 

There  were  886  Official  Court  Reporters  reporting  in  39 
(reported)   systems. 

We  are  positive  that  these  figures  are  official  as  far  as 
they  go;  but  are  quite  positive  that  they  are  very  far 
short  from  giving  the  exact  totals  as  to  students,  instruc- 
tors, systems,  etc.  An  exceedingly  large  number  of  Busi- 
ness and  Shorthand  Schools  did  not  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernment census  call. 

What  Elbert  Hubbard  writes  is  usually  deemed  worth 
reading.  The  Roycrofter  Shop,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  sends 
forth  a  booklet  entitled  "Joseph  Dixon,  One  of  the  World- 
Makers,"  by  Elbert  Hubbard.  Mr.  Hubbard  starts  off 
with  presenting  the  list  of  twenty  men  "who  have  prac- 
ticaly  made  this  world  what  it  is,"  they  being  in  his 
estimate  the  following:  Pericles,  Aristotle,  Michaelangelo, 
Columbus,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Guttenberg,  Watt,  Ark- 
wright,     Stephenson,     Adam     Smith,     Thomas     Jefferson, 


Charles  Darwin,  Joseph  Dixon,  Lincoln,  Edison,  Har- 
greaves,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Perry  G.  Holden, 
George  Westinghouse  and  Friederich  Froebel.  This  little 
volume  before  us  gives  Mr.  Hubbard's  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  Joseph  Dixon  should  be  esteemed  as  one  of  his 
twenty  worthies.  Readers  should  send  to  the  Dixon  Com- 
pany for  it. 

Webster  A.  Melcher,  LL.B.,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
see  two  small  pamphlets  of  great  interest,  the  first  en- 
titled "The  Identification  of  a  Mark,"  and  the  other 
"Questioned  Ink  Marks."  Mr.  Melcher  is  an  expert  on 
all  sorts  of  tests  made  of  handwriting,  typewriting,  print- 
ing, stamping,  pens,  pencils,  inks,  papers,  seals,  bindings, 
or  of  everything  entering  into  or  forming  a  part  of,  a 
document.  He  deals  with  their  age,  characteristics,  iden- 
tity and  genuineness.  The  two  pamphlets  are  published 
by  the  author  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago,  111.,  pub- 
lishes a  sumptuous  volume  presenting  in  its  pages  the 
Course  in  Higher  Accountancy,  designed  especially  to 
meet  the  great  demand  for  efficient  training  in  the  high 
branches  of  accountancy;  also  preparing  students  to  pass 
the  Certified  Public  Accountant  examinations  which  are 
now  being  held  under  statutory  regulations  in  many  states 
of  the  Union. 

Cook's  Complete  Unigraph.  This  is  a  modern,  light-line, 
stroke-consonant,  stroke-vowel,  uniform  position,  system 
of  shorthand,  claiming  to  be  adaptable  to  every  language, 
and  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  rapid  report- 
ing, for  correspondence  and  records.  This  system  has 
received  commendation  from  many  persons  who  have 
mastered  it.  It  is  published  by  the  Unigraph  Company, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  brief 
writing  should  send  for  sample  pages. 

Thomas  A.  Fernley  is  the  author  of  a  little  book  of  20 
to  50  pages,  which  would  be  of  most  definite  value  to 
many  thousands  of  teachers,  students,  retail  or  even 
wholesale  dealers,  if  they  would  read  its  suggestive  pages. 
It  is  of  such  value  that  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  publish  it  for  free  circula- 
tion. 

We  quote  from  it  a  few  problems  for  our  readers  to 
puzzle  over: 

A  PUZZLE 

An  article  cost  $1.00  to  manufacture. 

The  expenses  of  selling  are  22%. 

For  what  must  it  sell  to  make  a  net  profit  of  10%? 

Nine  out  of  ten  men  can't  solve  it.     Can  you? 

"A  retailer  was  buying  shorts  at  $1.00  apiece.  I  asked 
him  how  much  it  cost  him  to  do  business.  He  said  he 
thought  25%  would  cover  it.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  he  would  make  on  it;  he  said  he  marked  it  up 
for  20%  profit  and  his  price  was  $1.45.  His  price  should 
have  been  $1.81  to  make  a  20%  profit." 

And  here  is  the  argument:  Always  figure  your  profit 
on  the  sale.  Then  you  will  be  on  the  safe  side.  To  ob- 
tain the  correct  percentage  of  profit  on  any  transaction 
subtract  the  cost  from  the  selling  price,  add  two  ciphers 
to  the  difference,  and  divide  by  the  selling  price. 

Example  No.  1. — An  article  costs  $5  and  sells  for  $6. 
What   is    the    percentage    of   profit?     Answer,    16    2/3%. 

Process — Six  dollars  minus  $5  leaves  $1,  the  profit. 
One  dollar  divided  by  $6,  decimally,  gives  the  correct 
answer,  16  2/3%. 

This  operation  is  simple  and  a  knowledge  of  it  being 
vital  to  any  one  engaged  in,  or  intending  at  any  time  to 
engage  in  business,  it  should  be  carefully  committed  to 
memory  and  constantly  borne  in  mind. 
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PENMANSHIP      BUDGET      FOR 
THE  TERM. 

Last  year  The  Business  Journal 
planned  a  series  of  Budgets  for  each 
month  of  the  year.  This  year  we 
are  going  to  recommend  another  type 
of  budget,  on  finished  and  perfect 
work  to  be  submitted  at  the  close 
of  the  term  for  approval  and  accept- 
ance. It  may  be  found  advisable  in 
many  instances  to  modify  the  plan, 
but  the  one  given  has  proved  satis- 
factory in  several  places.  The  page 
should  be  of  the  usual  business  size, 
namely  eight  and  one-half  inches  by 
eleven.  The  Budget  should  be  neatly 
and  substantially  bound,  and  to  con- 
sist of  fifty  pages. 

Table  of  Contents. 
Pages   1   to   10 — Miscellaneous   move- 
ment  drills,   including   original    de- 
signs. 
Pages    11    to    IS— Small    letters,    cap- 
itals and  figures,  carefully  arranged. 
Pages    16    to    20 — Sentence    practice, 
using  each  letter  of  the  capital  al- 
phabet. 
Pages   21   to   25 — Business   forms,   in- 
cluding notes,   checks,   receipts   and 
drafts. 
Pages  26,  27,  28— Carefully  ruled  mod- 
els of  an  invoice  journal  page  and 
ledger  page. 
Page   29 — Statement    of   account. 
Page  30 — Letter  of  application. 
Pages  31  to  35 — -Business  signatures. 
Pages  36  to  40 — A  copy  of  some  le- 
gal document,  such  as  articles  of  co- 
partnership. 
Pages  41  to  50 — Ten  pages  of  business 
letter   taken   from   any   good   work 
on   business   correspondence. 
During  the  year  the  majority  of  the 
matter  mentioned  will  appear  in   the 
Business    Journal,    but    it    is    thought 
advisable    that    much    of    the    matter 
should    be    improvised    by    the   write- 
himself. 
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ACCOUNTANCY    INSTRUCTION 

Thorough  Correspondence  Courses 

The  BENNETT  ACCOUNTANCY  INSTITUTE  is  recognized  as 
the  leader  in  higher  commercial  instruction. 

SUBJECTS:  Accounting  and  Auditing,  Factory  Cost  Accounting, 
Corporation  Accounting  and  Finance,  Business  Law,  Advanced  Book- 
keeping, and  Accounting  Systems. 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office  and  factory  accountmg 
positions,  for  expert  accounting  practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  accountancy.  Reasonable  rates.  Satisfac- 
tion assured. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 


Send  for  catalogue  ol 


1421  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Van  Sant  System 
of  Touch  Typewriting 

The  system  that  has  revolutionized  the  type- 
writing of  the  world. 

The  system  that  holds  the  world's  record  for 
speed  and  accuracy— 115  words  a  minute  for 
one  hour. 

The  best  system  for  commercial  schools,  high 
schools,  parochial  schools,  and  for  self-instruc- 
tion. 

Price  in  paper  covers  SOc;    cloth  bound  75c. 

Liberal  discounts  to  schools. 

Published  by 

A.  C.  VAN  SANT 

2960  Dewey  Ave.         Omaha,  Nebraska 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

We  can  handle  only  12"students,  all  our 
works  for  lessons  being  made  by  hand. 
We  want  only  those  desiring  to  make 
money  for  their  art  work — TO  THOSE 
we  can  surely  offer  inducements. 

If  interested  in  designing,  illustrating, 
lettering,  engrossing,  etc.,  write. 

If  you  have  any  script 'work  or  en- 
graving to  be  made,  we  would  like  to 
figure  with  you.  Send  copy  for  esti- 
mate, Signatures,  Letter  Heads,  Envelope 
Corners,  etc. 

SCRIBNER  &  HUNT 


p.  O.  Box  396, 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


uf/^r-iMc*!  ETERNAL 

HIGGINS I    INK 

Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 


The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction 


At  Dealers  Generally 


Or  send  15  cents  for  2  oz. 
bottle  by  mail,  to 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ni.;ii^o::eZ:CARDS 


sample: 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


very   best   blank 


agents  with  each  orde: 

BLANK  CARDS  IX  n„w  ..  ...e  .a,.e,. 
Hand  cm.  Come  in  20  different  colors.  Sample  100  post- 
paid. 15c.    1000  by  express.  75c.    Card  Circular  for  red  stamp. 

'  About  JO  differ* 
kinds.  Many  new. 
100  postpaid,  25c.  Less  for  more.  Ink.  Glossy  Black  or 
Very  Best  White,  ISc.  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Holder. 
10c.  Gillott's  Nu.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doz.  Lessons  in  Card 
Writing.     Circular  for  stamp. 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176,  FAIR  HAVEN,  PA 


atal  writing  to  have  a  holder  adapted 
to  that  special  purpose.     The  above  holder  is  hand-turned  and  adjusted,  mad« 
of  selected  rosewood  or  ebony,   and   cannot  be     made    by    an    automatic    lathe.      LOOK    FOR 
THE  BRAND      It  your  dealer  cannot  supply    you,    send   to   the  designer  and  manufacturer. 
12-inch  Fancy,  $1  ;  Plain,  SOc.     8-inch  Fancy,  50c.;  Plain,  25c. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,    208   North   5th  Street,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


RESULTS    COUNT 


Alhambra,   Calif.,   Aug.   6,    1912. 

You  have  been  sending  me  advertising  matter  or  your  sdonnana  texts  lor  ine  pasi  nve  or  six  years.  I  always  spiarned  it  an>^ 
fought  it  down— was  very  much  against  it.  Two  years  ago,  while  teaching  in  New  York  City,  I  signed  a  contract  with  the  Heam 
School  at  Stockton,  Calif.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  found  they  were  using  the  Barnes  text-books  on  shorthand.  I  had  to  get  it 
in  good  form  so  I  could  teach  it.  I  did  so,  and  fell  in  love  with  California  and  Barnes'  text.  I  can  get  better  results  than  1 
ever   did    in    mv    life  with    any   other  system. 

I  have  just  carefully  examined  your  text  on  typewriting,  and  tor  the  future  you  shall  have  my  orders  for  all  texts  on  short- 
hand and  typewriting.     I  am  after  RESULTS  for  my  students,  and  I  can  get  the  results  with  the  use  of  your  books. 

L.  C.  Kline,  Alhambra  Bus.  College. 

BARNES'  PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  SHORTHAND  is  used  in  the  above  school.  Any  shorthand  teacher  or  school  pro- 
nrietor  may  obtain  a  free  paper-bound  copy  of  this  book  by  writing  for  it.  It  is  published  In  two  systems— the  BENN  PITMAN 
and   the  GR\HAM.     State  preference,   and  give  name  of  school.    Special    examination   rates  on   Typewriting   Instructors. 

ARTHUR  J.  BARNES  PUBLISHING  CO.  ir.LSuTs^MS: 
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STARTLING  IF  TRUE. 

Rather  startling  is  the  deduction  made  by  French 
insurance  statisticians  with  regard  to  the  relative  long- 
evity of  men  and  women  in  that  country.  And  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  any  merit  there  may  be  to 
the  figures  as  applied  to  the  men  of  France  is  at  least 
partially  applicable  in  this  country,  and  in  view  of  the 
habits  of  men  as  compared  to  those  of  women,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  there  were  a  notice- 
able difference  in  favor  of  women :  in  fact,  some  in- 
surance people  in  this  country  have  called  attention 
to  the  same  condition,  although  existing  in  a  less 
degree. 

This  report  from  France  indicates  that  there  is  an 
advantage  of  almost  one-third,  in  favor  of  women,  in 
that  country :  that  of  those  on  the  records  of  one 
company,  the  average  age  of  the  women,  at  death,  was 
about  seventy  years,  while  the  age  for  men-  was  about 
fifty.  Other  companies  show  a  similar  situation.  A 
distinguished  French  doctor,  when  asked  to  account 
for  the  longer  lives  of  women,  is  credited  by  the  New 
York  Times  with  saying : 

"Men  live  much  harder  and  smoke  and  drink  too 
much,  even  though  they  rarely  work  too  much.  Women 
are  wiser  and  think  of  the  future,  rarely  smoke,  and 
drink  one-tenth  as  much,  while  their  preoccupations 
and  moral  suflferings  are  much  less  intense.  At  forty 
a  woman  is  in  the  plenitude  of  her  physical  powers, 
while  a  man  at  the  same  age  has  probably  contracted 
organic  weaknesses  which  will  shorten  life." 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  there  is  any  such  ditTerence 
in  the  length  of  life  of  men  and  women,  either  in 
France  or  here,  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  dis- 
patch, but  the  fact  remains  that  men  are  prOne  to 
form  habits  which  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  them. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if.  in  view  of  the  diflference 
between  masculine  and  feminine  habits,  there  were  not 
some  advantage  in  favor  of  women. 

There  is  one  thing  the  young  man  may  be  sure  of 
— even  though  he  may  "not  be  greatly  injured  by  bad 
habits,  he  will  not  be  benefited  by  them.  And  a  great 
many  promising  careers  have,  unquestionably,  been 
checked  simply  through  the  bad  habits  of  the  individ- 
ual, if  they  have  not  been  utterly  ruined.  It  is  well 
for  the  young  man  to  bear  these  things  in  mind  before 
he  gathers  together  a  large  assortment  of  personal 
habits  for  which  he  has  no  use  whatever. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    C.    C.    CURTISS. 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Evening  Times-Record,  pub- 
lished at  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  speaks  editorially  of  the 
work  of  the  State  Normal  "School,  at  that  place. 
Among  other  things,  it  says : 

"Conspicuous  among  the  teaching  force  of  this  in- 
stitution stands  C.  C.  Curtiss,  whose  extraordinary 
ability  as  a  penman  and  as  a  teacher  of  penmanship 
places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  present-day  educa- 
tors. *  *  *  No  one  who  has  watched  the  teach- 
ing of  writing  in  his  classes  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  name  by  which  this  great  educator  has  designated 
his  system  'The  Curtiss  Ideal.'  It  is  an  ideal,  and  his 
ideal,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  *  *  * 
Professor  Curtiss  brings  to  his  classes  an  unbounded 
enthusiasm  and  an  inspiring  attitude  conducive  to  pro- 
ducing the  best  work  of  which  his  students  are  capa- 
ble. Much  might  be  written  concerning  his  methods 
and  work.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  his  magnetic 
personality  emanates  that  hope,  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
which  young  persons  particularly  need  ^nd  which 
render  his  department  a  joy  to  his  students,  the  pride 
of  the  school,  and  a  vital  factor  in  the  State's  educa- 
tional system." 

C.  C  Curtiss  has  been  known  for  years  to  the  busi- 
ness educators  and  penmen  of  the  country,  and  the 
tribute  paid  to  him  by  the  home  paper  is  no  greater 
than  he  deserves.  He  is  one  of  those  whose  good 
right  arms  have  done  valiant  service  for  business  as 
well  as  for  ornamental  penmanship. 


t/ym^a^t 
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BUSINESS  HONESTY   OF 
WOMEN. 

A  trade  publication  isn't  quite  sure 
that  women  are  more  honest  than 
men  in  their  business  relations.  It  in- 
quires: If  women  are  the  better  buy- 
ers, are  they  also  the  more  honest? 
Then  it  answers  the  question  by  citing 
the  case  of  a  certain  woman  buyer 
who  was  employed  for  a  number  of 
years  by  a  leading  department  store  in 
a  large  Eastern  city,  and  retired  at 
the  expiration  of  twelve  years  of  ser- 
vice with  a  sum  large  enough  to  keep 
her  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  her 
days.  Her  salary  was  never  more  than 
$3,000  a  year,  but  she  amassed  some 
fine  real  estate  holdings,  lived  in  com- 
fort, and  made  her  summer  home  at 
the    seashore. 

"How  did  she  do  it?  The  writer 
happened  to  know  that  this  woman 
never  accepted  even  one  cent  in  the 
way  of  a  cash  bonus.  This  was  her 
system;  a  systern  that  enabled  her  tti 
save  almost  the  entire  amount  of  hor 
earnings:  Every  garment  she  wore 
was  grafted;  every  show  she  went  '. ^ 
was  on  tickets  furnished  by  a  house 
from  which  she  bought.  Each  season 
her  largest  concern  (one  from  which 
she  bought  upward  uf  20,000  a  year), 
gave 'her  the  lease  of  a  summer  cot- 
tage for  the  entire  season,  costing 
them  about  $600.  Her  dinner  was 
bought  each  day  and  almost  every 
business  day  in  the  year  by  transient 
salesmen;  her  very  perfume  and 
knick-knacks  were  furnished  by  sales- 
men to  whom  she  had  no  hesitancy 
in  expressing  her  wishes. 

"What  was  the  result?  She  had  lit- 
tle or  no  expenses,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole 
sum  total  of  her  salary  was  laid  aside 
for  a  rainy  day.  This  \,oman  was  and 
still  is  rated  a  success,  and  to  prove 
she  was,  the  store  that  employed  her 
for  so  many  years,  has  tried  three 
other  women  in  her  place.  All  per- 
haps were  honest,  but  all  were  fail- 
ures so  far  as  results  obtained  in  that 
department  are  concerned. 

"One  great  store  has  made  it  a  fixed 
rule  to  employ  no  women  buyers  in 
any  departments,  claiming  that  as  a 
rule  they  are  too  easily  influenced.  A 
box  of  candy,  or  a  ticket  for  the  lat- 
est success,  it  is  claimed,  will  swing 
their  judgment  in  line  toward  the 
giver.  In  this  store  even  the  usual 
women's  wear  departments  have  a 
man  buyer.  True,  a  woman  does  the 
selecting,  but  a  man  affixes  his  signa- 
ture to  the  order." 

MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE 
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DISPLAY  CUTS  command  instant 
attention,  and  are  the  best  illustra- 
tions for  the  space  they  occupy  that  a 
commercial  school  can  use  in  news- 
paper or  circular  advertising,  and 
when  artistic  they  are  not  out  of  place 
in  a  catalog.  We  have  good  ones.  Tell 
us  what  you  want,  and  we'll  fill  the 
bill.  The  Business  Journal.  Tribune 
Building.   New  Yorlc. 


PENMAN'S  DICTIONARY.  Contains 
3,000  words,  suitably  arranged  tor  in- 
•stant  reference,  for  practice.  It  your 
class  needs  drills  on  small  t's,  for  in- 
stance, you  have  48  special  words  em- 
bracing that  feature.  And  how  often 
do  you  want  class  practice  on  long 
words  to  develop  continuous  move- 
ments. Send  8  two-cent  stamps.  The 
Business  Journal,  Tribune  Building, 
New   York. 


PENS!  Have  you  ever  used  a  pen 
that  gave  entire  satisfaction?  A  pen 
that  would  slide  easily  over  any  kind 
of  paper?  Eight  2-cent  stamps  gets 
three  dozen  of  just  the  pen  for  busi- 
ness    writing.       The    Business    Journal, 


THE  CELEBRATED  M.VDARASZ 
KOREAN  INK.  Korean  is  the  name  of 
that  superb  quality  of  stick  ink — the 
kind  that  is  pitchy  black  on  shades 
and  produces  those  wonderful  hair 
lines,  soft  and  mellow.  Madarasz  had 
a  limited  stock  of  this  ink  on  hand  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  this  has 
been  placed  in  our  hands  for  sale. 
We  have  on  hand  only  a  few  of  the 
$400  sticks.  There  will  be  sold  for 
$2.00  until  the  supply  is  exhausted. 
Stamps  taken.  Enough  in  one  large 
Stick  to  last  a  lifetime.  Those  inter- 
ested should  order  without  delay.  The 
Business  Journal,  Tribune  Building, 
New  York. 


FORGERY.  Its  detection  and  illus- 
tration, in  a  300-page  book.  The  stan- 
dard text  of  its  kind.  The  authority 
recognized  by  all  the  courts  of  this 
country.  By  Daniel  T.  Ames,  dean  of 
America's  Handwriting  Experts,  and 
based  on  an  experience  of  1,200  liti- 
gated cases,  including  the  Fair  and 
Davis  Will  Contests  and  the  Botkin 
and  Molineux  murder  trials.  Bound  in 
law  sheep  and  sent  postpaid  for  $2.50. 
Order  today.  Only  a  tew  left.  The 
Jusiness     Journal.      Tribune      Building. 
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ALL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  RECORDS  BROKEN 

Over  a  hundred  commercial  school  teachers,  representing  seveateen  states  and 
Canada,  In  attendance.  Over  seventy-flve  per  cent,  of  the  class  wrote  the  examinations 
for  teachers"  diploma,  and  a  large  number  were  engaged  on  the  ground  for  next  year 
by  superintendents,  principals,  and  school  officials,  many  of  whom  traveled  long  dis- 
tances to  secure  personal  interviews.  Many  members  of  the  present  summer  school 
class  plan  to  return  next  July  to  complete  their  preparation  for  the  teachers'  diploma. 
Write  for  our  bulletin  and  begin  now  to  make  your  plans  to  grasp  the  opportunities 
this  summer  school    training  class  offers. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VACATIONIZING! 


It  has  been  a  busy  summer  in  our  office.  Of  scores 
of  positions  we  have  filled,  here  are  a  few:  University 
of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma;  Paterson,  N.  J.,  High  School; 
Le  Jlars.  Ir.w;i,  Hip:h  School;  Nevada,  Mo.,  High  School;  West  High  School,  Des 
Moines;  Strayer's  Business  College,  Philadelphia;  Drexel  Institute.  Philadelphia; 
Spencerian  Business  College,  Milwaukee;  Sponcerim  Commercial  School,  Cleve- 
land; Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  High  School;  Waterbury,  Conn.,  High  School;  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming,  High  School;  Bulkeley  School,  New  London,  Conn.  We  always 
have  a  good  emergency  business.     May   we   trv  to   help  vou? 

THE  IV.\TION.\l,     COMMEHCI.41.    TE.\CHERS'    AGENCY 
fA   Specialty   by  a   Specialist) 
E.     E.     G.4TLORn,     Manager  37    Baker   Ave..    Beverly,    Mass. 


Emergency  Positions 

We  fill  many  places  by  wire.  Our  wide  acquaintance  and  long  experience  enable 
us  to  render  Quick  Service  in  emergency  cases.  Business  College  and  Com- 
mercial High  School  positions  our  specialties.     Write  or  wire  us. 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Free  Registration.  Incorporated  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


E.  V.  GRAVES 


heads  the  Commercial  De- 
partment, Springfield,  Illi- 
nois. High  School.  He  took 
a  place  through  us  in  190S.  kept  in  touch  with  us, 
and.  as  a  result,  he  now  fills  one  of  the  finest  posi- 
tions in  the  country.  Be  wise.  Keep  your  registra- 
tion up-to-date.  We  fill  choice  positions  everywhere. 
We  get  results. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr.  Webster  Grove.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


p05ITIOMV 

COflTlERck 
TEACHERS 


HAVE  YOU  A  POSITION? 


We  have  a  number  of  choice  vacancies  now,  and  will  be  receiving  telephone  and  telegraphic  calls  for 
commercial  teachers  right  along  until  October.    Write  for  our  free  literature. 

THE   INSTRUCTORS'   AGENCY,  -  -  -  -  Marion,  Ind. 


TEACHERS!  Have  you  secured  a  desirable  position  for  September?  If  not.  It 
will  be  to  your  interest  to  register  with  us  at  once.  We  are  especially  in  need  of 
competent  commercial  teachers  who  are  g:ood  penmen,  also  Al  shorthand  teachers. 
No    registration    fee. 

SCHOOL  PRIXCIPALS.  May  we  help  you  fill  the  positions  you  have  vacant? 
The  best  teachers  in  the  profession  are  registered  with  our  bureau.  Let  us  know  your 
ill   place  you  in  communication  with  the  bast  teacher  to  be  had  for 


the  salary  you  pay. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  Est.  187 


Tribune    Building,  New  York 


MIDLAND   SPECIALISTS'  AGENCY 


Station  A 

The  only  SPECIALISTS'  AGENCY  in  the  Great  Northwest, 
advancement.     No  advanced  FEE. 


SPOKANE,   WASH. 

We  can  help  you  secure 


447  South  Second  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Our  specialty  is  furnishing  public  and  private  schools  with  competent 
teachers  of  the  commercial  branches,  shorthand,  penmanship,  etc.  We 
invite  correspondence  from  schools  in  need  of  first-class  teachers,  and 
from  teachers  viho  desire  connection   with   good   schools. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEE. 


FOR   SALE 

MORE  than  2400  addresses  of  Business  Train- 
ing Schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
only  "99%  complete"  list  of  its  kind  for  sale 
at  any  price. 

MORTON  E.  DAWSON 
1233  Norwood  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


niSIXESS     WRITING     MADE    E.\SY. 

A  little  book  of  twenty-seven  plates 
that  makes  plain  the  fine  points  of 
Business  Writingr.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  and  origiral  method  of  teaching 
the  proportion  of  letters.  Published  to 
sell  at  50  cents,  but  can  be  purchased 
now  for  ten  2-cent  stamps.  The  Busi- 
ness Journal,  Tribune  Building,  New 
York. 


IMAGINATION. 

To  the  young  man  who  comes  to 
me  and  asks  what  he  should  do  to  de- 
velop himself  into  a  greater  salesman, 
I  always  say,  "First  of  all,  broaden 
your  vision."  A  man  cannot  become 
a  great  salesman  and  be  narrow  of 
mind,  and  there  is  just  one  way  that 
one  can  broaden  his  mind,  that  's 
through  imagination. 

Imagination  means  simply  the  con- 
juring of  fantastic  pictures  in  the 
mind.  Now  you  say,  "Should  one 
spend  time  in  forming  pictures  upon 
his  mind  of  things  thai  are  not  real 
of  things  that  no  one  can  see  and  en- 
joy but  himself?"  I  answer  you:  Yes; 
because  you  will  never  grow  or  ad- 
vance beyond  the  pictures  and  the 
ideas  that  you  conjure  in  your  own 
mind.  The  time  was — and  indeed  many 
people  still  think  of  it  as  such — when 
people  thought  of  imagination  as  a 
mere  fancy  of  the  brain,  and  the  man 
of  imagination  has  been,  in  times  past, 
considered  erratic  and  abnormal,  but 
now  we  know  that  the  thing  we  call 
imagination  is  a  potential  force. 

To-day  we  speak  of  a  man  of  broad 
vision,  broad  mind,  as  a  man  of  big, 
powerful  imagination.  These  pictures, 
these  imaginations,  that  come  upon 
your  mind,  are  not  given  to  mock  you, 
nor  are  they  given  merely  to  enter- 
tain, but  they  are  things  that  we  are 
to  make  use  of,  that  mold  and  fashion 
our  whole  life  and  character. 

I  would  say  to  the  young  man  striv- 
ing to  broaden  himself.  "If  you  ever 
become  a  great  man  it  will  be  first  be- 
cause you  saw  through  your  imagina- 
tion yourself  a  greater  man." 

Great  men  have  all  been  men  of 
great  imagination,  men  who  could  see 
pictures  and  things  beyond  the  vision 
and  the  understanding  of  the  ordinary 
man.  Our  great  artists  have  become 
great  because  they  they  saw  pictures 
that  no  one  else  could  see.  Great 
generals  have  seen  situations  that 
others  did  not  see.  Great  statesmen 
have  seen  conditions  and  situations 
that  the  ordinary  man  has  not  been 
able  to  see.  The  great  engineer  sees 
in  his  imagination  the  span  across  the 
chasm  long  before  the  structure  ap- 
pears. The  architect  sees  the  build- 
ing before  the  builder  starts  to  build, 
and  the  great  merchant  sees  in  his 
imagination  a  hundred  kinds  of  busi- 
nesses under  one  roof  before  the  de- 
partment store  springs  up. — Ben  H. 
Vandaman  in  Merchants'  Trade  Jour- 
nal. 
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HOW  NOT  TO  SELL. 

To  treat  or  not  to  treat,  that  is  the 
question.  There  was  a  time,  says  a 
writer  in  Women's  Wear,  when  the 
salesman  who  made  good  carried  a 
pocketful  of  good  cigars,  gave  them 
with  a  lavish  liand  to  every  one  from 
elevator  boy  to  buyer.  The  custom 
was,  as  soon  as  a  sale  was  consum- 
mated, to  ask  with  a  wink,  "What  will 
you  have?"  Happily  all  this  is  fast 
becoming  a  practice  of  the  past,  a  relic 
of  the  days  when  buyers  were  bribed 
with  so  small  a  thing  as  a  drink  or  a 
cigar.  In  those  days  the  man  who 
could  tell  the  raciest  stories  and  treat 
the  oftenest,  secured,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  secure,  the  largest  business. 

With  the  advent  of  the  "Science  of 
Salesmanship"  the  treating  habit 
passed  and  now  business  is  conducted, 
in  the  main,  on  merit;  talent,  and  tact. 
Good  cigars  and  a  few  drinks  can  be 
bought  in  any  city;  but  brains  and 
bearing  combined  with  selling  talent 
are  rare  indeed. 

Some  men  probably  lost  more  sales 
by  this  lavish  display  of  good  fellow- 
ship, than  could  be  counted,  as  no 
self-respecting  buyer  ever  cared  to 
have  a  stranger  thrust  a  cigar  under 
his  nose,  at  a  critical  part  of  the  sale, 
or  to  slip  him  the  "wink." 

Of  course,  there  is  the  other  kind  ■"'f 
buyer;  the  kind  that  says:  "Can  I  buy 
this  (or  that)  wholesale  for  myself?" 
Wholesale  usually  means  "no  sale,"  as 
seldom  if  ever  will  a  manufacturer 
dare  to  sacrifice  the  good  will  of  a 
buyer  by  sending  a  bill,  nor  does  the 
buyer  making  the  request  expect  one 
to  be  sent. 

All  in  all,  however,  the  salesman 
who  reserves  his  "treats"  for  his 
friends  and  who  does  not  offer  to  give 
what  a  buyer  should  pay  for,  and  who 
maintains  an  air  of  good  breeding  in 
most  cases  will  make  trade  that  will 
stick  to  him  for  the  virtues  they  see 
in  him,  that  others  do  not  possess. 

The  writer  remembers  the  lesson 
taught  an  unusually  tactless  salesman 
some  time  ago;  he  approached  a  buy- 
er, a  fine  dignified  gentleman,  with  the 
bearing  of  an  autocrat,  and  displayed 
his  samples.  Just  at  the  critical  stage 
in  the  sale  the  salesman  whipped  out 
a  cigar  with  a  "flaming"  band  and 
asked.  "Smoke?" 

"No,"  said  the  buyer,  "I  don't 
smoke." 

"Have  a  drink?"  inquired  the 
"drummer." 

"No,"  again  replied  the  buyer,  "T 
don't  drink,"  and  with  a  scowl,  turn- 
ing on  his  heel  he  said:  "Neither  d'^ 
I  buy." 

Oh,  salesmanship,  what  offenses  are 
committed  in  thy  name? 


ACCOUNTANCY    INSTRUCTION 

Approximately  two  thousand  students,  including  graduates  of  Amherst, 
Brown,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Stevens, 
Virginia,  WiUiams  and  Yale,  are  receiving  professional  training  in  Ac- 
coimtancy  under  our  supervision  in  twelve  resident  schools  and  by 
Extension. 

EXTENSION  INSTRUCTION 

The  Extension  instruction  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot 
attend  a  resident  school,  and  under  a  plan  that  involves  close  personal 
touch  not  attained  by  usual  correspondence  methods. 
The  course,  both  Resident  and  Extension,  affords  opportunity  for  income 
and  experience.     The  privilege  is  extended  of  transferring  from  Exten- 
sion course  to  resident  school,  with  credits  for  work  and  tuition. 
Practically  all  of  our  students  who  have  taken  State  C.  P.  A.  (Certified 
Public  Accountant)  examinations  have  been  successful. 
A  forty-eight  page  Bulletin,  describing  the  course  in  detail  and  contain- 
ing interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  new  and  un- 
crowded  profession  of  Accountancy,  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

PACE  &  PACE,  Conducting 

PACE  INSTITUTE  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 

Hudson  Terminal,  50  Church  Street,  NEW  YORK 


JUPITER 

The    Improved    Pencil    Sharpening    Machine.     INDISPENSABLE  TO  EVERY  BUSI- 
NESS   OFFICE    OR    SCHOOL.      Made   In   Germany. 

It  Is  unsurpassed  by  any  machine  in  the  world.  A  single  trial  will  d^on- 
strate  Its  superiority  over  all  others.  Saves  time  and  pencils:  works  rapidly 
and  reliably;  is  necessary  to  every  user  of  pencils;  can  be  worked  by  a  child; 
if  in  proper  order,  never  breaks  the  point  when  sharpening  a  pencil;  can  be 
used  to  sharpen  all  styles  of  pencils  in  daily  use,  whether  thick  or  thin,  short 
or  long,  round  or  many  cornered;  is  constructed  to  catch  the  chips,  hence  no 
dirtying  of  the  hands,  clothes  or  floor;  is  solidly  made,  the  construction  is  as 
simple  as  the  working  of  it;  if  frequently  oiled  and  kept  clean,  will  last  a  life- 
time without  repairs:  the  cutting  wheel  will  sharpen  an  untold  number  of  pen- 
cils before  becoming  dull.  When  a  new  wheel  is  needed,  it  can  be  easily  in- 
serted,   and    adjusts    itself   automatically. 

Users,  after  a  little  practice,  will  be  able  to  sharpen  150  pencils  inside  of 
10    minutes    without    breaking    a    single    point. 

Complete  in  box  with  one  cutting  wheel,  oil-can  and  directions,  with  com- 
pensatory   weight,    and    inclusive    of    an    extra   wheel   $7.50. 

THE    BUSINESS    JOURNAL,    TRIBUNE    BUILDING,    NEW   YORK   CITY. 


SEND  NOW 

for  the  latest  book  on 

Alphabets 

the  work  of 

CHARLES  ROLLINSON 

America's  Foremost  Engrossing   Artist 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
$1.00  postpaid 

Ames  &  Rollinson 

203  Broadway  New  York 


SPEEDY  WRITERS 

NEED 

Dixon's 

"Stenographer" 
Pencils. 

Three  Grades : 

No.  489— very  soft. 

No.  490 — soft  meditim. 

No.  491 — medium. 
Send  10c  for  samples. 
JOSEPH  DIXON    CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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More  than  Three=Quarters 
of  a  Million 

Think  of  these  figures,  all  you  thousands  of  young  people,  NA/ho  are 
learning  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Think  of  the  Three-Quarters  of  a  Million  Remington  Typewriters  in  use 
today!  Think  of  all  the  positions  represented  by  these  Three- Quarters  of  a 
Million  machines!     No  other  writing  machine  can  even  rival  these  totals. 

Your  interests  demand  that  you  learn  typewriting  on  the  machine  v^hich 
will  give  you  the  best  opportunity  to  earn  a  good  living— also  the  greatest 
number  and  variety  of  opportunities.  This  machine  is  the 

REMINGTON 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 
New  York  and  Everywhere 


k  V  QjJ^^     '^iD^  Published  Monthly  at  the  Tribune  Building.  New  YorK  City.  '  «     V^V 
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THE    ONLY   BOOKKEEPING    TEXT    THAT   EVER    HAS 
SECURED    THE    ENDORSEMENT     OF   ACCOUNTANTS 

Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 

is  the  only  text  ever  published  for  school  use  that  has  secured  the  unqualified  en- 
dorsement of  certified  public  accountants.  This  should  carry  great  weight  with 
teachers  and  others  who  are  looking  for  the  best  texts.  It  is  an  unanswerable  proof  of 
its  superiority.  Schools  of  the  highest  grade  are  adopting  it  because  the  professional 
accountants  are  solidly  behind  it.  If  you  have  not  received  them,  let  us  send  you 
recent  issues  of  the  "Budget"  telling  you  of  these  endorsements  and  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  by  leading  authorities  everywhere. 

"RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW" 

is  the  recognized  standard  text  for  giving  the  student  a  knowledge  of  what  he  ought 
to  know,  and  the  ability  to  use  practically  what  he  knows,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ordinary  contracts  of  business.  It  is  simple  and  clear  in  its  statements,  avoids  need- 
less technical  detail,  and  qualifies  the  student  to  the  very  highest  degree  possible 
under  usual  schoolroom  conditions.  "  Rowe's  Drill  in  Writing  Contracts" 
supplements  it. 

Send  for  our  quarterly,  the  "  Budget,"  free  to  all  teachers 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS 


~77rEy  /-/^^'yn/./jdoix/z/So. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


A  Boy's  Records  With 
Gregg  Shorthand 


268  Net  Words  per  Mmute  on  Testimony 
237  Net  Words  per  Minute  on  Jury  Charge 
192  Net  Words  per  Minute  on  Straight  Matter 


These  are  the  records  made  by  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Swem,  a  boy  of  nineteen,  in  the  Championship 
Speed  Contests  of  the  National  Shorthand  Report- 
ers'  Association. 

Mr.  Swem  was  pitted  against  the  most  expert 
writers  of  the  world — official  court  reporters  and 
speed  contestants  of  from  two  to  five  times  his 
experience.  Notwithstanding  their  superior  experi- 
ence and  training,  he  defeated  all  but  two.  He  has 
never  had  a  day's  court  reporting  experience. 

The  contests,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  more 
than  two  thousand  schools,  conclusively  show  the 
superiority  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  simplicity,  legi- 
bility and  speed. 

Send   for   full   particulars. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

TWO   EDITIONS 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  is  published  monthly  in   two  editions. 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  SCHOOL  EDITIO.N,  40  pages,  sub- 
scription  price  $1.00   a  year.      Single    copies     10   cents. 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  OFFICE  EDITION.  48  pages,  sub- 
scription  price  $1-00  a   year.      Single   copies   10  cents. 

ALL    ADVERTISEMENTS    appear    in    twth    editions. 

CLUBBING   RATES 

SCHOOL  EDITION.— Single  Subscriptions,  $1.00  a  year.  In  Clubs 
of  five  or  more.  60  cents  each 

OFFICE  EDITION.— Single  Subscriptions,  $1.00  a  year.  In  Clubs 
of  five  or  more,   75  cents  a  year. 

CLUBBING  RATES  for  Canada  and  New  York  City,  10  cents  a  year 
extra   for  additional  cost  of  delivery. 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

$2.50  an  Inch.  "Want"  ads.  five  cents  a  word  for  the  first  In- 
sertion ;   2%   cents   for  subsequent   insertions. 


PINK  WRAPPER 

Did  your  Journal  come  in  a  PINK  WRAPPER  this  month?  If 
so,  it  is  to  signify  that  your  subscription  has  expired,  and  that  you 
should  send  us  immediately  $1.00  for  renewal  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  miss  a  single  copy.  Be  sure  to  specify  whether  you  have  been 
receiving  the   OJBce  or  School  edition. 


CHANGE  OF   ADDRESS 

Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their  magazines  sent  to  a  new  ad- 
dress should  notify  us  promptly,  giving  the  old  address  and  speci- 
fying the  edition,   whether   School   or   Office. 

Notices  must  be  received  one  full  month  in  advance,  that  all 
copies  may  be  received.  Do  not  bother  the  clubber  or  teacher  who 
sent  in  your  subscription,   but  write  to  this  office  direct. 

The   Business  Journal,   Published  by  the  Business  Journal  Company, 

F.   W.   Healey,    Pres..    W.    E.    Dunn.    Sec-Treas., 

154  Nassau    Street,   New  York. 

Entered    as    second-class    matter    February    28,    1910,    at    the    post 

office  at  New  York,   N.   Y..   under   the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Copyright,    1»12     by    the   BUSINESS    JOURNAL   COMPANY. 
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Supremacy  by  Superiority 

At  the  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contest  held  at  New  York,  August  19-23, 
191 2,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  Mr. 
Nathan  Behrin,  an  Isaac  Pitman  writer,  again  won  the  Shorthand  Writer  Cup 
with  a  net  speed  of  278  words  per  minute  for  five  minutes'  continuous  writing,  thus 
establishing  a  new  World's  Record.  His  percentage  of  accuracy  was  98.8  per  cent., 
which  is  also  a  World's  Record. 

This  record  again  establishes  the  unquestionable  superiority  of  the  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand. 

Send  for  List  of  Prize  Winners  in  the 
Eight    International  Speed    Contests 

Write  for  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course   for  Teachers  and  a  copy  of 

"Which  System.'' 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  St.,  New  York 

New  York  Board  of  Education 

Investigates  Systems  of  Shorthand 

From  The  American  School  Board  Journal. 

A  special  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  claims  of  various  systems  of  shorthand,  shorthand  textbooks,  and  the 
question  of  the  teaching  of  shorthand  in  the  high  schools.  Their  report,  which  has  lately 
been  published,  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  present  system  taught  in 
the  schools,  namely,  Isaac  Pitman  Phonography.  The  committee,  after  an  exhaustive 
investigation,  find  that  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  has  given  eminent  satisfaction ;  that  the 
shorthand  teachers  are  practically  unanimous  in  favoring  its  retention;  and  that  the 
practical  results  obtained  with  it  are  excellent. 

"We  believe,"  says  the  committee,  "that  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  is  the  best  system 
for  the  schools.  In  our  judgment  it  has  the  best  textbooks.  It  has  the  widest  range  of 
literature  engraved  in  shorthand  for  reading  practice ;  and  it  has  the  largest  number  of 
textbooks  devoted  to  training  the  speciahst  in  shorthand."  Finally,  the  committee,  be- 
lieving that  authenticity  of  textbooks  is  just  as  important  as  uniformity  of  system, 
recommend  that  no  textbooks  be  added  to  the  list,  or  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  list, 
that  are  in  conflict  with  the  approved  principles  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system. 

Every  Teacher  and  Principal   should   read    this   report.      Sent   free   upon 

request  by 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  St.,  New  York 

CAUTION  !  The  genuine  Series  of  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Publications  can  be  identified  by  a 
square  trade-mark  with  signature  on  the  cover  and  by  the  naine  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  on  the 
title  page. 
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IT'S  UP  TO  DATE 

Seven  recommendations  have  just  been  made  by  an  unbiased  committee  of  nine  shorthand  ex- 
perts appointed  last  year  by  the  „,^^, 

NATIONAL  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION 

to   find   and  report   the   BEST  use   of   all   existing  shorthand   material   for 

PRESENT  DAY  SHORTHAND  WORK 

\t    least   one    writer   of    every    leading    reliable  system    was    on    this    committee,    but    no    attempt 
was  made  to  decide  on  any  one  system;  each  principle  was  considered  on  its  merits  alone.     The  pur- 
pose was  no°   to  defend  a  theory  but  to  ascertain  the  facts.     Hence  the  findings  of  this  committee  are 
of  the  greatest   importance   to   every   shorthand   writer. 
The  committee  recommended  the  writing  of 

(1)  the  consonant  alphabet  used  by  GRAHAM. 

(2)  all  small  initial  hooks  as  used  by  GRAHAM. 

(3)  all  large  initial  hooks  as  used  by  GRAHAM. 

(4)  all  large  final   hooks   as  used   by   GRAHAM. 

(5)  the  EF  hook  on  curves  as  used  by  GRAHAM. 

(6)  all  words  containing  W  or  Y  as  written  by  GRAHAM. 

(7)  the   N   hook  on  lengthened   strokes  as  used  by  Isaac  Pitman  in  addition  to  the  use 
made  of  that  material  by  GRAHAM. 

The  recommendations  show  that  in  its  search  for  the  BEST  as  a  STANDARD  the  committee, 
in  almost  every  instance,  found  it  in 

GRAHAM'S  STANDARD  PHONOGRAPHY 

They  also  show  that  all  systems  except  GRAHAM  need  many  revolutionary  changes  in  order 
even   to  approximate   the  utmost   efficiency.  r,    .    l  c    ■     ■, 

H  you  are  not  using  or  studying  Graham  shorthand  it  is  time  you  were  But  beware  of  imita- 
tions.    Investigate.     Send   for  the  leaflet  "Decided    by   Facts."     It  tells  what  the  experts  learned. 

ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM  &   CO.  1135  Broadway,  New  York 

Sole  Publishers  of  Authoritative  Graham  Shorthand  


!  Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained 
in  your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting  will  do  this  for  you 

Bliss  System  of  Bookkeeping 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  busi- 
ness offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  train- 
ing and  experience.  Business  men  to-day  demand 
the  finished  and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS 
SYSTEM  affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 

National  Dictation  Book 

With  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation  Books  until 
you   have   examined  the   National. 

THE    F.    H.    BLISS    PUBLISHING    CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 


INTERMEDIATE  AND  ADVANCED 
CLASSES  IN  BOOKKEEPING 


WHEN  YOUR  CLASSES  HAVE  COMPLETED  THE 
BEGIXx\TNG  TEXT,  YOU  WA.XT  TO  GIVE  THEM 
THE  VERY  BEST  INTERMEDL\TE  AND  AD- 
VANCED SETS  YOU  CAN  FIND.  SO  MUCH  IS 
CERTAIN. 

WHOLESALE  ACCOUNTING  is  our  first  intermeJi- 
ate  set.  It  follows  the  beginning  text.  The  student  is 
ready  for  it  when  he  has  learned  the  principle  of  debit 
and  credit,  and  has  had  training  in  handling  the  journal, 
sales  book  and  simple  form  of  cash  book.  It  is  on  the 
individual  business  practice  plan  and  not  only  teaches 
liookkeeping  of  a  high  order  but  gives  a  training  in  busi- 
ness as  business  is  conducte  1  in  the  best  houses. 

MERCANTILE  ACCOUNTING  is  another  set  on  the 
individual  business  practice  plan.  It  is  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  principles  treated,  and  its  transactions  a 
little  more  difficult  and  voluminous  than  Wholesale 
Accounting. 

MODERN  CORPORATION  ACCOUNTING  is  the 
final  set  of  the  L  TONS  A  CCOVNTING  SERIES.  It  is 
only  partiallv  on  the  practice  plan,  its  practice  features 
being  confined  to  those  which  are  peculiar  to  corporations. 
The  general  bookkeeping  features  are  simple,  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  "internal"  accounting  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

WHATEVER   BEGINNING   TEXT  YOU  ARE  USING,   YOU 
O  "(filT  TO  FOLLOW  IT  WITH  THESE  EXCELLENT  TEXTS. 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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Don't  Get 

"Marooned" 


On  Saturday.  June 
inted  the  following  in 
ading 


T/if   Boston   Herald 


"For  a  Standardized  Stenography:" 

In  this  country  we  have  had  a  senseless  miilli- 
pUcalion  of  shorthand  systems,  due  to  the  desire 
of  individual  teachers  to  get  the  advertising  ad- 
vantage of  "something  a  little  better"  than  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
"marooned"  on  a  bad  system,  after  one  has 
given  months  of  laborious  effort  to  its  acquisition. 
No  better  advice  can  ie  gii'en  to  the  youngster 
Studying  shorthand  than  to  take  one  of  the 
long-tested  and  widely-used  methods. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography  is  the 
American  standard. 

Tried  and  tested  by  59  years  of  use. 

Used  to-day  by  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
can shorthand  writers. 


Publisht  by 
The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


LEARN    SHOW  CARD   LETTERING 

We  Teach  Practical  Work— A  Money  Maker 

$3.00  COURSE  "A"  $3.00 

Marking  Pen   Show   Card  Lettering   Instruction 

Three  dollars  pay  for  a  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion, by  mail,  in  Marking  Pen  Lettering  designed  ex- 
pressly for  up-to-date  show  card  work  and  general 
lettering. 

THINK  OF  IT.  A  simplified  course  of  instruction 
[six  complete  lessons]  containing  solid,  practical,  com- 
mon-sense instruction  with  high  class  work  now  given 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time  for  only  $3.00 — a  course 
of  lessons  that  will  enable  you  to  make  an  excellent 
variety  of  Show  Cards  and  Price  Tickets  for  any  fine 
of  business. 

The  instruction  in  this  course  is  very  thorough,  with 
practical  pointers  for  economy  in  favor  of  the  student 
in  the  use  of  materials  and  also  in  producing  high  class 
work.  Students  work  on  each  lesson  corrected  and 
returned  postpaid  during  the  course.  We  furnish 
neat  show  card  copies — actual  hand  work — for  stu- 
dent's practice  outside  of  the  lessons  and  alphabets. 

This  feature  is  original  with  us  and  is  offered  by  no 
other  school.     ENROLL  NOW. 

Sample  show  card  work  mailed  free  to  all  interested. 


We  have  better  courses  of  instruction  for  less  money  than 
any  other  school  in  America.  It  is  natural  that  it  should 
be  so;  we  do  nothing  else  and  we  have  the  most  complete 
equipment  in  the  United  States  for  successfully  teaching 
by  mail. 

Don't     delay  if  you  want   to   take 
advantage  of  the  present  low  rate 

Remit  by  registered  letter,  post  office  order  or  express  money  order. 

Address 
THOMPSON    SCHOOL    OF    LETTERING,  Dept.  C 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

The  only  exclusive  Show  Card  School  in  America.    Established  1895. 
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'T^HE  quiet,  unruffled,  self-poised  operator,  ■ 
■*•  whose  work  is  always  on  time  —  the  ^ 
one  who  shows  no  trace  of  "nerves"  at  the 
end  of  her  day's  work  —  finds  in  one  of 
the  salient  features  of  the  Monarch  Type- 
writer her  greatest  aid  to  promptness  and 
assurance  against  "3  o'clock  fatigue."      That  feature  is  the 

Monarch  ri^ci^ 

Let  us  demonstrate  Monarch  Light  Touch  and  other  Monarch  features  to  you. 

Monarch    Department 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(IncorporBted) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


NO  . 

THREE      ^ 

O'CLOCK 

FATIGUE 
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Strong  Business  Textbooks 

Fritz  &  Eldridge's  Expert 
Typewriting 

Textbook  and  Pad  of  Business  Forms 

A  large  octavo  \-olnme  of  180  pages  based 
on  the  touch  system  of  typewriting.     It  con- 
tains, among  the  many  other  topics  treated 
in  its  fort}'  chapters,  keyboard  drills,  word, 
phrase,    and   figure   drills,    full -page    letters, 
forms  of  address,  business  terms,  and  abbre- 
viations, with  complete   instruction  in  filing, 
card  systems,  billing,  tabulation,  corporation 
and  legal    forms,    trial   transcripts,    complete 
specifications,  and  auditors'  reports;  twenty- 
five  speed  articles,  and  a  complete  day's  work 
for  a  typewriter  operator.     The  most  compre- 
hensive,  clear,   and  practical   vohtme   of   the 
kind  ever  pubhshed. 

Eldridge's  Dictation  Exercises 

In  Six  Editions 

\'ocabulary    includes    5,000   words.       The 
dictation  matter  contains  over  100,000  words, 
accurately  counted  and  indicated  in  the  text. 
The  book  furnishes  every  desirable  kind   of 
dictation;  it  gives  information  regarding  busi- 
ness methods  and  shorthand  which  will  be  of 
great  \'alue  to  the  stenographer;  it  shows  what 
qualifications  well-known  business  and  profes- 
sional men  consider  essential  to  a  stenogra- 
pher's success.     One  novel  feature  of  the  book 
is  that  the  outer  part  of  each  page  provides 
space  for  an  exercise  which  is  to  be  written 
and   torn  out  along  perforated   lines,    and 
handed  to  the  teacher  for  correction. 

Complete  Commercial  Catalogue  sent  on  request 

NEW  YORK 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI 

CHICAGO 

IMPORTANT  TO  MUNSON  TEACHERS  AND  LEARNERS! 

Just  from  the  press,  SELECTIONS  FROM  LINCOLN'S  SPEECHES  AND  LETTERS,  a  _  reading 
book  of  up-to-date  Munson  Phonography,  beautifull)'  engraved,  carefully  printed,  substantially  bound  in  cloth, 
128  pages,   postpaid 75 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LIVING,  likewise  a  new  Munson  reading  book,  136  pages,  postpaid 75 

PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY,  a  complete  te.xt-book  of  Munson  Phonography,  simple,  direct,  and 
eminently  practical,  233  pages 1.00 

PHONOGRAPHIC  EXERCISE  BOOK,  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  "Practical  Phonography,"  con- 
taining some  2500  words  and  phrases  in  longhand  as  they  occur  in  the  text-book,  with  space  for  phonographic 
outlines  and  teacher's  corrections,  postpaid  .30 

A  sample  copy  of  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  books  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  ex- 
amination, upon  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price. 

SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 

One  Hundred  Lessons  in  English    e      $1.00 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  commercial 
schools,  and  intended  to  provide  students  with  those 
essentials  of  practical  English  required  in  business 
intercourse.  Especially  adapted  to  the  teaching  of 
correspondence. 

Packard's  Progressive  Business    Praco 

tice,  four  numbers,  each,  ~      $0.30 

What  the  student  will  be  expected  to  do  when  he 
becomes  an  accountant  in  a  business  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  here,  and  with  none  of  the  cumbersome 
manipulation  involved  in  other  schemes  of  practice. 
This  plan  is  simply  ideal,  and  is  so  pronounced  by  all 
teachers  who  have  used  it. 

The  Ne^v  Packard  Commercial  Arith^ 

metic  a  =  a  =      $1.50 

Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


The  Packard  Commercial  Arithmetic, 

School  Edition  b  .  $1.00 

Packard's  Short  Course   in  Bookkeep:= 

ing        =  =  i:  =  $1.00 

Packard's   Advanced  Course  in  Book^ 

keeping       .  =  •  =      $1>25 


Packard's  Bank  Bookkeeping 

A  reliable    exposition    of    banking    as    carried    on 
the  present  day. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  SCHOOLS 

Any  of  the   above   books   will  be  senl   to   teachers,    for 
upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Carres poiidcjice  invited. 


$1.25 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,  253  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


PAYING  THE  FULL  PRICE  OF  SUCCESS. 
By  Dr.  O.  S.  Marden. 
j^>iP«i?T)  HE  game  of  business  is  like  the  game  of 
^  /-pv  ^  football,  stripped  of  all  sentiment,  where 
(r  X  J)  the  surest,  nerviest,  keenest  and  the 
)lJ::5_>t--;^  gamest  win.  It  is  a  terrific  struggle  of 
brains,  grit  and  shrewdness  for  mastery. 

Success   follows  good  sense,  good  judgment,  good 


The  fact  is  that  your  present  position,  your  way  of 
doing  your  work,  is  the  key  that  will  unlock  the  door 
above  you.  Slighted  work,  botched  work,  will  never 
make  a  key  to  unlock  the  door  to  anything  but  failure 
and  disgrace. 

Learn  to  respect  everything  you  do.  The  quality  of 
your  work  will  have  everything  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  your  life.     The  habit  of  always  insisting  upon  the 


health,  a  gritty  determination,  a  lofty  ambition,  and  best  of  which  you  are  capable  and  always  demanding 

down-right  hard  work.  of  yourself   the  highest,   never  accepting  the  lowest, 

Evervwhere  we  see  people,  unwilling  to  pay  the  full  your  second  best,  will  make  all  the  difference  between 

price  for  success,  trying  to  pick  the  flowers  out  of  an  mediocrity  or   failure  and  a  successful  career. 


occupation  or  a  profession, 
but  omitting  all  that  is  hard, 
ugly,  and  disagreeable.  This 
is  as  if  soldiers  were  to  go 
through  a  hostile  country 
leaving  a  stronghold  here 
and  there  unconquered  to 
harass  them  perpetually  by 
firing  on  their  rear  and  pick- 
ing off  their  men.  The  only 
way  to  insure  victory  is  to 
conquer  as  you  go.  Dread 
of  drudgery  must  be  over- 
come. 

No  matter  how  humble 
your  work,  master  it,  and 
you  will  lift  it  out  of  its 
commonness  and  rob  it  of 
what  would  otherwise  be 
drudgery. 

Employers  are  always 
looking  for  the  man  who  has 
sufficient  mental  grasp  to 
comprehend  the  entire  situa- 
tion, and  who  is  industrious 
and  determined  enough  to 
carry  out  a  plan  minutely,  energetically,  and  promptly. 
It  is  intense  application,  a  persistent  devotion  to  busi- 
ness alone,  which  will  give  success  in  this  country. 
The  youth  who  starts  out  to  learn  a  business  should 
be  content  with  nothing  short  of  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  whole  situation.  No  essential  point  should  be 
too  small  for  his  painstaking  attention,  no  labor  too 
hard  for  him  to  undertake,  no  obstacles  too  great  to 
surmount. 


If  you  bring  to  your  work 
the'  spirit  of  an  artist,  in- 
stead of  that  of  an  ar- 
tisan, if  you  bring  cheer, 
zeal  and  abounding  enthu- 
siasm;  if  you  determine  to 
put  the  best  there  is  in  you 
in  whatever  you  do,  you  will 
not  long  be  troubled  with  a 
sense  of  drudgery,  and  will 
soon  become  invaluable  to 
your  employer. 

The  right  outlook  upon 
life  makes  an  artist  in  the 
humblest  task,  while  the 
wrong  spirit  makes  an  arti- 
san even  in  the  highest  call- 
ing. 

How  many  people  there 
are  who  lack  energy — en- 
ergy to  branch  out,  to  un- 
dertake things  which  they 
long  to  do.  They  are  timid, 
retiring,  hesitators,  putters- 
ofi,  balancers ;  and  these  peo- 
ple gradually,  but  uncon- 
sciously, drift  into  the  perpetual  clerkships,  into  the 
ruts  where  their  initiative  becomes  paralyzed,  where 
they  never  seem  to  be  able  to  get  out. 

I  know  a  young  man  who  was  only  an  ordinary 
employee  in  an  immense  concern,  whose  marvelous 
energy  acted  like  leaven  through  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  aroused  the  slumbering  energies  of  thou- 
sands of  employees.  In  fact,  his  example  revolution- 
ized the  entire  institution. 


HARDEN.    FOUNDER    AND     EDITOR    OF 
SUCCESS    MAGAZINE. 
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There   are   plenty   of   young   men    in    our   business      done  before  six,  and  which  could  have  been  done  be- 
houses  whose  aggressive,  pushing,  energetic  methods      fore  closing  time  if  any  system  had  been  used, 
not  only  aroused  their   fellow   employees,  but  aston-  In  some  offices  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of 

ished  their  employers  and  often  actually  changed  the  more  or  less  mechanical  work  to  be  done,  it  is  appor- 
entire  policy  and  the  methods  of  those  above  them—  tioned  out  to  the  various  clerks  on  an  equal  basis, 
of  their  chiefs,  their  proprietors  themselves.  Some  -of  the  clerks  will  work  easily  through  the  day 

Just    think   of   the   value   of   such    ability,   of    such      and  be  ready  to  put  on  their  hats  when  five  o'clock 

comes.  Others,  on  the  same  amount  of  work,  will 
burn  late  evening  if  not  midnight  oil,  and  all  the  time 
seem  to  be  working  harder  than  the  man  who  is 
through  first. 

Conservation  of  time  is  but  one  of  a  large  number 
of  very  important  branches  of  conservation.  There 
are  some  persons,  generally  constitutionally  so,  who 
are  desperately  afraid  that  if  they  do  a  good  day's 
work  they  will  take  some  perfectly  good  work  away 
from  the  other  person.  They  feel  that  there  is  only 
so  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  world,  and  that  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  other  workers  to  do  more 
than  a  very  moderate  share  of  it. 

Men  of  this  stamp  will  not  take  kindly  to  anv  modi- 
fication of  the  "Taylor  System"  which  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  the  performance  of  more  work.  And,  inci- 
dentally, they  are  not  likely  to  win  any  great  amount 
of  success  in  whatever  field  they  may  cultivate. 

No  young  man  need  start  out  with  the  feeling  that 
he  is  robbing  some  other  honest  workman  if  he  does  a 
full  day's  work;  that  it  is  a  crime  against  his  fellow- 
man  to  learn  the  shortest  and  quickest  methods  of  per- 
forming a  task.  He  will  find  it  pays  to  forget  about 
the  yearning  of  the  other  man  for  work,  do  the  great- 
est amount  of  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
learn  as  many  new  short  cuts  as  possible. 


marvelous  energy  and  originality.  in\entiveness  and 
ingenuity  to  any  house ! 

Young  people  should  start  out  with  the  conviction 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  anything,  and  that  is 
the  best  that  it  can  be  done,  regardless  of  remunera- 
tion. 

I  have  known  a  stenographer  on  small  pay  who  put 
a  higher  quality  of  efifort  into  her  work  than  the  pro- 
|)rietor  of  the  great  establishment  she  worked  for, 
and  she  got  more  out  of  life  than  he  did. 

It  is  only  when  we  do  our  best,  when  we  put  joy, 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  zeal  into  our  work,  that  we 
really  grow ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  keep  our 
highest  self-respect. 


"TAYLORIZE"   YOURSELF. 

Despite  the  objection  being  made  by  workmen 
throughout  the  country  to  the  application  of  the  "Tav- 
lor  System"  in  their  establishments,  there  is  much  in 
the  principle  of  the  system  that  every  >oung  man  in 
business  can  well  apply  to  his  own  case.  This  is  the 
era  of  the  efficiency  engineer,  and  the  principles  under- 
lying the  "Taylor  System"  are  those  of  getting  the 
greatest  possible  results  with  the  least  possible  efifort. 
And  this  is  not  specially  objectionable. 

In  every  office  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  is  need- 
lessly wasted.  The  objectors  to  the  "Taylor  System" 
insist  that  it  tends  to  make  machines  out  of  men.  Car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclusion,  perhaps  it  does;  properlv 
developed,  it  simply  lops  ofif  a  great  deal  of  useless 
effort,  and  gives  a  higher  value  to  that  which  is  put 
forth. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  in  offices  who  pick  up 
one  thing,  think  of  another,  lay  down  the  first  and 
take  up  the  second,  and  perhaps  before  they  get 
through  have  a  half  dozen  things  under  way  at  the 
same  time,  not  because  there  is  any  reason  for  it  but 
simply  that  they  have  not  acquired  the  habit  of  going 
directly  at  the  thing  they  want  to  do.  Instead,  for  ex- 
ample, of  getting  before  himself  everything  he  will 
need  during  a  dictation,  a  man  may  have  to  stop  talk- 
mg  to  his  stenographer  every  few  minutes  to  hunt  up 
something,  perhaps  to  call  for  it  from  the  files,  wast- 
nig  not  only  his  own  time  but  the  time  of  two  or  three 
other  members  of  the  office  force. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  young  man  entering 
an  office  should  learn  at  the  outset  to  be  systematic. 
It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  learn  this  at  the  beginning 
than  later  on,  after  other  habits  have  become  fixerl 
In  most  offices,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  lie 
done.  .And  many  a  man  remains  down  until  seven  or 
eight  in  tlie  evening  to  do  work  that  should  have  been 
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MAXIMS   OF   PUBLIUS   SYRUS. 

As  men,  we  are  all  equal  in  the  presence  of  deatli. 

When  we   pause   to   think,  we  often   miss   our  opportu- 
nity. 

There  are  times  wlien   we  may  do  well  to  forget  what 
we  know. 

The    fear    of    death    is    more    to    be    feared    than    death 
itself. 

The    two    greatest    blessings    nf 
licalth  and  good  sense. 

Observe    the    golden    mean    between    saying    too    much 
and  too  little. 


human    life    are    good 


./....../^ ^- '^.. Y^...S 'A.. 


Plate  1. 
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Plate   3. 


Plate  4. 
By   C.   C.   Lister. 
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HOW  I  TEACH  PENMANSHIP. 

By    Bertrand    Capps,    Quincy,    111. 

WOULD  rather  explain  "How  I  have 
taught  penmanship,"  because  I  am  not  al- 
ways sure  in  advance  that  I  shall  use  anv 
particular  plan :  I  rather  like  to  depend 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  moment  for  the  details 
each  day. 

When  organizing  the  class,  I  explain  the  position 
at  the  desk,  location  of  paper,  manner  of  holding  the 
pen,  plan  of  allowing  the  arm  to  rest  on  the  muscles 
of  the  forearm,  and  the  hand  upon  the  nails  of  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers.  I  then  explain  that  the  let- 
ters consist  only  of  right  curves,  left  curves,  and 
straight  lines,  and  that  the  ability  to  write  requires 
the  skill  to  make  these  properly,  and  a  correct  mental 
picture  of  the  letters.  Also,  to  make  the  proper  prog- 
ress we  must  get  the  ability  and  willingness  to  follow 
instructions,  practice  carefully,  and  be  capable  of  and 
willing  to  criticise  our  own  work. 

Contrary  to  what  is  required  in  some  lines  of  work, 
plain  business  writing  does  not  need  originality,  but 
imitation  only.  Originality  as  to  form  and  careless- 
ness as  to  methods  is  the  principal  cause  of  poor  wri- 
ters. 

I  begin  each  day's  work  by  a  few  minutes'  practice 
on  direct  and  reverse  ovals,  straight  line  exercises,  and 
sometimes  a  combination  of  these,  but  I  think  it  best 
to  give  only  a  few  minutes'  practice  to  movement 
drills,  except  where  it  is  necessary  to  use  them  to  break 
up  finger  movement.  I  take  up  the  capitals  first  and 
then  the  small  letters.  I  use  words  in  connection  with 
the  capitals  that  have  letters  made  by  an  easy  muscu- 
lar movement,  such  as  a,  e,  u,  i.  o,  m,  n,  1,  h,  g,  etc. 

We  use  the  phonograph  in  connection  with  our  ex- 
ercise drills  and  find  it  quite  a  help  to  get  uniformity 
of  movement.  A  march  with  even  time  is  best  for 
(ival  e.xercises  and  a  waltz  for  making  several  small 
h's  connected.  I  think  the  plan  of  using  small  letters 
for  movement  drills  is  a  good  one,  because  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  are  excellent  for  that  purpose  and 
at  the  same  time  give  us  practice  on  the  letters  them- 
selves. 

I  try  to  impress  upon  students  the  fact  that  careful, 
systematic  practice  is  the  only  kind  that  will  produce 
good  results.  If  it  is  true,  and  it  seems  to  be,  that 
"Practice  makes  perfect,"  and  the  practice  is  on  in- 
correct forms,  then  we  shall  gain  skill  in  the  wrong 
direction  bv  forming  habits  of  which  it  is  hard  to  get 
rid. 

.\fter  the  class  is  well  started,  to  get  the  best  results 
I  think  the  time  ought  to  be  given  to  careful,  thought- 
ful practice  with  only  enough  talking  by  the  teacher  to 
properly  guide  the  students ;  that  is,  make  it  an  hour 
of  work  for  the  student,  and  not  a  lecture  period  for 
the  teacher.  I  encourage  the  student  to  spend  at  least 
half  an  hour  each  evening  practicing  on  the  day's  work, 
and  I  think  it  best  for  him  to  submit  a  specimen  of 
this  work  each  day  and  place  a  specimen  each  week 
in  a  permanent  file  for  future  comparison.     For  the 


daily  work  I  use  different  plans  for  counting;  except 
for  some  special  purposes,  I  think  it  gets  the  best  re- 
sults to  use  figure  counts  for  the  down  strokes  only, 
instead  of  counting  for  both  uo  and  down  strokes. 

To  sum  up :  Get  the  movement,  and  in  doing  so,  af- 
ter the  finger  movement  is  abolished,  practice  the 
ovals  slowly,  about  the  same  rate  that  one  should  use 
in  regular  writing.  Get  a  mental  picture  of  each  let- 
ter. Learn  to  criticize  your  own  work  and  do  it  of- 
ten.    Follow  instructions. 


Plainfield,  N.  J.,  September  17,  1912. 
Editor  The  Business  Journal : 

There  are  nearly  250  pupils  enrolled  in  the  com- 
mercial department  of  our  high  school.  The  course 
oflfers,  ani  a  number  of  pupils  are  taking,  three  years 
of  bookkeeping  and  stenography.  This  means  that 
material  must  be  provided  for  three  years  of  type- 
writing work. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  secure  an  e:i:- 
pression  from  teachers  and  publishers  in  regard  tQ 
material  that  can  be  profitably  used  for  second  and 
third  year  typewriting  work.  A  few  of  our  students 
do  not  take  shorthand,  but  do  take  typewriting.  For 
this  reason  it  is  more  difficult  to  provide  them  ma- 
terial with  which  to  profitably  employ  their  time.  It 
is  for  this  class  of  students  in  particular  that  sugges- 
tions are  desired  as  to  second  and  third  year  material. 

We  ought  to  explain  that  pupils  use  the  machine 
one  period  a  day  during  the  first  year,  one  period  a 
day  during  the  second  year,  and  two  periods  a  day 
during  the  third  year. 

This  question  is  being  sent  to  The  Business  Journal 
with  the  hope  that  many  good  answers  may  be  re- 
ceived and  a  number  of  teachers  benefited  thereby. 
Yours  truly, 

J.   C.  Ev.ANS,  Principal. 


NEW    REMINGTON    BRANCH    OFFICE. 

Quetta,  Beluchistan,  India ! — Quite  a  far  cry  from 
327  Broadway,  New  York !  This  is  the  latest  city 
in  which  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company  have 
opened  a  branch  office. 

Quetta  is  one  of  the  most  important  military  and 
governmental  centers  in  British  India,  and  is  located 
in  a  position  of  exceptional  strategic  importance.  It  is 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  which  is 
composed  of  a  succession  of  deep  ravines,  and  which 
is  the  route  from  the  Lower  Indus  to  the  table-land  of 
Afghanistan. 

If,  thirty  years  ago,  it  had  been  suggested  that  the 
typewriter,  the  manufacture  of  which  had  only  just 
been  commenced  by  the  Remington  Company, 
would  penetrate  to  such  a  remote  point,  much 
less  establish  a  branch  office  there,  the  suggestion 
would  have  been  received  with  a  good  deal  of  skep- 
ticism. The  Remington  people  are  there,  however, 
and  apparently  there  to  stay,  for  they  are  reporting 
good  prospects  for  business  in  that  section. 
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HANDWRITING  STILL  NEEDED. 
In  a  syndicate  editorial  which  has  been  used  by 
a  number  of  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  a 
note  of  regret  is  sounded  that  so  little  attention 
should  be  paid  to  business  writing.  "You  don't  hear 
so  much  said  about  penmanship  just  now,"  says  the 
article,  but  the  author  thinks  that  when  learned  doc- 
tors of  philosophy  and  bachelors  of  science  send  out 
letters  scarcely  distinguishable  from  bird  tracks  it 
would  not  be  inappropriate  to  pay  attention  to  hand- 
writing, for  even  today  the  proportion  of  typewriters 
to  total  population  is  exceedingly  small.  The  article 
says  further : 

A  few  years  ago  any  seeker  for  a  job  had  to  make 
his  application  in  his  own  handwriting.  The  em- 
ployer who  had  to  use  a  magnifying  glass  plus  a 
capacity  for  detective  work  to  decipher  a  letter  was 
not  much  impressed  by  flowery  testimonials  from 
friends. 

Now  when  you  ask  for  a  position,  you  quite  likely 
use  a  machine  that  covers  up  the  deficiencies  of  your 
handwriting.  You  perhaps  think  that  penmanship  is 
a  lost  art,  useful  to  bookkeepers,  but  not  essential 
for  business  men. 

Nevertheless,  if  you  should  make  a  census  of  the 
inmiber  of  typewriting  machines  in  this  town,  you 
probably  would  not  find  more  than  one  to  a  hundred 
of  population.  The  rest  of  us  must  still  use  the  im- 
plements nature  gave  us,  plus  the  best  pen  and  ink 
of  our  daddies. 

Few  things  give  a  greater  impression  of  illiteracy 
than  a  scrawly  letter.  More  than  that,  it  suggests 
a  certain  lack  of  muscular  self-control.  On  receiv- 
ing such  a  communication,  you  form  a  mental  picture 
of  a  person  who  bumps  up  against  people  on  the  street, 
awkward  and  blundering. 

This  is  no  day  for  flourishes.  If  a  man  addresses 
you  with  the  quirly  script  that  the  commercial  schools 
of  25  years  ago  used  to  put,  out,  you  can  imagine  he 
uses  hair  oil  and  plasters  his  locks  down  on  his  fore- 
head in  the  deep  curve  which  the  old  time  barber  used 
to  efifect. 

A  symmetrical  handwriting  is  not  necessary.  Even 
if  it  is  rough,  if  the  letters  are  clearly  formed  so  that 
it  can  be  read  at  sight,  it  serves  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended. 

So,  teacher,  don't  think  the  copy  book  is  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  typewriter !    It  never  will  be ! 

There  are  altogether  too  many  persons  to-day  who 
seem  to  take  pride  in  a  poor  handwriting.  Because 
some  great  men  have  written  a  poor  hand,  they  aflfect 
cacography  and  imagine  they  are  hovering  on  the 
dizzy  verge  of  greatnesss.  Others  write  a  poor  hand 
because  they  are  too  careless  to  master  a  good  hand. 
.\nd  this  slovenly  disposition  is  not  infrequently 
to  be  noted  in  all  the  work  they  do.  Some 
most  capable  men  do  write  most  abominably,  but  even 
in  the  case  of  these  individuals  it  would  detract  noth- 
ing from  their  other  admirable  qualities  if  they  wrote 


The  copy-book,  as  such,  may  become  obselete,  but 
the  time  will  never  come  when  the  writing  of  a  good 
hand  will  not  be  more  or" less  of  a  recommendation 
in  any  business  position,  when  in  many  it  will  not  be 
imperative.  And  now  is  just  as  good  a  time  as  any 
other  to  learn  to  write  well. 


ENGLISH  HANDWRITING  BAD  TOO. 

In  England  as  well  as  in  this  country  there  is 
complaint  of  the  decay  of  handwriting,  or  rather, 
of  the  evil  days  into  which  this  art  has  fallen.  Per- 
haps the  influence  of  the  typewriter  has  been  such 
there,  as  it  is  held  by  many  to  have  been  in  this 
country,  that  for  a  moment  the  impulse  to  master 
the  old  form  of  recording  thought  has  been  weak- 
ened. A  writer  in  the  London  Times,  which  is  the 
forum  not  only  of  the  Londoner  but  of  all  Britons, 
complains : — 

"The  steel  pen,"  he  says,  "was  one  factor  in  al- 
tering the  style  and  legibility  of  writing,  and  the 
fountain  pen,  in  some  of  its  varieties,  has  proved 
to  be  a  still  more  harmful  machine.  Typing  cer- 
tainly secures  legibility,  but  that  is  not  writing,  and 
it  is  doing  much  to  discourage  the  practice  of  calli- 
graphy. 

"There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  neat  writing 
is  neither  taught  nor  even  encouraged  in  our  great 
secondary  schools.  Schoolmasters  appear  to  accept 
any  kind  of  bad  writing.  The  average  boy  or  girl 
now  takes  little  or  no  pains  to  form  letters.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  write  at  all.  Few  parents  or 
teachers  appear  to  take  any  notice  of  this  writing, 
and  the  letters  of  the  last  century,  which  were  gen- 
erally neat  and  legible,  at  the  hands  of  both  sexes, 
certainly  put  us  to  shame  today." 

It  is  observed  from  a  study  of  history  that  events 
have  a  tendency  to  move  in  cycles.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  present  era  is,  perhaps,  a  failure 
properly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  legible  hand, 
although  in  this  country,  at  least,  the  business  schools 
generally  are  doing,  a  great  work  for  legible  business 
writing  if  not  for  artistic  penmanship.  Few  young 
people  are  clever  enough  to  escape  from  the  efficient 
business  school  of  the  period  without  some  improve- 
ment in  their  handwriting.  No  doubt  the  same  rule 
applies  in  England  as  in  this  country. 


W.  DeMerle  Ryan,  of  Coshocton,  N.  Y.,  is  to 
teach  this  year  in  the  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon, 
Pa.  

It  is  reported  from  Waterloo,  Iowa,  that  Almon  F. 
Gates,  president  of  the  Waterloo  Business  College, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  business  men  of  that  city, 
is  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  management  of  the 
Universal  Stenotype  Company  to  use  Waterloo  as  a 
district  headquarters.  Waterloo  is  one' of  Iowa's  most 
progressive  cities,  and  Mr.  Gates  is  one  of  Waterloo's 
most  progressive  citizens,  so  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
good    chance    of    the    negotiations    terminating    sue- 
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BUSINESS  CAREERS— ACCOUNTANCY. 
By  E.  W.  Weaver. 

THE  wide  range  of  occupations  open  to  the  young 
man  has  tended  to  confuse  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  had  to  choose  before  reaching  intellectual 
maturity. 

For  many  years  the  writer  has  been  collecting  and 
studying  industrial  and  vocational  records  of  average 
persons  in  the  hope  of  learning  some  principles  which 
should  be  considered  in  selecting  an  occupation. 

Roughly  classified,  occupations  fall  under  the  head 
of  a  hired  man's  job,  a  trade,  a  profession  or  a  business 
proprietorship,  and  many  a  wide-awake  young  man 
who  begins  with  the  hired  man's  job  soon  finds  for 
himself  a  place  in  the  other  classes.  Some  serve  a  long 
apprenticeship  to  a  trade  for  little  or  no  pay  in  the  hope 
of  acquiring  some  skill  that  has  a  ready  market  value ; 
others  study  a  profession  through  long  and  expensive 
years  to  master  some-  field  of  knowledge  so  that  they 
may  have  a  commanding  influence  within  the  field  so 
mastered. 

During  recent  years,  the  leaders  in  the  so-called 
learned  professions  have  been  outranked  by  the  men 
who  have  come  to  the  front  in  the  newer  business  )ro- 
fessions,  as  organizers,  systematizers,  appraisers,  finan- 
ciers, cost  accountants,  efficiency  engineers,  etc. 

In  going  over  the  records  of  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  succeeded  as  accountants,  I  find  a  story 
which  is  so  typical  that  it  is  given  herewith. 

I  entered  the  profession  of  public  accounting  in 
the  same  way  that  most  people  get  into  their  life  work 
— drifted  into  it.  Instead  of  drifting  out  of  it,  I 
stayed,  because  I  liked  the  work  and  had  faith  in  its 
possibilities.  The  experience  of  one  man  is  seldom 
similar  to  that  of  another.  A  story  of  personal  ex- 
perience, of  little  service  as  a  guide  to  be  followed, 
may  nevertheless  be  of  interest  as  showing  how  the 
results  of  circumstances  may  be  welded  together  bit 
by  bit  into  a  serviceable  whole. 

I  have  a  hazy  recollection  that  in  a  public  school 
"Course  in  Bookkeeping,"  so  called,  I  handled  certain 
printed  forms  and  was  given  the  briefest  possible  in- 
struction in  their  use.  I  soon  forgot  all  this,  only 
to  relearn  it  later,  a  step  or  two  at  a  time,  as  ne- 
cesssity  required.  In  an  early  position,  I  kept  the 
salesbook  for  the  line  of  scientific  books  for  which 
I  was  finding  a  market.  This  brought  back  a  very 
small  part  of  my  "Course  in  Bookkeeping."  Later,  in 
working  out  an  improved  method  of  keeping  the  ad- 
vertising records  of  a  trade  paper,  I  had  my  first 
taste  of  systematizing  and  liked  it.  As  a  result  of 
my  work,  the  figures  showed  every  dollar  spent  by 
any  advertiser  with  any  one  of  the  six  or  seven  rival 
publications — great  information  to  put  in  the  hands  of 
our  solicitors.  As  bookkeeper  in  a  small  business  of 
my  own,  reviewing  all  that  I  had  learned  and  un- 
learned of  bookkeeping,  I  got  a  grip  on  the  subject 
that  never  loosened.  A  few  wrinkles  in  modern  con- 
densed accounting,  shown  me  by  a  public  accountant. 


into   the   flexibility    of   modern   bookkeeping   and   its 
adaptability  to  the  most  adverse  conditions. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  the  automobile  industry, 
as  purchasing  agent  for  a  large  factory,  I  found  the 
office  records  antiquated,  incomplete  and  insufficient, 
and  set  out  to  change  them.  The  revised  records,  con- 
cise and  easily  kept,  showed  at  a  moment's  notice 
what  articles  were  needed  in  the  factory,  where  they 


E.   W.   WEAVER. 

were  last  bought  and  at  what  price,  other  quotations 
made  on  them,  where  the  new  order  had  been  placed, 
at  what  price,  when  promised,  when  delivered,. to  what 
part  of  the  factory  sent,  the  date  of  bill  and  amount. 
Later  I  revised  the  cost-keeping  system  by  following 
up  a  new  car  from  start  to  finish,  so  that  the  last  bolt 
was  hardly  in  place  before  the  complete  records  were 
ready,  showing  the  detailed  cost  of  every  part. 

Going  from  high  school  to  night  school,  and  to 
the  university — I  completed  a  course  in  civil  and  me- 
chanical engineering  at  Stanford  University^-I  was 
one  of  the  six  men  out  of  seven  to  work  along  a 
line  dififerent  from  their  training.  Nevertheless,  I 
found  my  engineering  education  a  good  foundation 
for  my  work.  In  a  young  automobile  factory,  where 
I  had  expected  to  begin  work  as  an  engineer,  my 
employers  discovered  that  I  understood  cost  keeping 
and  accounting,  and  gladly  switched  me  back  into  my 
previous  line  of  work.  Arriving  at  costs  had  been 
largely  a  matter  of  gtiessing.  We  audited  the  old 
books  thoroughly,  opened  a  new  double  entry  set  and 
took  ofif  a  balance  sheet,  showing  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  company.  I  drew  upon  my  former  ex- 
perience with  cost  keeping  to  devise  a  new  system 
as  simple  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  accurate. 
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tions  of  the  factory.  I  installed  the  system  and  stood 
by  it  until  all  costs  had  been  collected  on  several  lots 
of  cars. 

While  looking  for  a  similar  opening  in  the  east,  I 
accepted  a  temporary  position  for  three  weeks'  work 
as  assistant  with  one  of  the  big  audit  companies.  1 
was  drawn  away  from  this  position  by  the  offer  of 
one  of  their  clients.  For  managing  the  financial  end 
of  his  business  I  was  to  receive  an  interest  in  the 
profits,  in  addition  to  the  stated  salary.  A  little  work 
here  showed  me  that  the  business  was  on  its  last  legs, 
and  with  the  promise  of  two  clients,  I  resigned  before 
the  end  came  and  struck  out  for  myself. 

Like  most  professional  men,  I  was  not  disappointed 
in  my  expectation  of  lean  years  at  the  start.  The 
first  two  years  were  "rough  going."  But  I  stuck  it 
out,  making  every  effort,  and  turning  to  good  account 
my  discovery  that  a  professional  man's  best  adver- 
tisement is  pleased  clients. 

The  degree  of  Certified  Public  Accountant,  the 
State  of  New  York  will  grant  after  examination  and 
fulfillment  of  certain  requirements  as  -to  education 
and  experience.  Although  an  accountant  may  prac- 
tice without  this  degree,  still  it  is  an  assurance  of 
his  status  among  the  ablest  of  his  profession.  I  felt 
that  it  was  obviously  to  my  interests  to  hold  this  de- 
gree, so  I  took  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  it. 

This  brief  story  of  personal  experience  is  not  of- 
fered as  a  suggestion  as  to  the  best  course  for  a 
prospective  accountant  to  pursue.  I  wish  to  show 
that  the  requirements  for  a  C.  P.  A.  degree,  high 
though  they  are,  are  not  alone  a  sufficient  equipment 
for  a  public  accountant.  I  would  lay  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  a  broad  education  and  a  wide  business  ex- 
perience. Every  critical  employer  I  ever  had  has 
helped  me  to  become  a  public  accountant.  Everything 
that  I  ever  did  that  required  careful  thought  has  helped 
nie.  The  point  of  the  story  lies  in  this:  that  all  of 
my  early  miscellaneous  business  experience  contributed 
to  my  equipment  as  a  public  accountant. 


MATTERS   WHICH    MAKE   ONE   THINK. 
By    Flora    B.    Pryor,    Simmons    College,    Boston. 

If  you  wish  to  be  a  stenographer,  you  realize  that  you 
will  not  only  be  obliged  to  learn  how  to  make  those 
queer  marks  but  how  to  read  them  as  well.  There  will 
be  dark  days  when  the  air  is  a  sea  of  grammalogues 
and  word-signs,  when  the  hooks  won't  come  on  the 
proper  sides,  when  you  feel  the  very  life  oozing  out  of 
your  work ;  those  wordsigns  and  hooks  must  be  learned, 
however,  and  you  can  do  it.  Just  remember  the 
hundreds  who  have  mastered  them,  and  you  can  do  it, 
too.  And  in  doing  this  be  careful  not  to  put  all  your 
time  and  energy  on  those  alone.  Remember  that  you 
will  be  expected  to  transcribe  those  characters  on  the 
typewriter,  that  since  the  typewritten  page  is  the  part 
of  your  work  that  the  employer  sees  and  pays  for,  it 
must  be  neatly  and  accurately  written  :  paragraphed 
and  punciuated  properly:  words  spelled  correctly,  etc.. 


scribed  amount  of  each  day  in  practice  work  on  the 
typewriter  preparing  you  for  the  later  transcribing  of 
notes.  Learn  to  take  dictation  direct  to  the  machine, 
too — it  will  save  you  a  bit  of  embarrassment  some  day. 
To  paragraph  and  punctuate  properly  you  must  under- 
stand the  principles  of  English  which  you  will  get  if 
you  attend  the  English  class, — and  try  to  understand 
the  lesson  work.  There  is  no  other  way  to  learn  to 
spell  than  by  studying  it  every  day,  and  this  you  have 
in  the  spelling  class.  Note  the  syllables  of  words,  for 
often  at  the  end  of  the  line  the  word  must  be  divided 
in  order  to  keep  an  even  margin.  Notice  the  mean- 
ings of  words  and  try  using  those  which  are  fitting  in 
your  own  speech,  so  you  will  become  familiar  with  new 
words. 

As  a  stenographer,  you  will  perhaps  be  called  upon 
to  make  out  bills ;  therefore  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
and  of  rapid  calculation  is  needed,  you  see.  When  you 
have  been  with  your  employer  for  a  time,  he  may  ask 
you  to  write  certain  letters  without  his  dictating  them 
to  you,  or  to  write  telegrams,  so  you  must  be  able  to 
compose  a  good  letter  for  any  emergency.  Your  busi- 
ness correspondence  class  will  give  you  this  if  you  will 
hand  in  all  letters  required  of  you.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  learn  to  write  them  for  the  corrections  and 
criticisms  will  rectify  any  errors  you  may  make.  You 
will  often  be  called  upon  to  sign  your  initials  or  name 
on  letters,  receipt  bills,  or  write  certain  papers  by  hand 
when  you  will  be  glad  if  you  are  a  good  penman 
and  sorry  if  a  poor  one. 

If  you  should  be  called  upon  to  make  deposits  at  the 
bank,  could  you  do  it?  Do  you  understand  checks, 
drafts,  money  orders,  contracts,  etc?  The  commercial 
law  class  will  give  you  an  insight  into  everything  you 
will  ordinarily  need  in  law,  from  where  to  purchase  a 
marriage  license  or  take  out  naturalization  papers  to 
the  incorporation  of  a  candy  factory,  and  tell  you  who 
controls  the  money  of  the  country,  besides ! 

Whatever  you  know  of  geography,  of  accounting, 
or  of  plain  lx)okkeeping  will  all  be  an  added  capital 
to  you.  A  stenographer  was  once  able  to  save  a  firm 
of  lawyers  who  employed  her,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  by  examining  the  books  of  a  client  in  a  law  suit 
because  she  had  made  a  study  of  bookkeeping  and  had 
had  some  experience.  It  all  helps  not  only  to  get  the 
position  but  to  hold  it  as  well  and  to  make  it  a  more 
remunerative  one  or  pave  the  way  for  promotion. 

Learn  all  you  can,  keep  your  eyes  open,  do  the  thing 
at  hand  the  very  best  you  can  and  don't  forget  that  you 
are  sure  that  the  fact  that  you  know  something  of  book- 
keeping or  of  stenography  doesn't  make  you  a  first- 
class  bookkeeper  or  stenographer.  A  horse  needs  four 
legs — he  doesn't  get  along  without  even  one  very  well, 
and  I  suppose  a  centipede  needs  all  he  has,  so  whether 
your  profession  requires  four  legs  or  those  of  a  centi- 
pede, get  them  all  if  you  are  to  stand  up  in  it. 


All  the  preparation  one  can  get  is  none  too  much  to 
enable  him  to  meet  modern  competition  and  win  ^uc- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   BUSINESS   CORRESPONDENCE 


By  Hiram  Gilbert. 
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Miss  Edith  Crumm  lias  been  engaged  to  take  charge 
of  the  shorthand  department  in  the  Wenatche,  Wash., 
Business  College. 

H.  N.  Stronach,  formerly  secretary  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal at  Cheney,  Wash.,  now  has  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial department  in  the  Northwestern  Business  College, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

W.  R.  Smith,  who  had  charge  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment in  the  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  High  School,  during 
the  past  year,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Bridgeport  Conn.,  High  School. 

Miss  Eva  Schweitzer,  for  the  past  six  years  in  charge 
of  the  shorthand  department  of  Drake  College,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  resigned  her  position  and  will  retire  from 
the  teaching  profession. 

C.  F.  Wagner,  of  the  Spencer  Business  College,  Jersey 
City,  is  another  teacher  to  give  up  his  old  profession 
and  seek  another  field  of  labor. 

F.   C.   Martin,  of  Jersey  City,   N.  J.,   has  been  engaged 


as  assistant  teacher  in  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  de- 
partment of  the  23d  Street  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
of  New  York  City. 

Miss  Julia  Mansfield,  Osage,  Iowa,  will  have  charge 
of  the  commercial  work  in  the  North  Platte  (Neb.)  High 
School  this  year. 

Miss  Emma  Dearborn,  last  year  and  for  several  years 
head  of  the  commercial  work  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
High  School,  will  have  charge  of  the  new  commercial 
work  in  the  Cleveland  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

E.  L.  Click,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  penmen 
in  the  country,  and  for  a  number  of  years  located  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  is  to  be  the  teacher  of  penmanship  and 
shorthand  in   Northwestern   Business  College,  Spokane. 

H.  W.  Parks,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  University,  will  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.) 
High    School. 

Miss  Cora  Schmalle  and  W.  W.  Arner  have  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  commercial  teachers  in  the  West  High 
School,   Des   Moines,   la. 


DEPARTiMENT  OF  ACCOUNTING 


ADVANCED      BOOKKEEPING     AND      OFFICE 

PRACTICE. 

By  the  New  York  State  Education  Department. 

Tuesday,   September   10,    1912. 

Answer  question  1-6,  7-9  and  one  of  tlie  others. 
Each  complete  answer  ivill  receive  10  credits.  Papers 
entitled  to  less  than  75  credits  will  not  be  accepted. 

For  questions  1-6  use  cashbook  and  sales  book. 

The  columns  required  in  the  cashbook  are  as  fol- 
lows: on  the  debit  side,  Accts  Rec.  Cr.,  Disc,  on  Sales 
Dr.,  Mdse  Cr.,  Sundries  and  Net  Cash ;  on  the  credit 
side,  Accts  Pay.  Dr.,  Disc,  on  Pur.  Cr.,  Expense  Dr., 
Sundries  and  Net  Cash.  The  columns  required  in 
the  sales  book  are  Cash  and  On  Account. 

All  original  entries  must  contain  sufficient  explana- 
tion to  make  transactions  clear. 

1-6  L.  C.  Daniels  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  whole- 
sale dealers  in  hardware.  As  bookkeeper  in  charge 
of  the  cashbook  and  sales  book,  make,  with  proper 
explanations,  the  necessary  entries  for  the  following 
transactions  for  July,  1912: 

July  1  Cash  balance  on  hand,  $4,820.75. 

Paid  invoice  of  Highland  Tool  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
for  $2,512.70,  less  discount  of  5%. 

July  2  Sold  John  Cross,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  terms 
Vin  Vjio'  mdse  amounting  to  $372.50.  Cash  sales 
$52.17. 

July  3  Received  Henry  Needham's  check  in  payment 
of  60-day  note  for  $250,  dated  June  20,  less  discount 
for  the  unexpired  time.  Paid  $3.75  for  repairs  to  de- 
livery wagon. 

July  5  Sold  James  Marlin,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  terms  sight 
draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading,  mdse  amounting  to 
$642.50.     Cash  sales  $27.45. 

July  8  Received  check  from  William  Ford  &  Son 
for  bill  of  June  29,  $416.25  less  1%. 

July  10  Received  notice  from  City  National  Bank 
that  draft  on  James  Marlin  has  been  collected,  charges 
for  collection  $.80.  Paid  ."^17.10  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. 

July  12  Paid  six  months'  interest  due  on  ,'?5.000 
mortgage,  annual  rate  5j'2%.    Cash  sales  $76.90. 

July  13  Received  check  from  John  Cross  for  invoice 
of  July  2,  less  the  discount. 

July  15  Paid,  with  interest,  at  City  National  Bank, 
30-day  note  for  $2,000,  due  to-day. 

Balance  the  cashbook. 

July  20  Drew  a  sight  draft  on  Martin  Garrison. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  balance  due.  $572.50,  and  received 
credit  for  the  same  at  City  National  Bank,  less  $1.20, 
collection  charges. 

July  22  Sold  Henry  Needham  on  account  a  bill  of 
goods  amounting  to  $176.50.     Cash  sales  $23.60. 

Tulv  25  Paid  Hartford  Lock  Co.  balance  due  on  ac- 


July  30  Paid  miscellaneous  items  of  expense  $63.50. 
Received  check  from  John  Cross  for  interest  due  on 
note  $18.75.     Cash  sales  $126.15. 

July  31  Paid  office  salaries  $150.  Mr.  Daniels  with- 
drew $150  for  private  use. 

Balance  the  cashbook. 

Prepare  the  cashbook  and  sales  book  for  posting 
[The  mere  footing  of  columns  is  not  sufficient.] 

7-9  On  June  30,  1912,  the  main  ledger  of  Perkins 
and  McHenry,  wholesale  merchants,  showed  the  fol- 
lowing trial  balance : 

James  E.  Perkins,  capital  account $16,125 

W.  R.  McHenry,  capital  account 13,500 

Jas.  E.  Perkins,  personal  account..         $500 
VV.  R.  McHenry,  personal  account.  600 

-Accounts   receivable    3,846  75 

.\ccounts    payable     4.527  lo 

Notes  receivable    3,200 

Notes  payable    2,000 

Cash     3,875  25 

Purchases    5,273  30 

Sales    7.256  14 

Inventory   Jan,    1,    1912 8,487  45 

Freight    267  40 

Discount   on   sales 11.6  10 

Discount  on  purchases 229  80 

Interest    and    discount 29  50 

Insurance    65  20 

Real    Estate    13,500 

Real   estate   expense    141   15 

Furniture    and    fixtures 567  50 

Salaries  and  wages   2,606  80 

General  expenses   . .  . ." 561  70 

$43,638  10  $43,638  10 
The  inventories  on  June  30,  1912,  are  as  follows: 
Merchandise,  $9,675.12;  furniture  and  fixtures  5% 
less  than  ledger  value ;  real  estate  at  cost ;  interest  ac- 
crued on  notes  receivable,  $67.10;  wages  due  and  un- 
paid, $96.45 ;  insurance  unexpired,  $56.25. 

The  partnership  agreement  provides  that  the  net 
gain  or  net  loss  is  to  be  shared  by  the  partners  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  investments. 

Prepare  (a)  a  statement  of  losses  and  gains  for  the 
six  months  ending  June  30,  1912,  (b)  a  statement  of 
resources  and  liabilities  on  July  1,  1912,  (c)  the  per- 
sonal accounts  of  the  partners  after  the  adjustment  of 
the  net  gain  or  net  loss  has  been  made. 

10  Explain  fully  the  posting  from  the  bill  book 
when  it  is  used  as  a  book  of  original  entry. 

11  Explain  certified  check,  bank  draft,  auxiliary 
ledger,  petty  cash,  consignment  account. 

12  What  details  are  necessary  in  making  shipments 
(a)  C.  O.  D.  by  express,  (b)  C.  O.  D.  by  freight? 

Solutions  will  appear  in  a  later  issue. 
New  York  state  is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  we  know, 
which  has  a  regular  examining  body  for  commercial 
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COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 
SPECIAL    COMMERCIAL    CERTIFICATE. 
By  the  New  York  State  Education  Department. 
Tuesday,  August  20,  1912. 
Ansiver  question  1  and  seven  of  the  others.     Give  all 
operations  {except  mental  ones)  necessary  to  find  re- 
sults; simply  indicating  the  operations  is  not  sufficient. 

1  Perform  the  work  indicated  on  separate  sheet. 
Any  required  solutions  must  be  made  mentally.  [At 
end  of  five  minutes  work  must  stop  and  all  papers 
must  be  collected.] 

2  Find  the  total  cost  and  the  average  cost  per  yard 
of   the    following: 

48^  yd.  (a;  $1.17= 
5P  yd.  @  1.27= 
7P  yd.  @  .82' 
39'  yd.  @  .76' 
43'  yd.  @  1.75 
37''  yd.  @       .953 

3  .Answer  both  a  and  b: 

a.  \Vhat  is  the  equivalent  of  (1)  an  avoirdupois 
pound  in  troy  grains,  (2)  an  acre  in  square 
feet,  (3)  a  meter  in  inches,  (4)  a  bushel  in 
cubic  inches,  (5)  a  dodlar  in  German  marks? 

/'.  Give  the  table  of  linear  measure. 

4  At  yyic.  a  cu.  ft.,  -what  is  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing four  concrete  columns  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  20  ft. 
high? 

5  A  four  months'  note  for  $2,780  without  interest, 
dated  May  18,  1912,  is  discounted  today;  what  are  the 
proceeds? 

6  From  the  schedule  given  TdcIow,  ascertain  the  to- 
tal of  insurance  premiums  unexpired  on  December 
31,  1911: 

Amount  of  Term  of  Pre- 

Company  insurance  Date  of  policy  policy  mium 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co.$20000    Jan.     1,1910     3  yr     $500 

Albany  Ins.  Co 5000     Apr.  20,  1911      1  yr         45  50 

Herkimer  Ins.  Co 7500     Dec.  15,  1911     1  yr         63 

7  A  bill  of  goods  invoiced  at  $720  is  sold  on  three 
months'  credit ;  what  should  be  the  equivalent  cash 
price,  money  being  worth  12%  ? 

8  A  note  for  $2,400,  with  interest  at  6%,  dated 
April  1,  1911,  is  paid  on  April  1,  1912;  what  is  due  on 
the  day  of  settlement  if  $800  was  paid  on  August  1.^, 
1911,  and  $1,000  on  Jan.  10,  1912? 

9  The  selling  price  of  a  certain  line  of  hats  is  40% 
above  cost ;  a  merchant  sells  }i  of  his  stock  at  this 
price  but  in  order  to  close  out  the  stock  he  cuts  the 
selling  price  of  the  remainder  in  half.  If  the  remain- 
der of  the  stock  was  sold  for  $630,  what  was  the  net 
gain  per  cent,  on  the  entire  stock? 

10  Seeking  a  safer  investment,  a  man  sells  250 
shares  of  a  stock,  par  value  S50,  paying  quarterly  divi- 
dends of  2%,  at  80,  brokerage  Ys^c  ;  with  the  pro- 
ceeds he  buys  5%  bonds,  par  value  $100,  at  102j/^, 
brokerage  }i%.  How  many  bonds  does  he  buy  and 
what  is  the  change  in  his  annual  income? 

11  An  exporter  sold  to  a  New  York  banker  a  bill 
of  exchange  for  6,724.50  francs  at  5.I814  :  find  the  net 


.12  A  certain  railway  company  has  a  capital  stock 
of  830,000,000  preferred  and  $30,000,000  common; 
the  gross  earnings  for  one  year  are  $37,762,316.14  and 
the  total  expenses  are  $34,469,624.10.  How  large  a 
whole  per  cent,  dividend  may  be  declared  on  the 
common  stock  after  a  dividend  of  7%  has  been  de- 
clared on  the  preferred  stock?  How  much  is  left  over 
for  a  surplus  fund  ? 

Answers  will  appear  later. 

The  foregoing  may  be  used  for  examination  pur- 
poses in  any  business  training  school.  This  set  of 
questions  is  supplied  through  the  kindness  of  W.  E 
Bartholomew,  State  Inspector  of  Commercial  Educa- 
tion  of    New   York. 


OBITUARY. 

I.     S.     PRESTON. 


One  of  the  last  of  the  Old  Guard  of  penmen  passed 
away  with  the  death  of  I.  S.  Preston,  on  September 
20,  1912,  at  his  home  at  Lundy's  Lane,  Pa.  Through- 
out his  long  life,  extending  over  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  Mr.  Preston  was  a  patron  of 
penmanship  as  an  art,  a  lover  of  all  that  was  beautiful 
from  the  pen. 

Born  of  New  England  stock,  at  Platea,  Pa.,  in 
1836,  Mr.  Preston  was  forced,  as  a  boy,  to  content 
himself  with  the  rather  limited  oportunities  for  an 
education  which  were  to  be  found  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. At  an  early  age,  however,  his  interest  in  pen- 
manship was  noted,  and  in  the  days  when  the  itiner- 
ant penman  was  most  numerous,  he  was  one  of  the 
best  of  them. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  young  Preston  was  a  teacher 
of  the  art  he  loved,  and  as  teacher  he  continued  al- 
most to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  last  position  was 
that  of  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  a  part  of  the 
schools  of  New  York  city,  a  field  from  which  he  re- 
tired in  1909.  At  that  time,  despite  his  advanced  age, 
he  maintained  his  control  of  the  pen  so  superbly  that 
specimens  of  artistic  pen-work  brought  into  this 
office  during  the  later  days  of  his  career  as  teacher 
were  gems  of  art. 

Mr.  Preston  had  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  and  two  children  preceded  him  in  death.  In 
1910  h€  was  married  for  the  second  time,  establish- 
ing a  home  in  Brooklyn.  After  his  retirement  from 
the  New  York  schools,  he  removed  to  Lundy's  Lane. 
His  death  was  unexpected,  as  he  had  been  enjoying 
excellent  health  theretofore.  While  visiting  with 
friends  his  heart  gave  way,  and  he  passed  aw-ay  al- 
most immediately. 

Mr.  Preston  will  be  remembered  with  affection  by 
a  large  number  of  penmen,  although  those  who  had 
been  most  intimately  associated  with  him  during  the 
golden  age  of  penmanship  as  an  art,  preceded  him. 
The  younger  school  of  penmen,  many  of  them  de- 
votees to  practical  business  writing  rather  than  to 
artistic    penmanship,    knew    him    rather    through    his 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    BUSINESS    EFFICIENCY 

Efficiency  Means  that  the  RIGHT  Thing  is  Done  in  the  RIGHT   Way,   by   the   RIGHT   Man,   at   the   RIGHT   Time. 


BACKING  UP  THE  ADVERTISEMENT. 
flF^pCj:^  L'RING  one's  travels  he  sometimes  comes 
^  I^  (^  '"  contact  with  a  firm  that  evidently 
U  i-V  1)  works  on  the  theory  that  its  responsibil- 
5^:2^^^;^  ity  ceases'  with  the  placing  of  the  adver- 
tisement. Being  attracted  to  the  store  by  some  partic- 
ularly alluring  advertisement,  one  is  met  with  a  lack 
of  cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  salesmen  that  consider- 
ably dampens  the  customer's  ardor,  and  in  most  in- 
stances he  leaves  the  store  not  only  without  making  a 
purchase  but  also  with  a  determined  spirit  not  to 
visit  that  store  again. 

The  advertisement  had  served  its  purpose  well,  but 
it  was  all  for  naught,  as  it  had  not  received  the  co- 
operation necessary  to  effect  a  sale  of  the  merchandise 
to  which  it  drew  attention.  Large  sums  may  be  spent 
for  advertising,  but  unless  every  facility  of  the  house 
is  placed  at  the  command  of  the  person  drawn  there 
by  the  advertising  it  will  mean  a  loss  not  only  of  the 
original  outlay  for  advertising  but  also  a  loss  of  the 
good  will  and  patronage  of  a  prospective  customer. 
In  an  article  in  The  Soutlnvestern  Merchant  on  the 
"Relation  of  Advertising  to  Merchandise,"  P.  C.  Ger- 
hart  expressed  a  few  thoughts  on  advertising  which 
should  prove  of  interest  to  all  advertisers.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  made  from  the  article : 

All  parts  of  the  human  body  are  necessary  to  make 
a  complete  physical  man.  All  have  their  functions,  are 
related  and  are  dependent  one  upon  the  other. 

To  my  mind  it  is  the  same  way  exactly  with  a  busi- 
ness organization.  The  head  might  represent  the  ad- 
ministrative faculties ;  the  trunk,  the  finances :  the 
arms,  the  supply ;  one  leg,  salesmanship ;  the  other 
limb,  advertising.  Salesmanship  without  advertising 
seriously  handicaps  the  progress  any  firm  can  make.  It 
takes  you  longer  to  get  anywhere.  It's  too  much  like 
trying  to  walk  on  one  foot — you  only  hop ;  you  don't 
walk.  These  are  the  only  two  ways  of  disposing  of 
merchandise  or  any  commodity — through  personal 
eflfort  and  impersonal  eilfort.  Salesmanship  and  adver- 
tising.   The  tongue  and  the  pen. 

True,  some  businesses  are  built  without  advertising, 
or  have  been  so  built,  but  it  has  taken  much  more 
time  in  the  building,  without  advertising,  than  it  wouH 
have  required  with  written  salesmanship. 

And  in  this  modern  day  of  "get  rich  quick"  few  of 
us  are  willing  to  delay  the  inflow  of  the  golden  simo- 
leons  thus  indefinitely. 

See  this  coin !  It  has  two  sides,  and  only  two.  So 
it  is  with  every  business  proposition — it  has  two  sides. 
The  side  that  appeals  to  you  and  the  side  that  appeals 
to  the  customer.     But 


as  the  two  sides  of  the  coin.  For  what  interests  you, 
does  not  interest  your  prospective  customers.  But 
what  interests  your  customers  should  interest  you. 

The  trouble  with  some  advertisers  is  that  they  are 
always  setting  forth  the  arguments  and  facts  and  con- 
ditions which  interest  them,  entirely  overlooking  the 
arguments  and  facts  and  conditions  which  will  natur- 
ally interest  the  customers.  Then  they  wonder  why 
their  advertising  does  not  pull.  They  "cuss"  the 
medium,  the  weather,  current  events,  or  any  other 
"goat"  they  can  find.  They  lack  imagination.  They 
soon  get  into  a  stilted,  hackneyed  line  of  talk  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  employ  when  actual  custom- 
ers come  into  their  stores.  When  writing  advertising, 
why  not  ask  yourself  this  question :  "Would  I  say 
these  things  to  an  actual  customer,  face  to  face,  here 
in  my  store?"  If  some  ad  writers  would  apply  this 
simple  little  rule,  I  think  they'd  soon  see  how  ridicu- 
lous much  of  their  talk  would  sound.  A'lvertising  is 
only  salesmanship  reduced  to  paper — written  sales- 
manship. 

The  policy  of  your  house, — how  you  treat  your  cus- 
tomers, what  kind  of  service  you  give  them,  how  you 
rectify  mistakes,  should"  all  be  exactly  as  you  say  they 
are  in  your  advertisements.  The  policy  of  your  house 
should  "back  up"  your  advertising  just  as  the  quick- 
silver does  the  glass.  The  glass  is  not  the  looking 
glass.  The  quicksilver  is  not  the  looking  glass.  But 
together  they  form  the  finished  product  that  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  Your  advertising  cannot  stand  alone. 
Your  store  policy  and  service  would,  for  the  greater 
part,  be  unknown  without  your  advertising.  But  to- 
gether they  secure  results. 

Much  depends  upon  the  treatment  your  customers 
receive  when  they  enter  your  store.  Are  your  clerks 
efficient  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  matter?  Are  they  paid 
enough?  If  not,  pay  more?  Don't  they  know  about 
the  goods  ?  If  not,  instruct  them.  You  can  get  better 
results  by  pulling  than  by  pushing,  in  business.  En- 
courage constructive  criticism.  Hang  up  a  suggestion 
box.  Hold  meetings  of  your  entire  force  and  talk  over 
matters  of  store  policy,  advertising,  etc.  Show  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement ;  reward  the  meritorious,  but. 
if  they  won't  learn,  or  refuse  your  co-operation,  "fire" 
them. 

One  gum  chewing  inattentive,  ignorant  $6.00  per 
week  clerk  can  offset  and  kill  $600.00  worth  of  ad- 
vertising in  about  six  seconds.    Brains  are  valuable. 

Other  factors  which  may  destroy  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  your  advertising,  if  not  properly  and 
promptly  rectified,  are  errors  in  the  statements  your 
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rangement  of  stocks  on  the  shelves  and  in  the  win- 
dows, and  many  other  things. 

The  results  from  advertising  are  like  a  dainty,  timid, 
tiny  flower  just  peeping  above  the  ground,  A  ruthles^ 
hand,  the  hurling  of  a  rock,  the  tread  of  a  heel — any 
or  all  of  these  things  will  kill  it  instantly.  So  with  the 
partly  formed  determination  of  your  prospect  to  pur- 
chase your  goods.  They  enter  the  store.  If  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  if  things  are  attractive,  they  buy. 
If  not,  they  leave;  and  no  amount  of  advertising  can 
brinsr  them  back. 


CHILDREN    SACRIFICED    FOR    MONEY. 

Although  great  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
past  two  centuries  in  carrying  the  cause  of  education 
to  the  unenlightened  corners  of  the  world,  yet  one 
of  observing  mind  cannot  but  feel  that  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  helpful  work  in  some  of  those  coun- 
tries that  are  recognized  as  having  the  most  intelligent 
inhabitants.  In  their  insane  desire  to  be  numbered 
as  the  most  powerful,  or  the  most  wealthy,  these  coun- 
tries permit  the  sacrifice  of  children  by  allowing  them 
to  go  to  work  in  offices  or  factories  when  they  should 
by  every  right  be  sent  to  the  school-room. 

In  attempting  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  Edward  J,  Cattell,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Contracts,  states  that  nearly 
every  one  of  the  problems  can  be  traced  to  a  period 
in  which  greed  for  money,  a  national  hunger  for  com- 
mercial supremacy,  swept  the  little  children  from  play- 
ground and  field  into  the  great  factories,  that  their 
tender  little  bodies  might  be  woven  into  new  wealth. 
Insufficiently  fed  England  is  an  example — England, 
where  the  physical  standards  have  had  to  be  lowered 
in  both  army  and  navy  in  order  that  sufficient  recruits 
could  be  obtained  to  keep  regiments  at  their  full  quota. 
She  is  now  reaping  the  fruit  of  her  mistake  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago. 

We  have  a  suggestion  of  this  same  thought,  this 
same  result,  in  certain  of  our  American  States  to-day, 
and  in  ten  years  still  more  important  evidences  will 
be  forthcoming.  For  you  can  find  to-day  in  a  prosper- 
ous community,  one  where  wealth  is  increasing  rap- 
idly, little  children  under  ten  years  of  age  working 
seventeen  hours  a  day.  In  this  community,  blessed 
by  the  Creator  with  magnificent  natural  resources., 
little  children  are  roused  from  sleep  at  midnight  and 
go  stumbling,  half  dead  with  sleep,  half  wrapped  in 
dreams,  out  through  the  night  into  some  great  factory 
to  labor  until  daylight,  and  then  to  labor  on  for  twelve 
hours  more.  In  such  circumstances  lie  the  seed  of  a 
terrible  retribution,  and  that  retribution  will  come. 

Another  tendency  of  the  times  which  must  be  com- 
bated is  a  very  widespread  fallacy  that  because  the 
cliild  is  little  the  child  problem  is  small  also.  Never 
was  mistake  greater;  never  was  there  prospect  nf 
more  disastrous  results  following  a  mistake. 


SENTIMEINT    IN    ADVERTISEMENTS, 
By  A.   C.  Sinclair. 

(T^^'^^  ILLIONS  of  dollars  are  spent  annually 
^  A  T '^  ^°^  advertising  by  business  firms  to  aid 
\\  iVl  j)  their  salesmen  in  finding  an  outlet  for 
))i^:s^%;^s((  their  goods.  \\'herever  one  may  go,  or 
whatever  paper  or  magazine  one  may  read,  he  is 
confronted  with  an  array  of  advertisements,  all  m- 
tended  to  have  an  influence  on  him  and  make  of  him 
a  customer  of  the  advertiser.  As  one  is  glancing 
over  the  advertisements,  some  of  which  are  writ- 
ten with  absolutely  no  "pulling  power,"  and  entail, 
therefore,  a  total  loss  to  the  advertiser,  one's  atten- 
tion is  irresistibly  drawn  to  some  advertisement  which 
holds  his  attention.  Why  did  that  particular  adver- 
tisement attract  the  attention  of  the  reader  while  others 
did  not  ?  That  is  one  secret  of  successful  advertis- 
ing. In  the  former  case  the  writer  spoke  in  a  con- 
crete form — in  a  rather  hit  or  miss  manner — probably 
believing  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  fill  the  space 
with  the  first  words  that  came  to  his  mind.  In 
the  latter  instance,  the  writer  wrote  as  though  the 
reader  was  standing  before  him;  he  drew  a  pen  pic- 
ture showing  that  what  he  had  to  sell  would  mean 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  reader,  and  his  words  were 
chosen  with  the  idea  of  "striking  home." 

That  sentiment  in  advertisement  writing  is  a  strong 
factor  in  securing  new  customers  and  influencing  old 
ones  cannot  be  denied.  One  has  only  to  look  around 
him  and  see  the  truth  of  the  statement.  In  the  street 
car,  for  instance,  may  be  seen  advertisements  of  prom- 
inent business  firms.  Some  of  these  receive  a  casual 
glance  while  others  will  be  read  and  re-read  by  the 
passengers,  ^^'hy?  Simply  because  there  is  a  little 
touch  of  sentiment  attached  to  it.  It  may  tell  of  some 
experience  through  which  the  reader  may  have  passed ; 
it  may  touch  on  some  phase  of  his  boyhood,  or  it 
might  be  a  reference  to  some  ideal  he  has  in  life. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  it  possesses  some  thought  that 
holds  his  attention,  and  he  bears  the  advertiser's  name 
in  mind  after  he  leaves  the  car.  In  a  talk  before  the 
members  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  J. 
R.  Hamilton,  who  was  formerly  advertising  manager 
of  Wanamaker's  department  store  in  Philadelphia,  in- 
corporated in  his  address  a  few  remarks  on  advertis- 
ing which  are  of  interest,  and  in  these  he  dwells  upon 
the  advisability  of  making  advertising  matter  more 
personal, 

"The  best  brains  of  America  are  being  diverted 
into  trade.  The  colleges  are  pouring  in  their  youth. 
We  have  found  that  it  requires  as  much  brains  to 
merchandise  a  dishpan  as  it  does  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion or  prepare  a  brief.  To-day  we  have  merchants 
in  most  of  the  city  councils  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  merchants  in  Congress.  We  have  had  two  of 
them  in  Presidential  Cabinets.  We  have  had  a  shoe- 
maker for  CTOvernnr,  and  before  we  finish  with  it  we 
will  put  a  storekeeper  in  the  White  House.    And  when 
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he  gets  there  I  hope  he  will  have  something  better  to 
offer  than  $3  graft  to  sell  for  $1.95. 

"\\"e  are  putting  the  best  brains  into  business;  there- 
fore, we  have  got  to  get  the  best  brains  out  of  business. 

"What  does  all  this  mean  to  advertising?  It  means 
that  business  is  being  morally  standardized,  and  it 
means  that  when  the  business  has  adopted  a  standard, 
the  advertising  manager  has  got  to  live  up  to  it  or 
get  out.  For  the  advertising  is  only  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  institution.  Advertising  puts  into  words  what 
the  business  puts  into  deeds.  The  advertising  mana- 
ger of  to-day  has  got  to  be  companion  to  the  general 
manager  and  the  proprietor.  For  he  is  their  mega- 
phone. He  has  got  to  be  lead  horse  and  pack  mule 
of  the  whole  caravan.  For  he  must  point  the  way  as 
well  as  carry  the  load. 

"We  know  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  pre- 
disposed each  day  to  read  the  news.  Therefore,  it  is 
plainly  logical  that  if  you  want  the  greatest  number 
of  readers  you  must  seek  to'  find  the  news  value  in 
your  merchandise.  Sufficg  it  now  that  the  most  inter- 
esting news  in  the  paper  should  be  advertising  news, 
because  it  tells  of  money  to  be  saved,  of  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  better  or  different  merchandise,  or  by 
labor  of  time-saving  devices,  and  it  tells  of  pleasures 
to  be  had  from  new  ideas  in  styles  in  fashions. 

"Frankly,  I  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
merchandising  of  human  nature  and  human  interests 
is  so  little  understood  and  so  slightly  appreciated.  It 
isn't  the  merchandise  we  sell  in  any  case.  It  is  the 
idea  behind  the  merchandise. 

"I  remember  standing  in  a  piano  store  and  listening 
to  a  working  woman  as  she  talked  to  a  salesman.  The 
thing  that  she  was  saying  was  that  she  had  to  work 
all  of  her  life  since  she  was  sixteen  years  old  and  her 
husband  had  had  to  work  all  of  his  life,  and  they 
hadn't  had  any  advantages.  They  themselves  had 
missed,  but  they  had  a  daughter  Mary,  and  Mary  was 
si.xteen  years  old  now.  Times  were  better — they  had 
money  in  the  bank,  and  they  were  just  going  to  buy  a 
piano  to  make  Mary  a  lady. 

"There  was  my  fundamental  for  150,000  working- 
men  and  women  in  that  city,  and  I  went  back  to  my 
desk  and  wrote  till  my  fingers  ached  and  the  gist  of 
it  all  was  'to  make  Mary  a  lady,'  to  give  her  the  op- 
portunities they  had  missed.  I  think  I  even  forgot  to 
mention  the  price,  but  we  sold  pianos  from  one  end 
of  that  working  district  to  the  other,  sold  them  as  we 
had  never  dreamed  pianos  could  be  sold  because  we 
were  merchandising  heartbeats  and  not  so  many  pounds 
of  ivory  and  wire. 

"I  could  tell  you  a  hundred  instances  of  human  in 
terest  versus  commercial  interest,  where  we  animated 
the  merchandise  through  the  fundamental  behind  the 
merchandise.  I  could  tell  you  of  how  we  sold  ostrich 
plumes  and  artificial  flowers  and  pianos  and  washtubs 
and  shoes  and  clothes  and  a  score  of  other  things,  not 
through  a  catalogue  description  and  a  price,  but 
through  some  big,  warm,  almost  tangible  feeling  be- 
hind the  merchandise." 


THE    CONSCIENTIOUS    WORKER. 
By  W.  .P.  Steinhaeuser,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

lERHAPS  there  is  no  other  kind  of  worker 
among  the  children  of  men;  perhaps  all 
other  actors  and  artisans  are  only  al- 
leged workmen,  base  counterfeiters, 
some,  or  self-deceivers  at  best.  Perhaps  the  man  who 
persists  in  writing  poetry  after  Heaven  has  told  him 
to  stop,  or  the  shoemaker  who  makes  poor  boots,  or 
the  doctor  who  continues  to  kill  people,  though 
the  inner  voice  has  told  him  he  was  only  called  to 
Slaughter  sheep  and  bullocks,  are  no  more  properly 
called  workers  than  are  grocerymen  who  put  sand  in 
their  sugar.  Perhaps  criminals,  sinners,  frauds  and 
drones  differ  from  one  another  only  in  the  degree  of 
their  moral  turpitude,  that  they  all  alike  bring  suffer- 
ing and  burden  into  the  world,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  absurd  ana  inconsistent  to  call  one  more 
than  another  a  worker  or  helper.  Perhaps  one  cannot 
be  rightly  and  righteously  said  to  work,  unless  the 
whole  man  works,  and  if  the  whole  man  does  work, 
then  surely  do  soul  and  conscience,  as  well  as  body 
and  brain.  Perhaps  in  every  real  and  destined  work 
every  gift,  power  and  attribute  is  summoned  to  win 
the  victory,  and  exalt  the  warfare.  If  this  very  thing 
be  true,  and  if  we  can  see  and  believe  and  know  it, 
then  shall  we  first  clearly  and  strongly  realize  what  the 
world  ought  to  mean  when  it  speaks  ot  the  dignity 
of  labor,  and  then  shall  we,  indeed,  perceive  that) 
there  is  no  human  being  quite  so  noble  and  exalted  as 
the  working  man. 

But  in  contemplating  the  main  branch  of  my  topic, 
everybody  can  excuse  everybody  else  from  proving 
that  the  conscientious  worker  is  the  only  one.  Such  a 
study  might  result  in  discussions,  in  metaphysical 
trouble  and  in  word-splitting,  and  might  result  in  little 
else.  It  could  teach  us  the  logic  of  the  situation,  but 
not  the  improvement  of  it.  If  we  learn  who  the  true 
worker  is,  and  if  we  believe  that  of  such  is  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  on  earth,  and  if  we  yearn  to  become 
such  a  worker,  and  if  we  do,  it  matters  less  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  have  been  called  before  the  change, 
or  what  would  have  become  of  us  if  we  had  re- 
mained as  we  were.  As  Christian  fled  from  the  city 
of  Destruction,  he  did  not  linger  to  cogitate  if  his 
old  home  was  doomed  in  war  or  fire,  or  famine  or 
cholera.  Enough  that  it  was  doomed,  and  that  he  was 
better  out  of  it  than  in  it. 

Enough  that  the  conscientious  worker  has  passed 
from  that  which  is  untrue  and  unworthy  to  that 
which  is  really  true  and  really  worthy;  that  he  has 
escaped  from  darkness  and  danger  into  light  and 
safety.  If  his  former  state  was  only  somewhat  un- 
worthy, and  only  somewhat  untrue,  if  there  was  only  a 
little  darkness  to  grope  in,  and  only  a  little  danger 
that  he  would  fail  to  do  his  full  duty,  enough ;  he  con- 
siders his  escape  a  deliverance  and  a  salvation.  Per- 
haps before  this  he  was  not  idle,  perhaps  he  even 
labored  with  something  of  that  care  and  perseverance 
that  school  compositions  are  ever  praising,  but  now  he 
will  do  no  other  work  than  his  own  destined  work. 
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because  none  other  is  honest  work,  and  he  will  not  be 
content  to  honor  care  and  perseverance  save  as  .s^ood 
working  virtues,  whilst  he  exalts  his  acts  of  labor 
into  a  course  of  worship,  so  that  his  soul  can  as  surely 
expand  and  his  conscience  quicken  in  his  workshop  as 
at  his  church. 

Work  that  can  be  bettered  he  will  no  sooner  let  go 
unbettered  than  he  would  tell  a  lie  or  do  any  other 
deceitful  thing.  When  to  this  faintlv  drawn  descrip- 
tion I  add,  that  he  does  none  of  these  things  from 
pride  or  fancy  or  policy,  for  this  or  that  reason,  but 
from  conviction,  from  principle,  and  does  it  through 
all  his  works,  not  simply  because  he  thinks  it  right, 
but  because  he  feels  it  to  be  the  "right-est"  thing 
concerning  this  earthly  life ;  you  will  know,  as  well 
as  I  can  tell  you,  of  the  conscientious  worker. 

But  how  shall  one  discourse  upon  this  transition  of 
the  mere  actor  into  the  true  workman,  at  once  so 
delicate  and  so  radical  in  its  nature?  All  this  would, 
indeed,  require  not  merely  the  description  of  a  thing, 
but  of  an  existence,  and  not  only  of  an  existence,  but 
of  a  change  in  that  existence.  More  easily  might  be 
watched  and  told  how  the  flickering  and  mingling 
tints  of  the  rainbow  melt  together  into  new  colors, 
than  to  analyze  and  picture  the  light  and  essence  that 
suddenly  changes  and  consecrates  every  effort, 
anxijty,  ambition  and  action  into  conscientious  work. 
Neither,  perhaps,  is  there  any  more  certain  or  settled 
way  to  etTect  this  transition  than  there  is  to  accom- 
plish the  spiritual  changes  described  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  is  no  one  city  of  Jerusalem  toward 
which  every  eye  must  look  in  the  hour  of  prayer.  But 
each  right  mind  and  life  must  and  can  work  out  its 
own  deliverance. 

Neither  is  there  any  better  proof  of  the  conversion 
than  the  gospel  one,  "he  loves  the  brethren,"  save  the 
other  and  the  supreme  test,  "by  their  works  ye  shall 
know  them." 

This  feeling  of  love  for  the  brethren,  not  only 
proves  your  own  deliverance  but  edifies  and 
strengthens.  Your  brethren  are  your  instructors,  and, 
if  you  love  them,  you  love  to  read  their  lives,  to  re- 
member their- words,  and  to  respect  above  all  things 
else  the  deeds  of  these  true  workers.  Call  this  hero- 
worship  if  you  please,  but  please  to  also  explain  that 
the  hero  was  a  conscientious  worker;  and  add  further 
that  you  are  respecting  the  nature  and  not  the  rank 
of  these  workers,  that  it  matters  not  whether  they 
were  prophets  or  kings,  or  presidents  or  generals,  or 
authors  or  saints,  or  shop-men  or  laborers,  or  farm- 
ers or  mechanics.  Enough  that  your  heroes,  the  only 
ones  you  will  ever  honor  or  follow,  are  those  who  in 
turn  honor  and  follow  the  will  of  God.  How?  In 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  work  they  did,  in  the 
manner  and  method  by  which  they  earned  their  daily 
bread,  and  in  the  kind  of  service  and  companionship 
they  gave  their  f  ellowmen ;  and  they  acted  it  out  in 
deeds,  as  ceaselessly  and  sternly  as  did  ever  the 
foolish  saints  of  the  dark  ages  utter  it  forth  in  prayers 
and  cries. 


Only  by  following  such  lives  and  transforming  his 
own,  can  one  reach  that  goal  of  right  minds ;  a  goal 
not  placed  at  any  fixed  or  even  finite  distance  from 
life's  beginning,  and  about  which  one  beholds  no  gar- 
lands, inscriptions  or  devices  of  man,  since  no  mortal 
eyes  shall  behold  it ;  but,  only  seen  by  mental  and 
spiritual  strength ;  it  is  more  true  and  real  than  mere 
matter  is,  since  it  is  truth  and  reality  itself,  and 
measures  the  fullest  stature  of  nobility  and  usefulness 
attainable  in  each  man's  career.  Therefore,  each  might 
reach  his  own  if  he  began  in  time  and  pressed  for- 
ward with  vigor,  but  all  loiter  until  the  mind  and  soul 
have  conquered  the  body,  from  which  very  moment 
they  bravely  progress,  until,  like  weary  travelers,  they 
fall  by  the  wayside  and  are  suffered  to  rest. 


IMPORTANT  BOOK  ON  THE  NEW,  REPUBLICAN 
CHINA. 

John  Stuart  Thomson,  the  China  traveler  and  au- 
thor of  "The  Chinese,"  will  have  out  late  this  season 
a  large  new  book  entitled  "Revolutionized  China,"  il- 
lustrated both  by  choice  colored  plates  by  Chinese  art- 
ists, and  by  many  unusually  fine  photo  half  tones  and 
colored  maps.  Among  the  photos  are  striking  ones 
of  the  leaders  of  the  new  republic.  The  book  of  600 
pages  will  be  published  in  America  by  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  and  in  London  by  Werner  Laurie.  It 
is  promised  that  it  is  a  most  important  work  by  a  trav- 
eler and  economist  who  spent  three  years  on  the 
ground.  It  will  cover  the  whole,  new,  republican 
China  of  today  and  the  future,  in  thirty  fields,  in  its 
relation  with  America,  Britan,  Japan,  etc.  After  his 
long  stay  in  China,  Mr.  Thomson  made  trips  around 
the  world  via  Japan,  India,  Indo-China  and  Europe', 
to  study  the  trade  and  political  relations  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  with  the  new  China,  which  the  Panama 
Canal  is  bringing  much  closer  to  the  American  busi- 
ness man  and  statesman. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  just  pub- 
lished Mr.  Thomson's  child's  story  of  China,  entitled 
"Bud  and  Bamboo."  It  is  tastefully  illustrated  by 
cuts  made  from  photographs  which  the  author  took 
on  his  travels  in  China.  Mr.  Thomson  made  one  of 
the  addresses  at  the  World's  Oriental  Conference  at 
Clark  Universitv,  Worcester.  Mass.,  this  fall. 


WISDOM    AND    KNOWLEDGE. 
Wisdom   sits    alone, 
Topmost  in  heaven:  she  is  its  light — its  God; 
And  in  the  heart  of  man  she  sits  as  high. 
Though  groveling  eyes  forget  her  oftentimes, 
Seeing  but  this  world's  idols.     The  pure  mind 
Sees  her  forever;  and  in  youth  we  come 
Fill'd  with  her  sainted  ravishment,  and  kneel, 
Worshiping  God  through  her  sweet   altar-fires, 
And   then   is   knowledge   good. 

— N.    P.    Willis. 

J.  J.  Ginste  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  Business  Col- 
lege, has  closed  a  contract  with  C.  C.  Woolsey,  who  is  to 
teach   commercial   work  in   Mr.   Ginste's  school  this  year. 
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AUSTIN  ADDING  MACHINE. 

Tlie  Austin  adding  machine  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  manufactured  by  the  Austin  Adding  Machine 
Corporation,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  is  now  being  placed 
on  the  market.  This  is  the  Model  "A"  non-listing 
adding  machine,  which  is  built  on  simple  and  rugged 
lines  of  construction  and  has  a  number  of  unique  me- 
chanical features,  including  that  which  produces  con- 
stant visibility  of  the  items  that  are  being  added  by 
the  machine.  It  has  a  computing  capacity  of  ten  fig- 
ures. The  visibility  feature  provides  for  checking  and 
proving  every  item  before  it  is  included  in  the  total, 
or  if  incorrect,  of  being  eliminated  from  the  machine. 
By  this  means  mistakes  may  be  corrected  without  loss 
of  time,  as  they  are  immediately  eliminated  from  the 
total. 

In  its  construction  ample  space  has  been  provided 
in  the  case  for  freedom  of  action  for  its  large  and 
strong  working  parts.  Plate  glass  panels  lend  appre- 
ciably to  the  appearance  of  the  machine,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  the  observer  to  study  the  action  of 
the  several  sections  while  operating.  The  action  of 
the  machine  is  by  direct  gears,  and  lock-nuts  are  used 
wherever  necessary  to  prevent  loosening  of  the  parts. 

The  simplicity  of  the  machine  is  apparent  when  it 
is  noted  that  the  operator  has  access  only  to  ten  keys, 
a  handle,  push  button  and  knob.     The  key  action  is 


AUSTIN   ADDING  MACHINE. 

such  that  incorrect  manipulation  of  the  keys  cannot 
result  ill  a  wrong  figure  being  added. 

Its  portability  is  one  of  the  advantages  claimed  for 
it.  This  permits  it  to  be  placed  in  close  proximity  to 
ledger^,  cash  books,  sales  books,  invoice  books,  inven- 
tories, construction  lists  and  monthly  statements,  so 
that  with  its  ten  keys  and  handle  within  easy  reach  of  • 
the  operator  the  book  items  and  machine  items  can  be 
constantly  compared  to  insure  accuracy.  A  traveling 
auditor  may  carry  the  machine  with  him,  as  it  weighs 


only  thirty  pounds  and  measures  Si.^xl3x7>4   inches 
high. 

The  company  states  that  a  low  cost  is  maintained 
for  this  machine  by  manufacturing  it  complete  with 
the  latest  and  best  automatic  machinery. 


HANSA  FOLDING  MACHINE. 

This  machine  illustrated  below  is  really  a  combina- 
tion of  folding  machines,  since  the  same  machine  with 
out  any  costly  attachments  can  make  five  distinctly 
different  folds  by  merely  adjusting  a  few  of  the  set- 
screws.  It  is  solidly  constructed  of  the  best  materials, 
which  eliminates  to  a  great  degree  the  cost  of  up-keep. 

The  machine  is  so  simple  of  operation  that  an  office 
boy  can  operate  it   without  any  difficulty.     Any  size 


H.\N.SA    FOLDING    MACHINE. 

of  paper  up  to  10x15  inches  can  be  folded  by  it.  Let- 
ters, together  with  their  enclosures,  are  folded  in  a 
perfect  manner.  A  distinct  advantage  which  the 
Hansa  offers  is  that  it  does  not  blur  or  smear  the 
letters,  as  sometimes  occurs  when  letters  are  folded 
by  hand.  The  machine  can  be  operated  either  by 
motor  or  by  hand  power.  It  is  claimed  that  it  can 
fold  as  many  letters  in  a  day  as  can  be  done  by  five 
employes.  Although  the  cost  of  the  Hansa  is  $310. 
yet  the  manufacturer  gives  a  table  showing  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  aver- 
age salary  paid  to  employes  for  folding  is  seven  dol- 
lars per  week,  and  as  this  machine  does  the  work  of 
five  employes,  it  would  mean  a  saving  of  twenty- 
eight  dollars  (allowing  seven  dollars  for  the  operator 
of  the  machine)  per  week.  The  Hansa  is  manufac- 
tured by  F.  \y.  Lutz  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va. 


THE  PEERLESS  MOISTENER. 

The  Peerless  Moistener  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  are 
the  manufacturers  of  an  office  device  that  should 
prove  popular  with  those  firms  whose  amount  of  out- 
going mail  does  not  warrant  their  purchasing  an  en- 
velope sealing  machine.  This  device,  which  is  called 
the  "Peerless  Moistener."  comprises  a  cast  iron  gal- 
vanized receptacle  for  the  water,  while  the  perforated 
top  is  made  of  polished  metal.  The  water  is  carried 
to  the  top  of  the  moistener  by  means  of  two  pieces 
of  felt,  acting  on  the  same  theory  as  a  wick  in  an 
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oil-burning  lamp.  By  pressing  slightly  on  the  seal 
of  the  envelope,  sufficient  water  arises  to  the  surface 
to  moisten  it.  The  moistener  has  proved  very  popu- 
lar, one  firm  having  ordered  the  manufacturer  to 
construct  a  quantity  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  four  pounds,  as  it  was  thought  that  that 
size  of  moistener  would  prove  more  satrsfactorN .  as 


MOISTENER. 


it  would  have  a  certain  place  in  the  office  and  not  be 
carried  around  from  desk  to  desk.  The  demand  is 
rapidly  increasing  for  this  device,  as  once  il  has  been 
introduced  in  an  office  re-orders  quickly  follow. 


A  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  developments  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  present  generation  is  that 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  That  great  organization,  partly 
philanthropic,  partly  self-supporting,  seems  to  have 
gotten  close  to  the  real  needs  of  the  people  in  such 
cities  as  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  is  offering 
courses  which  have  a  highly  practical  value.  And 
although  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  are  en- 
rolled in  its  classes,  it  seems  to  come  into  competition 
with  no  other  class  of  schools — it  creates  its  own  field 
and    fills    it   eft'ectively. 

In  New  York  City  there  were  more  than  5,000 
pupils  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes  during  the  last 
school  year.  And  the  following  list  of  studies  of- 
fered in  two  of  the  largest  branches  of  the  associa- 
tion will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  organization's 
work : 

East   Side. 
Algebra  Italian 

-Architectural  Drawing         Mechanical  Drawing 
Arithmetic  Ornamental  Iron  Designing 

Bookkeeping  Penmanship 

Boy  Scouts  Plan   Reading  and  Esti- 

Business  Preparatory  mating 

Business  English  Spanish 

Camera  Club  Stenography 

Civil  Service  Tailoring 

English    for    Foreigners     Telegraphy  (day  and  even- 
Free  Hand  Drawing  ing) 
French                                     Typewriting 
Geometry                                Wireless  Engineering 
German 

West  Side. 
Automobile  School  Algebra 

Advertising  Arithmetic 


Automobile   (^shop  and        Motor  Boat 

road,  day  and  evening)   Multigraph    (for  boys) 

Bookkeeping  Navigation 

Business  Efficiency  Penmanship 

English  Public  Speaking 

Employed    Boys  Seamanship 

Eugenics  Self-Improvement 

Finances  Spanish 

French  Structural   Engineering 

Geometry  Stenography 

German  Typewriting 

Commercial  School  Trigonometry 

Interior  Decorating  Vocation  Bureau 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  studies  oft'ered  in  the  two  institutions,  corres- 
ponding to  the  dift'erence  in  environment.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  classes  have  been  started  to  meet  a 
demand,  rather  than  the  reverse  being  the  case,  as 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  public  schools.  There  is 
a  combination  of  general  moral  training,  almost  im- 
perceptil)le  but  none  the  less  effective,  and  practical 
training,  which  serves  to  develop  the  young  man  and 
make  him  a  more  useful  citizen.  Many  a  youth  owes 
his  advancement  to  the  help  received,  at  small  ex- 
pense, at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


N.   E.   H.   S.   COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS   MEET. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  High 
School  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem,  Mass.,  on  October 
19.     The  following  program  had  been  arranged : 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Address  of.  welcome,  Mayor  Adams  of  Salem. 

Remarks  by  the  president,  A.  J.  Meredith. 

Business. 

Address,  "Some  Problems  Relative  to  the  Scope 
and  Function  of  Commercial  Courses  in  High 
Schools,"  Dr.  David  Snedden,  Massachusetts  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Discussion  led  by  J-  A.  Pitman,  Salem  Normal 
School. 

Address,  "Commercial  Geography  in  High  Schools," 
S.  ^^^  Cushing,  Salem  Normal  School. 

Discussion. 

Conference  of  Massachusetts  teachers  with  Dr. 
Snedden. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Address,  "What  the  Business  Man  Demands  of  the 
High  School  Graduate,"  James  P.  Munroe,  president 
of  the  Munroe  Felt  &  Paper  Co.,  Boston. 

Discussion. 

Questionaire,  "Shorthand  and  Typewriting,"  Edw. 
H.  Eldridge,  Boston. 

Symposium,  "Bookkeeping  ]\fade  Practical,"  R.  G. 
Laird,  Boston ;  E.  E.  Kent,  Springfield ;  A.  H.  Sproul, 
Salem. 

Discussion. 

Business  session. 


MISSOURI     VALLEY     COMMERCIAL     TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Aleeting  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  November  29-30,  1912. 

The  Program  Committee,  as  well  as  all  officers  oi 
the  Missouri  Valley  Commercial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, has  left  nothing  undone  toward  making  the  com- 
ing meeting  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  any  associa- 
tion ever  held  in  the  West.  This  association,  although 
the  youngest  in  this  country,  has  outstripped  all  others 
in  numbers,  in  enthusiasm,  in  good-fellowship  and 
general  results. 

The  association  is  the  exponent  of  all  that  is  good 
in  business  education,  as  practiced  in  all  schools,  pub- 
lic, private  and  parochial.  It  has  never  been  domi- 
nated by  any  clique  or  clan,  but  every  one  who  has 
ever  attended  one  of  its  meetings  has  become  an  en- 
thusiast. Prominent  educators,  book  and  appliance 
men,  and  others,  have  frequently  made  the  remark, 
"The  Missouri  Valley  is  the  one  association  I  never 
miss." 

The  program,  which  appears  in  this  issue,  will  be 
found  replete  with  good  things.  There  are  speakers 
of  national  renown,  who  half-way  cross  the  continent 
to  be  present.  Then  there  are  many  bright,  energetic, 
resourceful  teachers,  who  have  the  latest  and  best  to 
give  all  who  attend.  The  Missouri  Valley  program 
is  always  "something  different" — something  that  can 
be  carried  back  to  the  schools  and  used  for  rhe  uplift 
ing  of  the  profession.  Then,  the  social  side  will  not 
be  neglected.  We  will  have  a  reception  and  banquet, 
and  the  Publicity  Bureau  of  the  Commercial  Club  will 
be  in  evidence  in  such  a  way  that  every  teacher  will 
realize  that  never  before  have  we  met  in  a  city  wher'^ 
the  glad  hand  has  been  so  numerous,  where  the  cit^ 
sends  forth  her  business  men  to  welcome  every  one 
and  appreciate  our  presence. 

Omaha  and  her  suburbs  contain  nearly  200.000  peo- 
ple ;  Omaha  has  a  Central  High  School  that  cost  over 
a  million  dollars ;  Omaha  has  the  only  High  School  of 
Ccunmerce  in  the  United  States  that  is  purely  commer- 
cial, the  equipment  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed  bv 
any  business  school ;  Omaha  is  the  third  largest  pack- 
ing center  in  the  world ;  Omaha  has  the  largest  smel- 
ter and.  refinery  in  the  world ;  Omaha  is  the  greatest 
creamery  butter  producing  city  in  the  United  States; 
Omaha  has  banks  doing  as  high  as  $5,000,000  busi- 
ness each  per  day;  Omaha  has  buildings  twenty  stories 
high  ;  Omaha  has  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  great- 


est railway  systems  in  the  world,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
greatest  fraternal  insurance  companies  in  existence. 

One  afternoon  of  the  meeting  will  be  set  aside  for 
visits  to  these  great  institutions,  where  a  cordial  wel- 
come will  be  given  to  all  who  desire  to  study  business 
at  short  range. 

All  of  the  schools  of  the  city  will  be  open  for  the 
reception  of  visitors,  and  the  principals  and  teachers 
will  be  pleased  to  extend  every  courtesy  to  those  in 
attendance.  There  are  seventy-five  cominercial  teach- 
ers employed  in  Omaha  alone. 

This  meeting,  being  centrally  located,  will  attract 
the  best  of  the  profession  from  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ok- 
lahoma, Iowa,  South  Dakota  North  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota and  Illinois.  "All  railroads  run  to  Omaha,"  and 
the  service  is  so  excellent  that  teachers  may  come  from 
any  point  within  this  radius  after  the  Thanksgiving 
festivities  at  home  and  arrive  in  time  to  attend  the 
opening  exercises,  remain  through  the  entire  session 
and  reach  home  Saturday  night. 

After  reading  the  program  and  deciding  to  attend, 
teachers  will  confer  a  great  favor  and  assist  those  in 
charge  in  providing  for  their  comfort  if  they  will  senfl 
a  card  to  E.  V.  Parrish,  Omaha  Commercial  Club,  or 
L.  C.  Rusmisel,  principal  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Omaha. 

PROGRAM. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

Music. 

Address  of  Welcome,  E.  V.  Parrish,  Omaha  Com- 
mercial Club. 

Response,  Allen  Moore,  Chillicothe  Normal,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Mo. 

Presidenfs  Address,  C.  T.  Smith,  K.  C.  Business  Col- 
lege, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fraudulent  Letters,  T.  E.  Musselman.  Gem  City  Bus. 
College,  Ouincy,  111. 

SpeUing  That  Teaches,  J.  L.  Brawford,  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rapid  Calculation— An  Art,  W.  H.  Redmond,  Central 
High  School,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

First  Steps  in  Typewriting,  Ella  McVey,  Business 
College,  Joplin,  Mo. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON. 

Music. 

J]"liat  the  Business  Men  Demand,  Ellis  U.  Graff. 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction.   Om? 
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Business  Excursions,  Omaha  Industries,  A  Modern 
Bank,  Shoe  Factory,  Smelter  and  Refinery. 
Stock  Yards,  Creamery,  Garment  Factory,  In- 
surance Headquarters,  Raih-oad  1  leadquarters, 
etc. 

FRIDAY     EVENING. 

Reception   and  Banquet. 

The  Signs  of  the   Times.  A.   N.   Pahner,  New  York 

City. 
Three  Minute  .Iddresses,  Road  Agents. 

SATURD.'KY    MORNING. 

Music. 

Disciplinary  I'alue  of  Shorthand  .Study,  Grace  Bor- 
land.  Westport   H.   S.,   Kansas   City. 

Great  ll'eaknesses  of  Shorthand  Teachers,  Alice  B 
Hoskin,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Little  Things  in  the  Development  of  the  Stenographer, 
E.  M.  Douglas,  Capital  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege,  Madison,   Wisconsin. 

Things  I  Have  Learned,  Dr.  II.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore. 
Maryland. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Music. 

Rapid   Calculation   Contest. 

The  Old  and  the  Nczv,  Hon.  James  E.  Delzell,  State 
Superintendent    Pub.    Instruction,    Lincoln,    Neb. 
What   I   May   Do   in   Advanced    Work,   Aside    from 
Merely  Teaching  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand,  Ira 
N.  Crabb,  High  School,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Some    Phases    of   Discipline,    Marie    Freleigh,    High 
School,  Junction  City,  Kansas. 
Election  of  officers. 
Selection  of   place  of  meeting. 
Adjournment. 


PREPARING  FOR  E.  C.  T.  A.  MEETING. 

President  Eldridge,  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  October  12th,  at  the  Prince  George 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  to  lay  plans  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association,  which  will  be  held  at  At- 
lantic City  during  the  latter  part  of  March,  1913. 
There  were  present  Nichols,  of  Rochester;  Bigelow. 
of  Atlantic  City;  Bartholomew,  of  Albany;  MacMil- 
lan,  of  Newark,  and  Fisher,  of  Somerville,  with,  of 
course,  the  President  himself,  who  came  down  from 
Boston. 

A  tentative  program  was  arranged,  subject  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  assignments  on  the  program  by  those 
selected  to  take  part.  Evidences  of  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  association  were  reported,  and  the 
outlook  for  an  enthusiastic  meeting  next  spring  could 
not  be  better.  The  business  training  teachers  in  and 
about  New  York  City  are  already  planning  to  have  the 
1914  meeting  held  in  this  city.  It  has  been  seven 
years  since  the  association  convened  in  New  ^'ork. 
and  as  the  majority  of  the  members  are  within  a 
short  distance  from  the  Metropolitan  City,  it  is  thrmght 
that  the  next  meeting  should  be  held  here. 


SCHOOL    MANAGERS   TO    MEET. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  fur  the  meeting 
of  the  Private  School  Managers"  Association  at  Chi- 
cago, convening  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  on  December 
11,  12,  13  and  14.  These  dates  have  been  chosen  after 
several  conferences  between  President  Williams  and 
myself  and  conferences  with  a  large  number  of  the 
commercial  proprietors  of  the  Middle  West.  We  re- 
gret exceedingly  that -the  date  will  prevent  a  number 
of  the  live,  energetic  Westerners  who  were  with  us 
in  Spokane  to  reach  us.  It  is  a  busy  season  of  the 
year  with  them  and  they  would  have  to  travel  many 
thousand  miles  at  a  time  of  year  when  travel  is  not 
conducive  to  much  pleasure,  but  there  should  be  no 
one  from  Denver  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  that  cannot 
come  to  us  at  this  particular  time. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Williams  has  been  working  on 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  this  body,  and  a  pro- 
gram of  great  strength  is  being  prepared.  Reports 
of  the  Committee  on  the  New  Constitution  and  on 
Reorganization  are  to  be  presented.  We  already  have 
the  assurances  from  a  number  of  the  really  progres- 
sive leaders  of  the  business  school  field  that  they  will 
be  present  to  aid  us  in  every  way  possible  toward  put- 
ting business  education  upon  the  plane  it  should  oc- 
cupy. This  is  to  be  a  down  to  brass  tacks  affair. 
Three'  days  of  hard,  conscientious  effort  is  to  be  jnit 
forth.  Every  business  school  proprietor  in  the  United 
States  is  invited  and  urged  to  be  present. 

Despite  rumors  to  the  contrary,  the  officers  of  last 
year  and  those  elected  at  Spokane  are  working  in 
absolute  harmony  with  each  other.  There  is  no 
thought  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Williams  nor  myself 
as  to  who  is  or  is  not  president.  The  one  thought  is 
that  of  giving  to  the  private  school  proprietor  of  the 
I'nited  States  an  organization  worthy  of  the  name. 

Will  you  be  present  and  will  you  see  to  it  that  others 
from  vour  State  will  come?  Can  we  count  on  you 
to  work  up  a  certain  portion  of  the  territory  for  at- 
tendance and  membership?  If  so,  please  address  me 
at  Chicago  at  your  earliest  possible  moment,  that  we 
may  advise  you  fully  as  to  our  plans. 

Anyone  desiring  information  relative  to  the  pro- 
gram can  receive  it  by  addressing  P>.  F.  Williams.  De-? 
Moines,  Iowa,  or  the  undersigned. 

Morton  MacCormac. 

1208  East  63d  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


LTnder  the  new  arrangement  oi  the  typewriter  com- 
bination (The  Remington,  Smith  Premier  and  Mon- 
arch Typewriter  Companies),  branch  offices  are  being 
opened  in  cities  where  till  now  no  offices  have  been 
located.  For  instance,  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  the  Clinton 
Business  College  under  the  management  of  L.  B. 
Brandt,  will  be  the  selling  agency,  carrying  a  line  of 
each  of  these  machines  as  well  as  a  .goodly  stock  of 
typewriter  supplies. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  BUFFALO  MEETING. 

The  commercial  teachers'  section  of  the  New  York- 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  their  meeting  in 
Buffalo  on  November  26  and  27,  1912.  W.  E.  Bar- 
tholomew is  chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  appended 
program  has  been  arranged : 

TUESD.W,  9.30  A.   M. 

"Some    Suggestions    in   the    Teaching  of   Elementary 

Bookkeeping,"   G.   M.   York,   Ithaca. 
"Touch  Typewriting    by    the    Class    Method,"     Mrs. 

Florence  M.  Merville,  Buffalo. 
"Systematized  \\'ork  in  Rapid  Calculation  as  a  Part 

of    Commercial    Arithmetic."     C.     E.     Bowman, 

Watertown. 
"Educational    A'alues    in    Shorthand,"    Dr.    John    F. 

Forbes,  Rochester. 

TUESDAY,    2.30    p.    M. 

Commercial  English,  R.  T.  Congdon,  State  Education 

Department,  Albany. 
"A    Course    in   Business    Organization    in   a    Scheme 

of    Commercial    Education,"    Dr.    Lee    Galloway. 

New  York  University. 

WEDNESDAY,    9.30    A.     .M. 

"A  Course  for  the  Training  of  Commercial  Teach- 
ers," W.  G.  Thompson,  State  Normal  School, 
Plattsburg. 

Discussion  on  matters  of  general  interest  to  Com- 
mercial Teachers. 

Election  of  officers. 


NEW  YORK  PENMEN  TO  MEET. 

The  penmanship  teachers  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, who  for  the  last  three  years  have  been  meeting 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Drake  Business  School,  Tribune 
Building,  will  hold  their  next  meeting  at  the  same 
place  on  Saturday  at  10  a.  m.,  Nov.  30,  1912.  The 
program  committee  having  this  year's  meeting  in 
hand  is  preparing  some  specially  interesting  features. 
full  notice  of  which  will  be  sent  to  all  teachers  in 
the  district.  Among  the  topics  already  provided  are : 
"What  the  Superintendent  Expects  in  the  Way  of 
Writing  Results,"  "What  An  Eleinentary  School  May 
Do."  "Penmanship  in  the  High  School,"  "How  to 
Train  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,"  "Individ- 
uality in  Writing,"  "The  Graphometer." 


In  a  recent  letter  received  from  L.  E.  Edgecomb,  of 
the  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute,  he  writes:  "I 
have  the  fraternal  spirit  and  always  have  had  it,  and 
mean  to  keep  close  to  my  friends."  The  possession  of 
a  spirit  of  this  nature  is  a  guarantee  that  good  deeds 
follow  in  his  wake,  and  that  those  under  his  charge 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  interest  in  their  welfare.  We 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  noting  the  splendid  results 
Mr.  Edgecomb  has  attained  in  his  school,  and  are 
pleased  that  we  can  number  him  among  our  friends, 
as  his  personal  attributes  reflect  honor  upon  the  pro- 
fession. That  business  school  is  indeed  fortunate  in 
having  a  man  of  his  calibre  to  guide  its  destin\'. 


NEWS    NOTES. 

Under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Mr.  Gumpp,  the 
new  commercial  department  in  the  Kearney,  Nebr.. 
High  School  is  steadily  growing.  Although  he  but 
recently  took  charge  of  the  department,  his  methods 
are  proving  very  popular  in  furthering  the  cause-  of 
commercial  education.  As  Mr.  Gumpp's  time  is  so 
fully  occupied  in  his  department,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  place  the  supervision  of  the  grades  in  charge  of 
J.  A.  Stryker,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  of  that 
city.  ]\Ir.  Stryker's  ability  is  well  known,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  those  under  his  instruction  will 
profit  greatly  by  his  able  counsel. 

James  Maher,  who  was  obliged  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion with  Duff's  College,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  in  March 
on  account  of  ill  health,  advises  that  he  spent  the  sum- 
mer out  of  doors  and  is  now  completely  recovered. 
He  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Marion,  Ind.. 
Piusiness  College  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Sherman,  Tex.,  Business  College  is  planning 
to  erect  a  new  home  for  the  school,  as  the  present 
c|uarters  are  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
large  attendance  it  is  now  enjoying.  Mr.  Ivy  reports 
that  the  enrollment  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  larger 
than   ever  before. 

Business  schools  in  the  South  have  shown  a  marked 
improvement  during  the  past  few  years.  The  number 
is  rapidly  increasing,  due  to  the  development  of  other 
industries,  which  creates  a  larger  demand  for- stenogra- 
phers and  bookkeepers.  The  teachers  are  being  bet- 
ter paid  than  ever  before,  which  has  had  a  tendency 
to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction.  The  past  summer 
has  been  a  prosperous  time  for  the  schools,  and  now 
that  cool  weather  is  at  hand  and  a  heavy  crop  of  cotton 
in'  sight  a  greatly  increased  attendance  is  expected. 

Charles  W.  Hand,  Vice-President  of  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company,  is  greatly  bereaved  in  the  death 
after  a  prolonged  illness  of  his  tenderly  loved  com- 
])anion,  Mrs.  Julia  Ellmaker  Hand,  who  passed  away 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  en  August  19.  .They  were  married 
in  1882,  and  have  resided  in  Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Hand 
was  a  most  active  worker  in  the  several  women's  or- 
ganizations in  connection  with  the  Lafayette  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  Four  daughters  mourn  the  de- 
parture of  a  most  affectionate  mother. 

The  Davis-Wagner  Business  College  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  is  highly  prosperous.  Every  section  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  has  its  representatives  in  the  col- 
lege, and  Cuba  and  Spain  also.  Over  300  students  are 
enrolled  this  year. 

Harold  F.  King,  formerly  of  Iloulton,  Me.,  has  en- 
tered Bowdoin  College  to  complete  his  education. 

This  office  is  the  recipient  of  an  invitation  to  attend 
a  concert  given  by  the  school  of  music  of  Parsons 
Business  College,  Parsons,  Kans.  J.  C.  Olson,  presi- 
dent of  the  school,  has  met  with  great  success  in  his 
work,  and  has  just  cause  to  feel  proud  of  the  reputa- 
tion his  school  bears. 
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N.  S.  Smith,  of  Toby's  Practical  Business  College, 
Waco,  Texas,  has  sent  us  a  sketch  of  the  new  home 
being  erected  for  that  school.  The  building  will  have 
165  feet  frontage  and  a  depth  of  60  feet.  It  will 
have  three  stories  and  a  basement,  and  when  com- 
pleted it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  most  elaborately  equipped  business  schools 
in  tile  country.  Spacious  class  rooms  have  been  pro- 
vided, as  well  as  a  lecture  hall,  library,  lodge  and  re- 
ception rooms,  offices  and  a  gymnasium.  The  school 
is  enjoying  an  unusually  large  attendance,  students 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  recognized 
as  a  leader  in  its  field  because  of  the  progressive  spirit 
displayed  by  its  proprietors  and  the  practical  manner 
in  which  the  students  are  prepared  for  positions  in 
the  business  world. 

C.  V.  Grumley,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
National  Shorthand  Teachers'  Association,  will  have 
charge  of  the  shorthand  department  in  the  Beutel 
IJusiness  College,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  this  year. 

The  commercial  schools  in  Rhode  Island  are  experi- 
encing a  prosperous  season,  as  the  attendance  is  the 
largest  they  have  enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years.  A 
spirit  of  co-operation  exists  amone  the  proprietors  of 
the  schools,  which  insures  good  results  being  accom- 
plished, as  each  may  benefit  by  the  experience  of 
others  in  raising  their  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  business  schools  in  Illinois  are  also  reporting 
an  increase  in  attendance.  The  business  department 
of  the  Elgin  Academy  reports  a  large  enrollment. 
O.  J.  Penrose,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  department 
for  the  past  eight  years,  will  also  take  charge  of  some 
of  the  classes  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  that  city  during 
the  winter  months. 

D.  I.  Rowe,  of  the  McDonald  Business  Institute, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  reports  that  that  school  is  enjoying 
a  large  attendance,  and  that  a  most  successful  year 
is  expected.  In  writing  concerning  the  club  he  organ- 
ized for  The  Business  Journal  he  makes  the  following 
statement,  which  no  doubt  covers  the  experience  of 
other  clubbers :  "It  is  sometimes  hard  to  get  students 
to  realize  that  that  penny-a-week  investment  will  yield 
ten  times  the  returns  that  ten  times  the  investment 
in  almost  any  other  line  will  yield,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true."  The  business  man  is  now  demanding  a 
better  grade  of  handwriting  on  the  part  of  his  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  such  subjects  as 
business  English,  commercial  law,  salesmanship  and 
advertising,  and  the  student  will  find,  as  Mr.  Rowe 
has  said,  that  he  cannot  invest  to  better  advantage 
the  small  amount  necessary  to  secure  a  periodical  that 
will  aid  in  preparing  him  for  a  responsible  position. 

J.  Percy  Page,  who  now  has  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial department  in  the  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  Collegiate 
Institute,  will  on  November "  1  leave  for  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  where  he  will  assume  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
mercial department  in  the  high  school  of  that  city. 
Mr.  Page,  although  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  has 


attained  a  position  that  would  be  a  credit  to  a  man 
many  years  his  senior,  and  his  success  should  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  other  young  men.  Although  a 
native  of  this  country  by  birth,  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  has  been  spent  in  Canada.  The  struggle  to  secure 
an  education  only  served  to  increase  his  ambition.  He 
secured  his  first  position  as  instructor  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  he  has  climbed  rapidly  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. Starting  at  a  meagre  salary,  he  has  made 
his  services  so  valuable  that  his  new  position  will 
bring  him  an  income  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
That  ambition,  coupled  with'  proper  application  of 
one's  talents,  will  bring  a  just  reward  is  well  exempli- 
fied by  Mr.  Page's  achievement. 

T.  H.  Gatlin,  of  the  Abilene,  Texas,  Business  Col- 
lege, reports,  a  large  September  enrollment,  and  a  most 
successful  year  is  anticipated.  But  few  changes  were 
made  in  the  faculty  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  insures 
the  same  high  standard  of  instruction  being  main- 
tained by  this  school. 

From  New  Hampshire  comes  the  report  that  the 
business  schools  are  showing  an  increase  in  the  enroll- 
ment. The  schools  in  this  State  are  well  known  for 
their  high  efficiency  and  well  deserve  the  prosperous 
year  that  is  before  them. 

The  Bristol  County  Business  College,  at  Taunton, 
Mass.,  opened  its  season  this  year  with  a  new  man- 
agement and  an  addition  to  its  teaching  staff.  The 
new  manager  is  M.  D.  Zimmerman,  who  comes  from 
Minneapolis,  where  he  has  been  teaching  for  six  years. 
A  new  instructor  in  shorthand  is  added  to  the  staff, 
also  a  new  branch  of  instruction,  that  of  Salesmanship 
and  Business  Efficiency,  which  will  give  a  great  ad- 
vance to  the  patronage  of  this  well-known  school. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  has  several  popular  commercial 
schools,  one  of  the  oldest  being  Griffin's  Springfield 
Business  School,  in  the  center  of  the  city,  which  opens 
its  fall  campaign  with  a  large  registration  and  a  most 
desirable  dlass  of  students.  Another  is  the  Bay  Path 
Institute,  on  Armory  Hill,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the. 
city,  which  has  grown  rapidly  since  1897  in  influence 
and  prestige.  Within  two  years  the  attendance  has 
doubled,  and  the  prospects  for  a  large  increase  are 
very  bright. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Union  Typewriter 
Company  the  board  of  directors  voted  to  order  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  plants  of  the  Rem- 
ington Company  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  it  having  been  found 
that  tlie  present  ability  of  the  company  to  fill  orders  is 
not  equal  to  the  demand. 

According  to  the  Government  report,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 250,000  women  employed  in  the  United 
States  as  typewriter  operators.  The  statistics  for  1912 
show  that  in  the  City  of  New  York  there  are  at  least 
100,000  women  engaged  in  stenographic  work. 

George  I>.  Crisp,  of  Williamsburg,  Mich.,  has  taken 
a  position  with  the  Mosher  &  Lampman  Business  Col- 
lege, Omaha,  Neb. 
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The  Chillicothe,  Mo..  Business  College  has  just  en- 
tered upon  its  twenty-third  year  of  successful  achieve- 
ment with  the  largest  enrollment  in  its  history.  This 
school  has  no  summer  vacation,  it  being  open  all  the 
year.  A  stenotype  has  been  installed,  which  has 
aroused  considerable  interest  among  the  students.  The 
commercial  department,  which  is  under  the  able  su- 
pervision of  J.  D.  Rice,  is  doing  very  thorough  work, 
as  each  year  many  of  the  graduates  take  positions  as 
commercial  instructors  and  reflect  credit  on  the  school 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties. 
A  spirit  of  enthusiasm  pervades  the  school,  making 
the  work  of  the  instructors  and  students  alike  much 
lighter,  and  as  a  result  each  year  marks  the  establish- 
ment of  an  enviable  record. 

A.  Ragland,  of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College, 
Dallas,  Texas,  reports  that  the  new  home  of  the  school 
is  being  rapidly  filled  with  students  and  that  a  most 
successful  year  is  confidently  expected  by  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  Hickox  Shorthand  School,  in  Boston,  enters 
upon  its  thirty-fourth  year  under  especially  favorable 
auspices.  It  is  announced  as  one  of  tlie  oldest  short- 
hand schools  in  America,  having  been  founded  by 
William  Hickox  in  1879.  Mi".  Hickox  has  just  retired 
personally  from  the  instruction  field.  The  school  will 
be  conducted  by  his  son,  William  Hickox,  jr.  The 
school  has  a  very  desirable  location,  looking  out  upon 
Copley  Square,  with  the  Public  Library  and  the  Cop- 
ley Plaza  Hotel  on  contiguous  sites.  The  high  stand- 
ing of  the  Hickox  School  is  well  known  throughout 
New  England. 

D.  M.  Hammond,  formerly  instructor  in  the  New 
Albany  Business  College,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  is  now 
associated  with  the  Barnes  Commercial  School,  Den- 
ver, Col,  which  had  last  year  nearly  a  thousand  stu- 
dents. 

The  stenographers  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  have  organ- 
ized a  Stenographers'  Efficiency  Qub,  the  meetings 
being  devoted  to  dictation  and  studies  in  diiTerent 
lines  of  stenographic  work,  encouraging  friendly  rela- 
tions and  establishing  an  employment  bureau. 

The  sales  of  typewriting  machines  in  recent  weeks 
are  most  remarkable.  The  several  national  companies 
are  doing  a  booming  business.  One  of  the  prominent 
companies  reported  orders  for  .S,800  in  excess  of  the 
output,  a  gain  of  some  1,100  back  orders  in  one  week. 

The  Underwood  Typewriter  Company  will  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Annual  Business  Show,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  in  the  professional  typewriter  con- 
test by  Florence  E.  Wilson,  Rose  Fritz,  H.  O.  Blaisdell 
and  others. 

The  Northampton  Commercial  College,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  had  a  total  registration  of  120  students 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  with  the  expectation 
of  150  shortly.  That  thriving  city  will  afford  a  most 
appreciative  body  of  young  people  for  the  various 
departments. 


Forty  years  of  history  are  behind  Lawrence  Busi- 
ness College,  at  Lawrence.  Kansas,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1869,  and  in  it  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  have  received  their  business  education.  W.  H. 
Ouackenbush  is  president,  and  E.  S.  Weatherby  su- 
perintendent. The  institution  is  centrally  located, 
lighted  on  aill  sides,  steam-heated  and  having  gas  and 
electric  lights  for  night  service.  A  corps  of  earnest, 
capable  instructors,  ruled  by  the  dominant  spirit  of  the 
highest  and  the  best,  makes  this  school  emii'ently  suc- 
cessful. 

George  D.  Ziegler  has  become  the  official  court  ste- 
nographer for  the  Union  County  courts  in  New  Jer- 
sey, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Robert 
Lightfoot.  Mr.  Ziegler  was  a  former  associate  of  Mr. 
Lightfoot  and  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  fill  this  im- 
portant position. 

The  Metropolitan  Business  College,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  is  taking  a  new  location  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  of  the  Keble  Building,  on  Summit  Street.  The 
new  headquarters  will  be  larger  than  those  formerly 
occupied. 

Some  of  the  women  stenographers  of  Chicago  have 
formed  an  association,  under  the  title  of  The  Stenog- 
raphers' Sufifrage  Alliance,  and  will  hold  monthly 
meetings,  at  which  addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
prominent  sufifragists  and  speakers  interested  in  civic 
or  social  reforms. 

The  Sisters  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  on  Kingsbridge  road. 
New  York  City,  have  opened  a  business  school,  giving 
a  complete  course  in  stenography,  typewriting  and 
bookkeeping.  The  Sisters  promise  the  most  thorough 
work. 

The  Bismarck  Business  College,  Bismarck,  N.  D., 
finds  a  large  and  growing  clientele  this  fall.  It  is 
under  the  control  of  Mrs.  C.  M.  Dahl.  Leroy  Green, 
of  Mankato,  Minn.,  becomes  the  principal  of  the 
school. 


WITH   THE   BUSINESS  TRAINERS. 

N.  Irving  Cross,  a  young  commercial  teacher,  has 
taken  a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Lin-, 
coin  High  School,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Grant  A.  Karns,  for  the  last  three  years  at  the 
head  of  the  commercial  work  of  York  University, 
York,  Neb.,  has  taken  a  position  as  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Muscatine,  Iowa,  High 
School. 

Miss  Lillian  Eaton,  of  South  Hamilton,  Mass., 
last  year,  has  been  chosen  as  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  Gushing  Academy,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Miss  Madeline  Slade  is  a  new  assistant  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Holyoke  High  School,  Holyoke.  Mass. 

A.  A.  Eaton  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  Brown 
Schools  in  St.  Louis  this  year. 

Ralph  O.  Kirtley.  of  Tipton,  Ind.,  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  High 
School. 
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J.  Hilton  Glass,  of  Anadarko,  Okla.,  will  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  High  School. 

N.  A.  Campbell,  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  has  se- 
cured a  position  in  the  American  Business  College, 
Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Ethel  C.  Sawyer,  of  Jackson,  Minn.,  is  teaching 
in  the  Cumberland,  \Visconsin,  High  School. 

H.  B.  Immel,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  LaPort€,  Indiana, 
High   School. 

Miss  Mary  Ellison,  of  Norway,  Mich.,  is  supcr- 
\ising  penmanship  and  teaching  shorthand  and  type- 
writing in  the  Crystal  Falls,  Mich.,  Public  Schools. 

Miss  Helen  B.  Hunt,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is  now  teach- 
ing commercial  work  in  the  Camden.  N.  J.,  High 
School. 

Miss  Nellie  L.  Doane,  of  x\uburn,  Maine,  has  been 
added  to  the  teaching  staff  of  Drake  Business  Col- 
lege, East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Miss  Ida  C.  Johnson,  an  excellent  commercial  teach- 
er, has  accepted  a  ])osition  as  cDmmercial  teacher  in 
the  Sandwich,  111.,  High  School. 

Miss  Arleen  Carmichael,  of  Hudson.  Mich.,  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Melrose,  Minn.,  High  School. 

Lester  P.  Wager,  of  Hector,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new  teacher 
in  the  New  Britain  Commercial  College,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Miss  Clara  Haas  has  been  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Madison,  Minn., 
High   School. 

Frank  J.  Lorenz,  of  Palms,  Mich.,  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  Link  Business  College,  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho. 

Robert  Pilling  and  S.  B.  Johnson  are  new  com- 
mercial teachers  this  year  in  Link's  Business  Col- 
lege, Boise,  Idaho. 

O.  W.  Thomas,  of  Dayton,  \a...  is  to  have  charge 
of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Maury  High  School. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  this  year. 

Carl  Solberg,  of  Elk  ]\lound,  Wisconsin,  is  a  new 
teacher  in  the  Northampton,  Mass.,  Commercial 
School. 

AL  D.  Zimmerman,  recently  engaged  as  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Bristol  County  Business  School, 
Taunton,  Mass.,  has  bought  the  school  of  G.  H.  Gil- 
bert. 

H.  \.  Holaday  follows  E.  V.  Graves  as  head  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Calumet,  Mich., 
High  School. 

Raymond  W.  Carr  is  supervising  penmanship  in 
the  I\Iiddletown,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 

Miss  Emma  Thebiay  has  taken  a  position  in  the 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  High  School. 

J.  W.  Alexander  has  been  aded  to  the  staff  of  the 
Holden  School,  Laurium,  Mich.,  as  a  commercial 
teacher. 

L.  D.  Nation,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  signed  a  con- 
tract to  teach  in  the  Mosher  &  Lampman  Business  Col- 
lege. Omaha.  Neb.  


E.  D.  DeGraw  has  been  elected  to  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Crookston,  Minn.,  High  School. 

A  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Grafton,  North 
Dakota,  High  School,  is  Miss  Helen  McGuire,  of 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  L^niversity  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  position  as  teacher  of  telegraphv  in  the  State 
L^niversity  Preparatory  School,  Tonkawa,  Okla.,  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Walter  H.  Hopkins, 
of  Cairo,  111. 

James  R.  Mahoney,  for  many  years  at  Tonkawa. 
Okla.,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  commercial  work  in 
the  Bulkeley  School,  New  London,  Conn. 

The  position  last  year  held  by  George  W.  MacDow 
is  tilled  this  year  by  Mr.  Edgworth,  of  Sigfried,  Pa., 
he  now  being  in  the  Holyoke,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Thos,  A.  De  Costa,  of  Biickfield,  Me.,  has  been  chosen 
supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  Houlton,  Me.,  public 
schools. 

J.  W.  Jones,  formerly'  in  charge  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment in  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Columbia  Busi- 
ness  College,   of   that   city. 

H.  G.  Kidd,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  Business  College,  to  teach  com- 
mercial work  there  this  year. 

L.  O.  Clement,  of  Central  Square,  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
taken  a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Schenec- 
tady  Business   College,   Schenectady,   N.  Y. 

E.  W.  Keenan,  of  Barneston,  Pa.,  is  to  teach  commer- 
cial subjects  in  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  High  School  this 
year. 

L.  M.  Carter,  of  Yale,  111.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  High  School. 

Miss  Anna  T.  Carey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant-commercial  teacher  in  the  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,   High   School. 

E.  J.  Goddard,  last  year  with  Banks'  Business  College, 
Philadelphia,  has  taken  a  position  as  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department  in  the  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  High 
School. 

The  Kingston,  Pa.,  High  School  has  added  Miss  Anna 
E.  Townsend,  of  Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J.,  to  its 
staff  as  a  commercial  teacher. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Jay,  who  for  some  years  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  shorthand  department  of  Blair's  Business 
College,  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been  engaged  as  a  teacher 
to  head  the  commercial  work  in  the  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
High  School. 

Alvin  C.  Hart,  last  year  with  Heeb's  School.  Indianap- 
lis,  is  now  a  men-ber  of  the  faculty  of  Barnes  Business 
College,  St.  Louis,  Mo: 

The  commercial  work  in  the  Sparta.  Wis..  High  School 
is  now  in  charge  of  Fred  O.  Signs,  who  last  year  taught 
similar  work  in  the  day  school  of  the  Portland,  Oregon, 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Basil  Perkins,  of  Hudson,  N.  H.,  is  a  new  teacher  in 
the   Bristol   County   Business  School,  Taunton,   Mass. 

J.  T.  Butt,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  is  now  head  of  the 
shorthand  department  of  the  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  Y.  M. 
C.   A. 

The  commercial  work  in  the  Haverhill.  Mass.,  High 
School  is  in  charge  of  Ralph  Stevens,  who  last  year  held 
a  similar  position  in  the  Dedham,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Miss  Flora  Gordon  is  now  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
Laconia   Business   College,   Laconia,   N.   H. 

Miss  Maggie  Burrell  is  teaching  commercial  branches 
in  the  Oconto  Falls,  Wis..  Hiuh  School. 
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Pottsville,  Pa.,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the 
Southern  Alberta  Business  College,  Medicine  Hat,  Al- 
berta. 

Herbert  Heaney,  for  many  years  with  the  College  of 
Commerce,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial work  in  the  Michigan  Business  and  Normal  Col- 
lege, Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The  position  was  formerly  held 
by  Mr.  Cooley. 

The  Globe  Business  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  en- 
gaged H.  H.  Kloepping  to  teach  commercial  work  in 
their   school. 

The  position  as  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the 
Omaha  Public  Schools  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of 
Mr.   Peed,  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

L.  C.  Smith,  of  Enid,  Okla.,  is  a  new  commercial 
t  -icher  in   the   Albion,   Nebraska,   High   School. 

Sydney  L.  Angell,  of  Streator,  HI.,  has  closed  a  con- 
tract with  Beckley  Institute,  Beckley.  W.  Va.  He  is  to 
teach  the  usual   commercial  work. 

Bruce  Jeffries,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Canada  Busi- 
ness College,  Chatham,  Ontario,  is  teaching  commercial 
work  in  the  Dominion  Business  College,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Miss  Anna  Mulholland  has  been  elected  a  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Lawrence,  Mass.,  High  School. 

W.  C.  Rudisill,  of  Thomas,  Oklahoma,  is  in  charge  of 
the  bookkeeping  department  of  Brown's  Business  Col- 
lege,  Kansas   City,   Mo.,   this  year. 

Ray  Wilson  is  now  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  at 
Spencer's  Business  School,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

The  commercial  positions  in  the  Wheeling.  W.  Va., 
High  School  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  S.  C. 
Diver,  recently  of  Banks'  Business  College,  Philadelphia, 
and  W.  F.  Paulus,  last  year  of  \'entura.  California. 

Lyle  S.  Turner,  who  attended  Ferris  Institute,  Big 
Rapids,  Mich.,  during  the  past  summer,  is  teaching  in 
the   Northwestern   Business   College,   Chicago,   111. 

A.  P.  Mueb  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Otero  County  Commercial 
High  School,   La  Junta,   Colorado. 

Miss  Adele  Rowland,  of  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  is  a  nev/ 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Spring  City,  Pa.,  High  School. 

The  position  as  head  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Meriden,  Conn.,  High  School  was  given  to  R.  C.  Cle- 
ment,  of   Palmer,   Mass. 

Stephen  Labadie,  formerly  of  the  Soo  High  School, 
near  Detroit,  lias  been  selected  as  the  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Cass  High  School,  Detroit. 


TO  THE  TELEPHONE  OPERATOR. 

You  hold  your  hand  on  the  nation's  pulse; 

You  answer  its  every  need. 
In  panic,   disaster,  sorrow  or  joy 

They  call  and  you  give  them  heed. 

It  may  be  fair,  or  the  wild  storm  lage. 

Or  the  deeps  of  the  sea  give  way; 
The  world  recks  not,  so  you  answer  its  calls. 

.A.nd  it   will  not   brook   delay. 

You've  been  tried  by  fire  and  tried  by  flood 
At  noon  and  the  night's  dark  hours. 

And  you  proved  pure  gold  in  the  flaming  mould 
Of  the  test  of  those  mighty  powers. 

You're  far  out  front  on   the   firin.g  line. 

In  the  thick  of  life's  busy  whirl. 
And  the  world  owes  a  debt  it  can  never  pay 

To  the  soft-voiced  telephone  girl. 
—  H.  M.  Brush,    in  New  York  Telephone  Review. 


A  WISE  WOMAN'S   "COMMANDMENTS." 

Miss  Helen  Lee  Brooks,  a  stenographer  employed  in 
the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  olifices  at  Mattoon,  Illinois,  pre- 
sents the  following  excellent  ten  commandments  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Illinois  Central  Magazine: 

Thou  shalt  have  no  other  employer  before  thine  own, 
but  shalt  render  to  him  only  faithful  and  diligent  service 
and  loyally  guard  his  interests.  And  if  thou  labor  for  a 
"soulless  corporation"  thou  shalt  do  likewise. 

Thou  shalt  not  speak  lightly  or  flippantly  of  thy  em- 
ployer, nor  prate  of  his  shortcomings  to  strangers.  If  he 
require  admonition  let  it  be  administered  in  private. 

Sunday   Time   Own. 

Si.x  days  shalt  thou  labor  honestly  and  cheerfully,  but 
on  Sunday  thou  shalt  don  thy  good  clothes  and  go  faith- 
fully to  church  or  spend  the  day  as  thou  seest  fit. 

Thou  shalt  honor  thy  employer,  if  he  be  worthy  of  thy 
respect;  and  if  not  thou  shalt  skidoo  and  find  another 
job. 

Thou  shalt  not  kill  nor  maim  the  intent  of  thy  em- 
ployer's words  by  misreading  thy  notes;  but  if  he  makes 
a  slip  and  wounds  his  mother  tongue,  thou  shalt  silently 
repair   the   damage. 

Thou  shalt  not  study  the  face  of  the  clock  toward  .S 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  if  thou  hast  performed  all 
thy  duties  thy  employer  should  allow  thee  to  depart  in 
peace. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal  thy  employer's  time  by  coming 
late  to  thy  work;  neither  shalt  thou  pilfer  his  stationery 
oi   postage  stamps,  nor  anything  that  is  his. 

"Fair  Play"  Urged. 

Thou  shalt  play  the  game  fairly  and  not  seek  to  ad- 
vance  thyself  by  injuring  any  of  thy  associates. 

Thou  shalt  not  tattle  thy  employer's  afifairs,  remember- 
ing if  thou  wouldst  be  trusted  thou  must  show  thyself 
worthy  of  confidence. 

Finally,  thou  wilt  (if  thou  be  wise)  study  thy  employer 
diligently  that  thou  niayst  learn  how  best  he  can  be  man- 
aged, for  he  must  not  always  have  his  own  way,  but  must 
think  he  has. 


In  his  recent  address  on  "Education  and  the  Voter," 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Franklin  Mac Veagh,. said: 

"I  am  eager  to  see  political  education  take  its  place  at 
the  head  of  the  line  of  vocational  education,  though  with 
its  own  less  strenuous  methods  and  its  own  more  ca- 
tholic inspirations.  For  it  is  vocational  education  of  the 
highest  order;  and  association  with  it  would  be  good  for 
all  other  education  for  vocations.  Other  vocational  edu- 
cation, with  all  its  admitted  claims,  will  unduly  incline  to 
the  bread-and-butter  side  of  life  rather  than  to  the 
higher  and  spiritual  sides,  unless  it  is  always  given  its 
proper  touch  and  interlacing  with  higher,  nobler  and  more 
disinterested  things  of  education  and  personal  training. 

"The  main  thing,  however,  in  direct  political  educatioii 
is  not  special  courses  of  study;  but  the  introduction  into 
the  educational  habit  of  a  consciousness  that  the  student, 
whether  very  young  or  not,  must  sooner  or  later  come 
into  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  that  upon 
them  and  others  like  them  will  rest  the  political  and 
social  interests  of  the  nation.  What  is  especially  impor- 
tant is  that  there  shall  be  running,  as  a  continuous  thread 
throughout  all  education  the  consciousness  that  we  are 
training  the  student,  not  only  to  make  a  living  or  a  for- 
tune, not  only  to  get  happiness,  not  only  to  be  useful  in 
daily  occupation,  not  only  to  produce  art  or  literature  or 
to  forward  science,  but  also  to  take  part  as  a  trustee  and 
representative,   in   govfrnin.g  the   nation," 
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SUCCESSFUL    TEACHING    OF    PENMANSHIP    IN 
THE  BUSINESS  SCHOOL. 

By   M.   A.   Adams,   Marietta,   Ohio.        (Read   at   Spokane 
Meeting.) 

1.— PERSONALITY. 
N  the  rush  and  activity  of  present  day  meth- 
ods but  few  give  any  countenance  to  the 
tremendous  force  that  has  indelibly  written 
the  names  of  educators  on  the  pages  of 
history.  Yet  these  forces  are  ever  present 
be  considered  in  estimating  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  teacher  in  any  line.  This  power  has  been 
designated  by  several  titles,  viz.:  personal  magnetism, 
force  of  character,  etc.  Successful  teachers  of  penman- 
ship must  have  this  force  or  power  in  order  to  secure  the 
proper   results   from  his   efforts. 

There  is  a  very  close  relation  between  the  personality 
of  a  teacher  and  his  success.  The  broader  our  person- 
ality, the  greater  our  success  in  the  schoolroom.  These 
are  some  of  the  relations  that  must  exist  between  the 
pupil  and  teacher,  and  if  neglected  will  drive  the  teacher 
over  the  brink  of  a  fatal  precipice,  before  he  knows  where 
he  is.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  start  life's  work  with  that 
assured  conviction  to  which  experience  has  led  our  most 
successful   men. 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  in  order  to  learn 
to  write  well  there  must  first  be  a  desire  or  an  interest 
aroused,  and  this  is  brought  about  in  getting  the  student 
to  see  the  necessity  of  being  a  good  penman  in  order 
to  commercialize  his  practical  business  knowledge.  Since 
it  is  .  impossible  to  get  results  without,  the  first  thing 
necessary  is  the  arrest  of  the  pupil's  interest.  He  must  be 
led  to  realize  that  there  are  ideals  common  to  all  conser- 
vative, thinking  people.  In  short,  let  us  teach  our  pupils 
first,  last,  and  always  to  think  and  to  think  accurately. 
The  old  adage,  "Practice  makes  perfect,"  is  false  in  my 
estimation.  I  would  supply  the  word  intelligent,  and 
say:  "Intelligent  practice  makes  perfect." 

2.— OBSERVATION. 

"How  to  observe"  is  very  essential  in  the  development 
of  a  practical  handwriting.  It  is  astonishing  how  we 
go  to  our  work  with  our  eyes  open  and  yet  see  nothing. 
We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  teaching  how  to  observe, 
but  must  teach  how  to  observe  accurately. 

This  relative  principle  governs  classification.  I  first 
teach  the  pupils  the  need  of  observing  carefully  the  points 
of  similarity,  and  along  with  these  the  most  striking 
points  of  difference.  The  similarity  of  i  and  t.  Extend- 
ing a  line  from  the  dot  of  i  to  the  body  of  the  letter  I 
have  the  principal  part  of  t;  i,  u,  w,  in  having  angles  at 
the  top  and  curves  at  the  base  line;  v,  w,  b,  having  the 
same  finish  and  a,  d,  g,  in  which  you  will  note  that  tlierc 
is  a  small  a  in  each  letter,  etc.  Every  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet has  a  letter  that  is  similar  and  the  figures  can  be  ar- 
ranged into  two  groups  very  nicely  as  follows: 

The  first  group  would  be  1  4  6  7  9.  In  this  group  the 
figure  ,1  is  the  principal  stroke,  as  you  will  notice  that 
all  the  figures  in  the  group  are  more  or  less  composed 
of  the  figure  1. 

The  second  group  is  made  up  of  the  figures  2  3  5  8. 
Nearly  all  the  strokes  are  curves. 

My  purpose  in  teaching  the  similarity  of  letters  and 
figures  is  to  lead  them  to  realize  that  it  is  not  difficult 
for  them  to  become  practical  penmen  and  do  away  with 
the  idea  of  "natural  born  penmen." 

I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  any  one  to  teach  writing 
with  any  degree  of  success  before  the  student  has  been 
taught  to  observe  closely.  It  is  through  the  habit  of 
observation  that  the  pupil  learns  to  become  his  own 
critic.     When   I   have   succeeded   in    teaching  the   student 


to  observe  and  criticise  his  work,  I  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal.  It  is  easy  to  cultivate  a  finished  product, 
but  difficult  to  create  an  ideal  beyond  criticism. 

3.  EARNESTNESS. 

The  third  great  essential  quality  of  a  teacher  is  "earnest- 
ness." No  teacher  can  interest  his  pupils  unless  he  is  in 
earnest.  Whatever  else  he  lacks,  he  must  have  enthusi- 
asm. Enthusiasm  is  contagious  and  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  elements  in  strengthening  the  relative  import- 
ance of  pedagogical  qualifications.  Experience  and  ob- 
servation have  taught  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  impress 
upon  the  pupil's  mind  the  relative  importance  of  practical 
writing  without  that  tmmistakable  earnestness  which  comes 
only  through  a  consciousness  of  ability.  A  large  percentage 
of  penmanship  teachers  cannot  go  to  the  board  and  har- 
monize mind  and  muscle.  I  mean  by  harmony  of  mind 
that  the  teacher  will  explain  a  principle  accurately  and 
illustrate  it  inaccurately  by  mixing  his  turns  and  angles 
in  such  a  way  as  to  confuse  his  pupil.  I  think  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  a  good  writer  at 
the  board  as  well  as  the  pen  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results  in  his  teaching. 

4.— METHOD. 

A  very  important  feature  which  I  sliall  present  for  your 
consideration  is  the  manner  of  handling  the  work  or  the 
scoolroom.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me- for  drawing  largely 
upon  my  own  experience.  Experience  is  an  expensive 
and  valuable  teacher  by  which  I  have  profited  greatly. 
Position  must  precede  conception,  or  form  and  concep- 
tion must  precede  motion.  I  first  place  a  form  before  my 
pupils  so  simple  that  the  most  inaccurate  mind  can  com- 
prehend its  every  detail.  This  having  been  accomplished, 
I  lead  the  class  to  carefully  study  the  details  of  the  copy. 
I  then  fall  back  on  tlie  recognized  principle  that  the 
vigorous  growth  of  every  function  of  existence  depends 
upon  exercise,  and  that  the  measure  of  the  student's 
vitality  is  the  measure  of  his  power.  The  success  I  have 
had  as  a  teacher  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  use  very  few 
copies,  and  these  selected  with  great  care.  A  few  exer- 
cises in  connection  with  simple  letters,  words  and  sen- 
tences, incorporating  the  fundamental  principles,  consti- 
tute my  working  basis.  Repetition  is  the  secret  of  de- 
velopment in  any  accomplishment  that  is  governed  bv 
the  laws  of  growth.  Ten  simple  copies  practised  a  hun- 
dred times  each  will  produce  better  results  than  one 
hundred  copies  practised  ten  times  each.  Therefore,  I 
have  a  course  of  ISO  copies  in  a  wall  frame  three  feet  by 
sixteen  feet.  To  the  right 'of  each  copy  are  placed  in- 
structions and  suggestions  for  practising  it.  Each  student 
is  asked  to  prepare  from  one  to  two  pages  of  each  copy. 
You  will  know  from  this  that  a  student  has  considerable 
practice  work  before  he  finishes  a  course.  I  call  for 
from  one  to  three  pages  a  day,  but  never  over  three.  If 
the  student  fails  to  follow  instructions  his  work  is  returned 
to  liim  for  correction.  The  work  has  to  reach  a  certain 
standard  before  it  is  passed.  The  course  I  have  outlined 
briefly  is  intended  for  home  practice  work  as  well  as  at 
school.  There  are  other  detailed  essentials  which  I  use 
in  my  work  that  I  should  be  glad  to  discuss,  but  it  would 
be  infringing  upon  your  tiine.  If  I  have  in  any  way 
suggested  something  of  helpfulness  to  even  one  of  us 
I  shall  feel  that  to  tlie  honor  and  pleasure  accorded  me 
a  reward  has  been  added. 


The  Bliss  Business  Colleg^e,  Lewiston,  Me.,  starts 
well  on  its  fall  campaign.  R.  C.  Haynes  is  principal ; 
C.  \y.  Chase,  a.ssistant  principal,  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial department,  and  Miss  Grace  Hill,  head  of  the 
shorthand  department.  This  school  is  capitalized  at 
$20,000. 
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TRANSCRIPT  OF  \VILSON'S  NOTES. 

Of  late  considerable  newspaper  space  has  been  de- 
voted to  disseminating  the  information  that  Governor 
Wilson  is  a  proficient  shorthand  writer,  using  the 
Graham  system  with  special  word  signs  of  his  own. 
An   examination   of   his   notes   proves   that  he   has  a 
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GOVERNOR    WILSON'S    NOTES. 
(Reduced     One-Third.) 

1 

thorough  knowledge  of  this  system,  and  that  he  ad- 
heres very  closely  to  the  standard  text.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  transcript  of  his  notes : 

"have  employed  them,  have  not  been  a  means  of  set- 
ting up  an  equitable  and  systematic  'protection,'  but 
a  method  of  fostering  special  privilege.  They  have 
madi  it  easy  to  establish  monopoly  in  our  domestic 


markets.  Trusts  have  owed  their  origin  and  their 
secure  power  to  them.  The  economic  freedom  of  our 
people,  our  prosperity  in  trade,  our  untrammeled  en- 
ergy in  manufacture  depend  upon  their  reconsidera- 
tion from  top  to  bottom  in  an  entirely  different  spirit. 
We  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  business  of  a 
country  like  ours  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  changes 
in  legislation  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  built  up,  how- 
ever ill-advisedly,  upon  tariff  schedules  written  in  the 
way  I  have  indicated,  and  its  foundations  must  not  be 
too  radically  or  too  suddenly  disturbed.  When  we  act 
we  should  act  with  caution  and  prudence,  like  men 
who  know  what  they  are  about,  and  not  like  those  in 
love  with  a  theory.  It  is  obvious  that  the  changes  we 
make  should  be  made  only  at  such  a  rate  and  in  such 
a  way  as  will  least  interfere  with  the  normal  and 
healthful  course  of  commerce  and  manufacture.  But 
we  shall  not  on  that  account  act  with  timidity,  or  as  if 
we  did  not  know  our  own  minds,  for  we  are  certain  of 
our  ground  and  of  our  object.  There  should  be  an 
immediate  revision,  and  it  should  be  downward,  un- 
hesitatingly and  steadily  downward. 

It  should  begin  with  the  schedules  which  have  been 
most  obviously  used  to  kill  competition  and  to  raise 
prices  in  the  United  States,  arbitrarily  and  without 
regard  to  the  prices  obtaining  elsewhere  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world;  and  it  should,  before  it  is  finished 
or  intermitted,  be  extended  to  every  item  in  every 
schedule  which  affords  any  opportunity  for  monopoly, 
for  special  advantage  to  limited  groups  of  beneficiar- 
ies, or  for  subsidized  control  of  any  kind  in  the  mar- 
kets or  the  enterprises  of  the  country;  until  special 
favors  of  every  sort  shall  have  heen  absolutely  with- 
drawn and  every  part  of  our  laws  of  taxation  shall 
have  been  transformed  from  a  system  of  govern- 
mental patronage  into  a  system  of  just  and  reasonable 
charges  which  shall  fall  where  they  will  create  the 
least  burden.  When  we  shall  have  done  that,  we  can 
fix  questions  of  revenue  and  of  business  adjustment 
in  a  new  spirit  and  with  clear  minds.  We  shall  be 
partners  with  all  the  business  men  of  the  country,  and 
a  day  of  freer,  more  stable  prosperity  shall  have 
dawned. 

There  has  been  no  more  demoralizing  influence 
in  our  politics  than  the  influence  of  tarifif  leg- 
islation,   the    influence    of    the    idea    that    the  gov- 
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ernment  was  the  grand  dispenser  of  favors,  the 
maker  and  unmaker  of  fortunes  and  of  opportunities 
such  as  certain  men  have  sought  in  order  to  control 
the  movement  of  trade  and  industry  throughout  the 
rontinent.  It  made  the  government  a  prize  to  be  cap- 
tured and  parties  a  means  of  effecting  the  capture.  It 
made  the  business  men  of  one  of  the  most  virile  and 
enterprising — " 


A    SUCCESSFUL    START    IN    LIFE. 

The  careers  of  those  who  make  a  success  in  this 
life  have  been  made  so  because  of  the  thorough  pre- 
paredness with  which  they  set  out  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  they  had  in  view.  There  was  no  wasted  en- 
ergy due  to  seeking  an  easier  pathway  to  success,  but 
every  efifort  was  concentrated  on  overcoming  ob- 
stacles and  making  a  pathway  for  themselves. 


E.     G.     CHILDS. 

The  above  is  an  illustration  of  a  young  man  who 
received  his  start  in  the  business  school  and  now  oc- 
cupies a  responsible  position  with  one  of  the  leading 
banking  firms  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Childs,  who  is 
the  son  of  E.  E.  Childs,  of  the  Childs  Business  Col- 
lege, Providence,  R.  I.,  after  attending  Worcester 
Academy  two  years  and  completing  the  high  school 
course  in  the  Pawtucket  High  School,  completed  the 
course  in  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  in  his  father's 
school,  decided  to  enter  the  professional  field  as  an 
instructor.  His  first  position  was  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department  in  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Business 
College  at  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
Meeting  with  pronounced  success  in  this  position,  the 
following  year  he  was  offered  an  increase  in  salary  to 
take  charge  of  the  commercial  department  in  a  high 
.school,  which  position  he  filled  with  great  credit  to 
himself  and  the  school. 

Mr.  Childs  is  a  firm  believer  in  making  the  most  of 
every  spare  moment  to  further  increase  one's  effi- 
ciencA 


pursue  the  advanced  course  in  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, graduating  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  C.  Al- 
though a  hard  worker,  Mr.  Childs  believes  in  proper 
recreation  and  takes  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  sports. 
He  played  two  years  on  the  champion  football  team 
of  Rhode  Island.  On  May  11,  1912,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Cadmus,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  he 
now  makes  that  city  his  residence. 


BUSINESS  ENGLISH,  THE  ART  OF  IMPRESSION. 

BUT,  it  may  be  objected,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
gain  a  very  definite  knowledge  of  the  man  or 
company  to  whom  you  write  a  letter  of  application, 
or  any  other  letter.  This  is  true,  but  even  in  "blind" 
advertisements  there  are  usually  hints  of  the  identity 
or  nature  of  the  employer.  If  these  are  lacking,  you 
can  still  rely  upon  certain  of  the  more  universal  traits 
of  human  nature. 

For  most  men  only  the  distinctive  has  an  appeal. 
The  rank  and  file  of  merely  good  applications  are  cast 
aside  for  the  one  that  is  different,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  difference.  Even  a  long  legal  envelope, 
a  special  delivery  stamp,  or  some  other  slight  variation 
from  the  common  run  has  effected  an  impression. 
And  many  letters  that  were  frankly  eccentric  have 
been  successful. 

In  response  to  an  advertisement  calling  for  a  cor- 
respondent, one  man  sent  a  letter  written  upon  bright 
red  paper.    It  read  as  follows ; 

"As  this  letter  stands  out  from  others  on  your  desk, 
so  will  my  work  stand  out  from  that  of  the  average 
correspondent." 

He  got  the  job. 

Another  advertisement  called  for  a  bookkeeper,  and 
asked  applicants  to  state  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected. One  man  sent  his  letter  in  the  form  of  a  neat 
balance  sheet,  in  which  his  qualifications  were  set  off 
against  the  salary  he  expected.  It  received  instant 
and  favorable  notice. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  element  of  chance  entering 
into  cases  like  this.  Without  knowing  something  of 
the  reader  you  cannot  hope  to  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression upon  him  every  time.  But  if  you  keep  in 
mind  the  question,  "What  does  he  want?"  you  are  not 
likely  to  go  far  astray. 

In  all  business  letters  the  same  principle  holds  good. 
Try  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  reader  and  adjust) 
yourself  to  it.  Remember  that  you  must  get  in  tune 
with  him,  not  he  with  you.  If  with  every  word  you 
write  you  have  him  in  mind,  you  should  make  the 
impression  you  desire,  the  impression  that  means 
profit  to  you. 

O.  W.  Burgess,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  High  School,  as  head 
of  the  commercial  work.  Mr.  Burgess  follows  J.  C. 
Evans,  at  Lockport. 


The    Connecticut     Business    College,    Middletown, 
Conn.,    reports    that   the   school   has   opened    in   good 
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ACQUIRING  HIGH  SPEED  IN  TYPEWRITING. 
By  J.  E.   Fuller, 

Author  of  the  "Touch  Writer." 
jfiRspCi^  FACT  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  accuracy 
^  A  (^  »u«i  not  be  sacrificed  under  any  con- 
fTiV  7)  ditions.  The  student  should  gradually 
\g«^^^-^  increase  his  speed  until  the  point  is 
reached  where  he  loses  control.  He  should  then  drop 
back  to  a  slower  speed  and  gradually  increase  to 
see  if  he  cannot  go  through  the  same  passage  at 
the  rate  which  was  at  first  impossible.  Now  and 
then  a  pupil  will  say  that  the  more  he  practices  a 
certain  exercise  the  more  errors  he  makes,  and  from 
this  he  argues  that  repetition  does  him  harm  rather 
than  good.  In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  quote  two 
questions  asked  by  piano  students  and  the  answers 
thereto  by  Josef  Hofman : 

After  I  have  studied  a  selection  for  a  while  it 
frequently  becomes  more  difficult  for  me  to  execute. 
*  *  *  What  causes  this?  When  1  reach  such  a 
stage,  is  it  better  to  restudy  it  or  to  lay  it  aside  for 
a    while  ? 

The  answer   was : 

Both.  Play  it  through  a  few  times  very  slowly 
and  with  the  utmost  clearness,  and  then  put  it  away 
for  about  ten  days.  By  your  quick  playing  you 
have  gradually  blurred  the  mental  impressions  of  the 
notes  and  figures.  Slow  playing  will  remove  the  blurs, 
and  the  pause  of  ten  days  suffices  to  make  the  newly 
cleaned  impression  "sink  in"  or  "soak  in."  After  a 
while  you  return  gradually  to  quicker  tempo,  and 
repeat    the    operation    whenever    necessary. 

Let  the  student  of  typewriting  substitute  the  words 
ivi'ite  for  play,  letters  for  notes  and  speed  for  tempo 
in  the  above  and  the  advice  fits  his  case  precisely. 
Another   question : 

My   chief    failing   in   playing    the   piano   is   that    1 
can  read  faster  than  I  can  play.    What  studies  would 
it   be   beneficial    for   me   to   take   up  to   correct   this? 
Answer  : 

There  are  no  special  studies  for  your  ailment,  for 
its  seat  is  not  in  your  fingers,  but  in  your  character 
and  disposition.  In  believing  that  you  read  faster 
than  you  can  play  you  labor  under  self-deception; 
the  fact  is  probably  that  you  read  too  superficially 
to  receive  a  definite  picture  in  your  mind.  Indefinite 
visual  impressions  cannot  act  definitely  upon  the  mo- 
toric nerves.  Hence,  if  your  fingers  refuse  to  act 
it  is  because  they  do  not  receive  sufficiently  definite 
orders  from  the  mind.  I  do  not  say :  "Read  slower !" 
I  say :     "Read  more  exactly !" 

Any  thoughtful  student  of  typewriting  will  get 
food  for  thought  from  this  answer  by  the  great  pianist. 
The  student  of  touch  typewriting  will  not  have 
proceeded  far  before  he  will  begin  to  realize  that  he 
is  writing  many  of  the  common  words  or  fombina- 
tions  of  letters  almost  automatically.  This  is  an 
indication  that  his  faithful  practice  is  bearing  fruit, 
and  he  will  notice  that  he  practically  never  makes 
errors  in  writing  such  words.     He  should  be  led  to 


.ee  that  the  wider  the  range  of  his  practice  and 
the  more  faithful  his  work  the  larger  this  automatic 
list  will  grow.  He  is  acquiring  a  sort  of  "writing 
vocabulary"  and  the  larger  this  list  becomes  the  less 
likely  he  will  be  to  make  errors  on  unfamiliar  words 
when  writing  at  high  speed,  for  he  will  be  able  to 
concentrate  more  fully  upon  the  words  that  need 
attention. 

Of  course,  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject know  that  the  professional  demonstrator's  abil- 
ity to  go  through  his  repertoire  of  sensational 
"stunts,"  such  as  adding  figures,  answering  ques- 
tions, singing,  etc.,  while  writing  rapidly  and  accur- 
ately is  made  possible  by  the  automatism  of  his 
writing.  His  vocabulary  is  so  large,  his  accumulation 
of  "acquired  reflexes,"  as  a  psychologist  would  term 
it,  is  so  great  that,  where  the  going  is  easy  in  the 
typewriting,  he  can  turn  the  writing  over  to  his  sub- 
conscious mind  while  he  works  out  his  "stunt." 

The  greatest  of  all  lessons  to  be  learned  by  one 
who  would  become  an  expert  operator  is  the  lesson  of 
concentration;  but,  sad  to  relate,  it  is  the  lesson  that 
the  majority  of  pupils  learn  last.  The  pupil  who 
permits  a  miscellaneous  jumble  of  thought  foreign 
to  his  work  to  pass  through  his  mind  while  practicing 
may  think  he  is  ivorking;  in  point  of  fact,  no  matter 
how  faithfully  he  hammers  away  with  his  fingers, 
lie  is  merely  being  industriously  idle.  The  mental 
side  of  typewriting  is  of  the  first  importance.  A 
certain  amount  of  thinking  must  be  done,  both  befor^ 
and  during  the  manual  execution  of  the  mental  im- 
pulse. The  expert  is  he  who  has  learned  to  think 
t\peivriting,  to  the  exculsion  of  all  else,  and  write 
simultaneously. 

The  only  way  to  get  knowledge  into  the  head  is 
to  think  it  in.  The  student  ought  to  be  led  to  see 
that  he  must  practice  with  his  brain  as  well  as  with 
his  fingers ;  that  what  he  accomplishes  with  his  fin- 
gers depends  largely  upon  what  he  is  just  then  doing 
with  his  mind;  that  he  may  control  his  fingers  with 
his  mind,  but  cannot  control  his  mind  with  his  fin- 
gers. Hence,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  stop 
writing  if  he  cannot  focus  his  attention  upon  the 
task  in  hand.  The  beginner  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
that  he  cannot  start  where  the  expert  leaves  ofif;  that 
he  cannot  succeed  with  divided  attention  until  he 
has  succeeded  with  concentrated  attention. 

Earnestness,  industry,  perseverance,  self-control  and 
concentration  are  the  five  characteristics  of  the  suc- 
cessful   typist. 


The  stenographic  department  of  Henderson's  Busi- 
ness College,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  held  its  first  annual 
commencement  on  August  16.  This  is  a  negro  school. 
'  The  graduating  class  numbered  seven.  The  principal 
address  of  the  evening  was  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Crawford, 
who  took  for  his  subject  "The  Outlook  for  the  Negro 
in  Business."  One  of  the  best  shorthand  reporters  we 
have  ever  known  was  a  colored  man,  as  "black  as  the 
ace  of  spades."  if  anybody  knows  how  black  that  is. 
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THE  POWER  OF  CONCENTRATION. 
By  Grace  R.  Buell. 

Few  of  us  realize  the  great  achievements  and  vic- 
tories which  might  be  ours  if  we  would  but  concen- 
trate our  thoughts  and  direct  oiir  attention  toward 
some  particular  aim  or  purpose  in  life,  instead  of 
allowing  our  attention  to  be  distracted  by  every  trivial 
thing  which  happens  along  our  way. 

Before  we  select  our  life  work  we  should  give  the 
matter  thoughtful  consideration  and  make  a  careful 
study  of  our  temperaments  and  talents,  so  that  our 
choice  may  be  one  which  will  enable  us  to  use  our 
ability  and  talents  to  their  best  advantage. 

After  making  such  a  selection,  we  should  concen- 
trate our  minds  upon  it  with  the  idea  of  making  a  bril- 
liant success  of  our  lives  in  whichever  field  of  activity 
we  are  placed.  True  success,  however,  is  gained  only 
by  relying  wholly  upon  ourselves  and  fighting  our  way 
unaided  up  the  ladder  of  fame,  remembering  that  a 
stout  heart  and  a  noble  purpose  will  bring  us  to  our 
desired  goal  if  we  but  persevere.  To  reach  our  de- 
sired goal  we  must  have  high  ideals  and  strive  to  build 
a  character  day  by  day  which  will  not  desert  us  in  the 
time  of  a  crisis,  but,  rather,  will  be  an  important  fac- 
tor in  bringing  us  to  the  end  for  which  we  are  striv- 
ing. In  this  practical  age  in  which  we  live  we  are  apt 
to  become  so  eager  for  gain  that  if  we  do  not  main- 
tain high  ideals  and  strive  to  live  up  to  them  we  shall 
lose  many  of  the  higher  pleasures  and  privileges  which 
we  might  otherwise  enjoy. 

We  have  only  to  consult  the  pages  of  history  to  see 
how  the  heroes  of  the  past  accomplished  wonderful 
achievements  which  were  a  blessing  to  the  human  race, 
lifting  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance into  a  bright  word  of  possibilities.  We  may  be 
confident  that  these  heroes  of  the  past  did  not  make 
wonderful  discoveries  which  benefited  the  whole  hu- 
man race  by  frivolous  thinking,  but  rather  by  con- 
centration of  thought,  courageous  hearts  and  perse- 
verance. 

When  we  pause  to  consider  how  our  forefathers 
made  their  names  illustrious  in  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  how  much  more  should  we  accomplish  with 
the  advantages  of  education  and  culture  afforded  by 
the  modern  civilization  in  which  we  live?  We  should 
therefore  strive  to  be  an  inspiration  and  help  to  our 
fellow-man ;  a  producer  instead  of  a  consumer,  and 
departing  leave  behind  us  "footprints  in  the  sands  of 
time." 

"Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing-  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 


A.  M.  Wonnell,  who  has  been  with  the  Ferris  In- 
stitute, Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  resigned  his  position 
and  is  now  located  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  is 
acting  as  assistant  supervisor  of  penmanship. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE   GRAFTER. 

In  these  days  there  is  a  great  deal  being  said  about 
graft.  It  crops  out  so  frequently  at  every  crossroads 
that  one  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  it,  and  it  ranges  all 
the  way  from  the  honest  sort  to  the  variety  which 
leads  directly  to  the  penitentiary.  Among  the  forms 
of  more  or  less  honest  graft  is  that  which  has  in  the- 
past  enabled  the  purchasing  agent  for  many  a  con- 
cern to  live  exceedingly  well  on  a  small  salary,  at 
times  to  retire  in  comparative  affluence  after  a  few 
years  at  the  purchasing  end.  A  writer  in  Women's 
Wear  has  this  to  say  of  the  graft  to  be  found  in  the 
field  covered  by  that  publication; 

Business  and  all  of  those  things  which  attach  to 
man's  daily  lot  are  slowly  undergoing  a  transforma- 
tion, and  when  the  time  is  ripe  we  shall  abolish  for- 
ever the  conditions  which  make  possible  the  man  who 
draws  two  salaries,  the  buyer  who  is  paid  for  buying 
and  who  also  is  paid  to  buy.  Although  it  is  prover- 
bial that  one  cannot  carry  water  on  both  shoulders 
successfully,  some  buyers  go  on  year  after  year 
fatuously  believing  their  offenses  against  business 
ethics  will  go  unnoticed. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  very  men  who  complain 
the  loudest  are  the  real  supporters  of  the  grafter,  for 
the  practice  could  not  exist  unless  it  was  fostered  by 
the  manufacturers.  It  is  admitted  the  bribe,  whether 
it  be  cash  or  its  equivalent,  does  not  come  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  salesman,  and  as  an  illustration  of 
hew  far  reaching  the  evil  practice  is.  the  writer 
knows  a  salesman  who,  whenever  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  bribe  a  buyer,  charges  double  the  sum  in- 
volved to  this  expense,  pocketing  the  difference  him- 
self.    Thus  one  crooked  deal  enslaves  three  men. 

If  all  the  dishonest  salesmen,  shady  manufactur- 
ers and  grafting  buyers  were  cast  from  the  folds  of 
business  how  relieved  the  honest  ones  would  be,  for 
the  men  who  wish  to  be  strictly  honest  find  the  row 
hard  to  hoe.  In  all  this  talk  of  graft,  however,  one 
must  not  get  the  idea  there  are  no  honest  business 
men  in  the  world ;  luckily  the  honest  men  still  are 
in  the  majority. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  cynicism  just  now 
with  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  graft,  and  many 
men  who  would  not  themselves  take  money  or  fa- 
vors of  any  sort  which  were  not  theirs  by  right, 
are  decidedly  pessimistic  as  to  the  outlook.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  dishonesty  is  probably  far  less  preva- 
lent than  ever  before,  its  apparent  frequency  being 
due  more  to  the  constant  training  of  the  spotlight 
of  publicity  upon  it  than  to  anything  else.  And  as 
soon  as  the  public  generally  refuses  to  countenance 
it,  it  will  disappear,  for  the  dishonest  man  would 
in  most  instances  find  it  difficult  to  indulge  in  his 
practices  without  the  connivance  of  someone  who 
is   presumed   to  be  honest. 


W.    R.    Smith    has    been    engaged    as    an    assistant 
teacher  in  the  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  High  School. 


sJu  yiM.  liriuiis  mmw 


COMMERCIAL   LAW. 
Case   No.  3.— Boston  Ice  Co.  v.  Potter— 123   Mass.  28. 

3  HE  principle  of  law  involved  in  this  case 
is  the  one  which  has  to  do  with  mis- 
takes as  to  the  identity  of  the  party  with 
whom  a  contract  is  made.  It  is  also  evident 
from  the  case  that  while  one  may  assign  a  claim 
against  another  party  he  may  not  enter  into  any  con- 
tract under  the  terms  of  which  a  third  party  assumes 
his  obligations  without  the  consent  of  the  one  to 
whom  such  party  is  obligated.  A  part  of  the  opinion 
of  Justice  Endicott  is  given.  After  a  recital  of  the 
facts  in  the  case  which  were  fully  set  forth  in  tlie 
preceding  number  of  the 
"Journal,"  Justice  Endicott 
says :  "The  presiding  judge 
has  decided  that  the  defend- 
ant had  a  right  to  assume  that 
the  ice  in  question  -was  de- 
livered by  the  Citizens'  Ice 
Co.,  and  has  thereby  neces- 
sarily found  that  the  defend- 
ant's contract  with  that  com- 
pany covered  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  ice. 

"There  was  no  privity  of 
contract  established  between 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
and  without  such  privity  the 
possession  and  use  of  the 
property  will  not  support  an 
implied  assumpsit.  Hills  vs. 
Snell,  104  Mass.,  173,  177. 
And  no  presumption  of  assent 
can  be  implied  from  the  re- 
ception and  use  of  the  ice,  p  ^  j 
because  the  defendant  had  no 

knowledge  that  it  was  furnished  by  the  plaintiff,  but 
supposed  that  he  received  it  under  the  contract  made 
with  the  Citizens'  Ice  Company.  Of  this  change  he 
was  entitled  to  be  informed. 

"A  party  has  a  right  to  select  and  determine  with 
whom  he  will  contract,  and  cannot  have  another  per- 
son thrust  upon  him  without  his  consent.  It  may  be 
of  importance  to  him  who  performs  the  contract,  as 
when  he  relies  upon  the  character  or  .qualities  of 
an  individual,  or  has,  as  in  this  case,  reasons  why 
he  does  not  wish  to  deal  with  a  particular  party.  In 
all  these  cases,  as  he  may  contract  with  whom  he 
pleases,   the   sufficiency  of  his   reasons   for   so  doing 


cannot  be  inquired  into.  If  the  defendant,  before 
receiving  the  ice,  or  during  its  delivery,  had  received 
notice  of  the  change,  and  that  the  Citizens'  Ice  Com- 
pany could  no  longer  perform  its  contract  with  him, 
it  would  then  have  been  his  undoubted  right  to  have 
rescinded  the  contract  and  to  decline  to  have  it  ex- 
ecuted by  the  plaintiff'.  But  this  he  was  unable  to 
do,  because  the  plaintiff'  failed  to  inform  him  of  that 
which  he  had  a  right  to  know.  If  he  had  received 
notice  and  continued  to  take  ice  as  delivered,  a  con- 
tract would  be  implied." 

Case  No.  4. 
Jaffray  v.  Davi.s— 124  N.  Y.,  164. 

The  facts  of  this  case  were 
given  in  the  preceding  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  and  the 
principle  involved  is  lack  of 
consideration  where  a  smaller 
sum  is  paid  and  accepted  in 
satisfaction  of  a  larger  debt. 
After  reference  to  the  facts 
in  the  case  and  a  restatement 
of  the  principle  involved,  Jus- 
tice Potter  said:  "This  sin- 
gle question  was  presented  to 
the  English  court  in  1602 
when  it  was  resolved  (if  not 
decided)  in  Pinnel's  case 
r5th  Co.  R.  117)  'that  pay- 
ment of  a  lesser  sum  on  the 
day  in  satisfaction  of  a  great- 
,  er,  cannot  be  any  satisfaction 
for  the  whole,'  and  that  this 
is  so,  although  it  was  agreed 
that  such  payment  should  sat- 
isfy the  whole.  This  simple 
question  has  arisen  in  the 
English  courts  and  in  the  courts  of  this  country  in 
almost  numberless  instances,  and  has  received  the 
same  solution,  notwithstanding  the  courts,  while  so 
ruling,  have  rarely  failed,  upon  any  recurrence  of 
the  question,  to  criticise  and  condemn  its  reasonable- 
ness, justice,  fairness,  or  honesty.  No  respectable 
authority  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  has  held  other- 
wise than  as  held   in   Pinnel's  case." 

"While  the  courts  still  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pinnel  case,  supra,  they  have  seemed  to  seize  with 
avidity  upon  any  consideration  to  support  the  agree- 
ment to  accept  the  lesser  sum  in  satisfaction  of  the 
larger,  or,  in  other  words,  to  extract,  if  possible,  from 
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the  circumstances  of  each  case  a  consideration  for 
the  new  agreement,  and  to  substitute  the  new  agree- 
ment in  place  of  the  old,  and  thus  to  form  a  de- 
fense to  the  action  brought  upon  the  old  agreement." 

"In  Watson  v.  Elliott  (57  N.  H.,  511-513)  it  was 
held,  'it  is  enough  that  something  substantial,  which 
one  party  is  not  bound  by  law  to  do,  is  done  by  him, 
or  something  which  he  has  a  right  to  do  he  abstains 
from  doing  at  the  request  of  the  other  party.'  " 

A  giving  of  additional  security  for  part  of  the  debt 
has  been  held  sufficient  consideration  to  support  a 
contract  to  accept  less  than  the  total  amount  due  in 
full  satisfaction  of  the  debt. 

Partial  payment  to  a  third  party  has  also  been  held 
sufiScient  consideration  in  such  cases. 

The  giving  of  a  note  to  cover  part  of  an  indebted- 
ness gives  to  the  holder  an  added  advantage  in  the 
collection  of  the  amount  covered  by  the  note,  and 
to  accept  it  has  been  considered  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  support  a  promise  to  accept  a  part  of  a  debt 
in  full  settlement. 

Payment  of  a  part  before  any  is  due  is  also  suf- 
ficient  consideration. 

Justice  Potter  says  further:  "In  the  case  at  bar 
the  defendants  gave  their  promissory  notes  upon 
time  for  one-half  of  the  debt  they  owed  plaintiffs, 
and  also  gave  plaintiffs  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
stock,  fixtures  and  other  personal  property  of  the 
defendants  under  an  agreement  with  plaintiffs,  to  ac- 
cept the  same  in  full  satisfaction  and  discharge  of 
said  indebtedness.  Defendants  paid  the  notes  as  they 
became  due,  and  plaintiffs  then  discharged  the  mort- 
gage. Upon  principle,  this  new  agreement  was  sup- 
ported by  a  sufficient  consideration  to  make  it  a  valid 
agreement,  and  this  agreement  was  by  the  parties 
.substituted  in  place  of  the  former.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  new  agreement  was  that  the  plaintiffs, 
in  place  of  an  open  book  account  for  goods  sold,  got 
the  defendants'  promissory  notes,  probably  negotiable 
in  form,  signed  by  defendants,  thus  saving  the  plain- 
tiffs perhaps  the  trouble  or  expense  of  proving  their 
account,  and  got  security  upon  all  the  defendants' 
personal  property  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  speci- 
fied in  the  notes,  where  before  thev  had  no  security." 


As  it  should  be!  Religion  and  work  get  together. 
The  students  in  the  two  business  schools  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  were  not  long  ago  invited  to  be  the 
guests  of  the  Epworth  League  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  parlors  of  the  church,  and 
about  two  hundred  were  present.  An  interesting  pro- 
gram had  been  prepared — songs,  readings,  addresses — 
and  choice  refreshments,  which  made  the  "outing"  or 
"inning,"  whichever  it  may  be  called,  a  most  delightful 
affair.  Miss  Erma  Campbell  of  the  Epworth  League 
gave  the  address  of  welcome  and  Mr.  Sherwood,  of 
the  International  Business  College,  spoke  for  the 
guests. 


THE    FOUNDATION    OF   A   LIVELIHOOD. 

N  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  York  Sun, 
Thomas  G.  O'Brien,  of  the  Drake  Busi- 
ness Schools,  presented  a  number  of  in- 
teresting observations  in  connection  with 
businesss  education — a  topic  with  which  he  has  ex- 
ceptional familiarity,  a  knowledge  gained  from  long 
experience  in  meeting  the  demands  of  business  men 
for  young  people  with  business  training. 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  commerce,"  says 
Mr.  O'Brien,  "has  it  been  so  incumbent  on  the  suc- 
cessful business  man  to  personally  possess  or  in  the 
capacity  of  an  institution  employ  more  efficient  as- 
sistance. Competition  would  seem  to  be  at  the  root 
of  this  condition.  The  struggle  today  in  the  business 
world  is  to  get  the  most  and  the  best  for  the  least 
expenditure.  In  the  increasing  of  quality  and  de- 
creasing of  cost  labor  is  a  prime  essential.  It  is 
more  a  matter  of  necessity  than  avarice  that  forces  the 
employer  to  this  course,  and  perforce  it  must  be  car- 
ried to  the  greatest  possible  extreme.  Again  the  prob- 
lem reverts  to  that  third  component  part  of  success — 
ability. 


THOS.    G.    O'BRIEN. 

"Having  considered  the  human  material,  its  com- 
mercial market,  the  forced  needs  of  the  market  in  its 
demands  on  the  material,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
needs  of  the  material  in  its  problem  of  successfully 
lifting  itself  to  the  existing  level  of  its  opportunity. 

"Time  was  when  young  people  went  into  business 
as  apprentices.  The  young  man  began  his  business 
life  sweeping  out  the  store.  That  was  the  best  help 
his  master  could  get,  and  the  young  man  did  know 
how  to  do  that.  All  of  the  details  of  the  business, 
however,  had  to  be  acquired  during  working  hours. 
The  master  was  tutor  as  well  as  employer. 

"Efficiency  was  not  the  same  criterion  then  as  now. 
Had  it  been  there  would  have  been  no  little  difficulty 
in  effecting  it  under  the  circumstances.  The  master, 
because  he  had  to,  was  more  or  less  willing  to  take 
absolutely  raw  material  and  hew  it  into  shape.     Sue- 
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cess  came  then  as  it  does  now,  but  the  path  was  te- 
diously longer. 

"Today,  with  that  commercial  bugbear  as  well  as 
desideratum — efficiency — to  deal  with,  there  is  little 
inclination  to  take  absolutel}-  raw  material.  True, 
there  are  the  personal  details  of  eacii  particular  busi- 
ness which  only  time  and  association  can  impart  to 
the  student,  but  no  longer  do  we  find  the  employer 
able  to  or  willing  to  act  the  role  of  tutor  from  the 
business   kindergarten   to  self-propelling  competency. 

"The  specialized  business  school  has  been  with  us 
so  many  years  that  we  at  times  forget  the  part  it  is 
playing  in  our  business  structure.  We  occasionally 
think  about  our  raw  material ;  we  have  to  think  about 
it  when  it  is  our  own  or  when  we  as  employers  have 
a  vacancy  to  fill.  The  business  school  does  not  enter 
athletics  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  attract  attention. 
It  is  more  like  still  water,  running  deep. 

"What  is  efficiency  in  a  business  school?  Is  it  to  be 
found?     Can  it  be  proved? 

"First,  it  may  be  defined  as  the  concentrated  abil- 
ity of  experienced  teachers  to  train  young  minds  and 
hands  in  the  best  way,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time, 
so  as  to  get  into  the  office  prepared  in  the  most  thor- 
ough way  to  do  not  only  mechanical  routine  but  orig- 
inal thinking. 

"Second,  it  is  to  be  found.  And  in  substantiating 
that  statement  we  answer  the  third  question.  The 
best  way  to  prove  the  presence  of  efficiency  in  a 
business  school  is  by  the  continued  patronage  uf 
business  houses  for  help.  Generally  speaking,  the 
business  schools  of  today  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
what  they  were  a  generation  since.  And  for  a  very 
good  reason.  The  demands  of  the  business  world 
today  are  such  that  if  a  school  wants  to  maintain  its 
prestige  it  must  measure  up  fully  to  what  this  same 
business  world  wants.  The  school  must  educate  the 
youths  who  enter  it  in  the  manner  that  its  business 
patrons  demand. 

"And  therein  arises  a  difficulty  that  every  school 
frequently  faces.  Business  schools  are  often  between 
two  fires.  Business  men  want  students  who  have 
the  very  greatest  possible  training.  They  do  not  want 
to  spend  any  more  time  than  is  necessary  breaking  in 
beginners.  Even  though  they  want  only  a  stenog- 
rapher, they  will  pick  the  combination  stenographer- 
bookkeeper  in  preference  to  a  dozen  other  applicants 
who  know  but  the  one  subject,  all  other  conditions 
being  equal. 

"On  the  other  hand  is  the  student,  if  he  or  she  is 
paying  his  own  way,  or  the  parent,  if  the  funds  are 
still  coming  from  that  source,  pressing  the  school  to 
finish  the  student  in  as  short  a  period  of  time  as 
possible?  In  fact,  the  general  desire,  if  not  expecta- 
tion, is  that  the  student  shall  be  graduated  and  placed 
in  an  earning  capacity  earlier  than  the  business  world 
is  willing  to  permit. 

"As  a  general  thing,  when  the  young  man  or  woman 
enters  the  office  it  is  to  do  one  specific  duty.  There 
may  be  a  number  of  minor  duties  in  connection,  but 


the  fact  remains  that  there  is  generally  not  the  op- 
portunity to  roam  all  over  the  office  and  study  and 
practice  until  a  good  all  around  efficiency  and  ability 
is  acquired.  This  only  emphasizes  what  the  business 
school  does,  for  an  up-to-date  curriculum  contains 
instruction  and  practice  on  all  the  standard  appli- 
ances." 

Mr.  O'Brien  believes  it  to  be  significant  that  the 
average  age  of  pupils  in  business  schools  seems  to 
be  advancing.  But  he  holds  that  even  the  school  in 
which  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  young  pu- 
pils are  to  be  found  is  performing  a  duty  and  filling 
a  need,  for  wherever  one  sees  a  young  person  in  a 
business  school  he  sees  a  boy  or  girl  who  is  done 
with  the  public  school.  And  unless  this  young  person 
takes  up  business  school  training,  the  business  world 
receives  one  more  incompetent.     He  continues: 

"Just  imagine  in  what  condition  the  business  world 
would  be  if  the  business  schools  should  suddenly 
drop  out  of  existence.  There  would  be  that  ever  on- 
coming host  of  young  people  who  would  _enter  the 
office,  minus  every  conception  of  business  practice, 
all  needing  training,  and  all  getting  it,  but  at  an  un- 
told expense. 

"Business  schools  of  today  are  flourishing.  They 
are  increasing,  both  in  number  and  output  of  schol- 
ars. More  and  more  business  concerns  are  drawing 
upon  them  for  help,  and  what  is  of  more  importance 
those  firms  which  have  adopted  this  practice  indicate 
their  satisfaction  by  constantly  repeating  their  de- 
mands. 

"The  school  that  wins  out  today  in  the  struggle 
for  continued  existence  is  the  one  with  the  best 
course,  the  course  that  gets  closest  to  the  practices 
of  the  business  world  of  today,  that  teaches  its  stu- 
dents how  to  step  right  into  an  office  and  start  with 
a  speed  (and  salary)  that  it  would  have  taken  a  less 
trained  person  months  and  months  longer  to  attain. 

"Time  was  when  business  schools  made  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  turn  out  scholars  in  too  short  a  space 
of  time.  The  folly  of  that  is  now  forcibly  realized, 
and  it  is  the  practice  to  tell  students  and  parents  at 
the  outset  that  spending  a  few  extra  months  at  school 
will  not  only  increase  the  starting  salary  but  de- 
crease the  time  that  must  elapse  before  the  big  sal- 
aries can  be  reached, 

"The  growth  of  the  business  school  is  not  a  secret. 
It  has  been  made  possible  by  taking  educated  and  ex- 
perienced men  and  women  from  the  ranks  of  business 
and  having  them  develop  the  commercial  efficiency 
of  the  young  people  brought  to  them  for  study.  The 
schools  have  their  aim.  their  purpose  and  their  place 
in  the  business  fabric  and  are  developing  side  by  side 
and  at  the  same  pace." 


The  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Business  College  is  having  con- 
structed for  its  purpose  a  new  building  to  cost  $45,000. 
The  school  itself  will  occupy  the  second  and  third 
floors,  the  first  being  devoted  to  commercial  purposes. 
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FOREIGN    COMMERCE    RECORD. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  made  a  new 
and  remarkable  record  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  (June 
30,  1912).  The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  entering 
and  leaving  the  country  in  its  trade  with  foreign  lands 
and  its  own  island  possessions  in  the  fiscal  year  1911-1912 
was  4  billion  dollars;  the  value  of  manufactures  exported 
was  more  than  1  billion  dollars;  and  the  value  of  nondu- 
tiable  merchandise  entering  the  country  was  1  billion  dol- 
lars. Of  this  1  billion  dollars'  worth  of  nondutiable  mer- 
chandise entering  the  country  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  about  900  million  dollars'  worth  was  from 
foreign  countries  and  100  million  dollars'  worth  from 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  Of  the  merchandise  coming 
from  foreign  countries  only  (and  not  including  that  from 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico),  53.5  per  cent,  entered  free  of 
duty,  against  44.3  per  cent,  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
Dingley  law,  48.8  per  cent,  under  the  Wilson  law,  and  hi 
per  cent,  under  the  McKinley  law,  when  the  admission  of 
sugar  free  of  duty  made  the  percentage  of  duty-free  im- 
ports unusually  large,  but  not  so  high  as  that  of  the  year 
just  ended.  In  fact,  the  value  of  duty-free  merchandise 
entering  from  foreign  countries  in  1912  not  only  exceeds 
by  far  that  of  any  earlier  year,  but  also  forms  a  larger 
share  of*  the  total  imports  than  in  any  previous  years 
except  1892  and  1894,  the  opening  and  closing  years  of  the 
operations  of  the  McKinley  law,  when  the  imports  of 
sugar  free  of  duty  were  abnormally  large.  Imports  of 
duty-free  merchandise  never  reached  as  much  as  100 
million  dollars  prior  to  1873.  They  touched  the  200  mil- 
lion dollar  line  in  1880,  the  300  million  dollar  line  in  1891, 
the  400  million  dollar  line  in  1892,  the  500  million  dollar 
line  in  1905,  the  600  million  dollar  line  in  1907,  the  700 
million  dollar  line  in  1910,  and  in  1912  approximated  900 
million  dollars,  and  the  addition  of  the  merchandise  com- 
ing from  our  own  islands  brings  the  grand  total  of  non- 
dutiable  merchandise  in  the  fiscal  year  1912  up  to  a  round 
1  billion  dollars. 

The  principal  articles  forming  the  1  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  duty-free  merchandise  entering  continental 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1912  are  foodstuflfs 
and  manufacturers'  materials.  The  foodstuffs  entering 
without  payment  of  duty  included  about  120  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  coffee,  approximately  35  million  dollars' 
worth  of  tea  and  cacao,  over  20  million  dollars'  worth  of 
fruits  and  nuts,  5  million  dollars'  worth  of  spices,  and 
about  90  million  dollars'  worth  of  sugar  from  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.  The  manufacturers' 
materials  entering  free  of  duty  included  appro.ximately 
100  million  dollars'  worth  of  hides  and  skins;  over  100 
million  dollars'  worth  of  india  rubber  and  substitutes 
therefor;  about  65  million  dollars'  worth  of  raw  silk;  50 
million  dollars'  worth  of  tin  in  bars,  blocks  and  pigs;  45 
million  dollars'  worth  of  copper  in  ore  and  pigs;  30 
million  dollars'  worth  of  fibers,  including  hemp,  jute  and 
sisal;  and  about  20  million  dollars'  worth  of  raw  cotton. 


You  can't  fell  trees  without  some  chips; 
You  can't  achieve  without  some  slips; 
Unless  you  try.  you'll  wonder  why 
Good  fortune   seems   to  pass  you  by. 
Success  is  not  for  those  who  quail — 
She  gives  her  most  to  those  who  fail. 
And  then,  with  courage  twice  as  great, 
Take  issue  once  again  with  Fate. 
'Tis   better,   far,   to   reach   and   fall 
Than   not   to   make   attempt   at   all. 

— Selected. 


IMPENDING   SCARCITY    OF   LEAD    PENCILS. 

Everyday  contact  with  that  indispensable  article,  the 
lead  pencil,  tends  to  blunt  one's  interest  in  its  history, 
but  now  that  cedar  wood  is  becoming  almost  extinct  it 
may  soon  become  necessary  for  the  user  to  awake  to  the 
realization  that  even  the  lead  pencil  has  its  limitation 
so  far  as  supply  is  concerned  and  to  cause  him  to  enter 
into  a  period  of  conservation. 

In  an  article  in  the  Scientific  .American  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  has  been  borne  home 
upon  the  manufacturers,  as  they  have  been  searching  for 
several  years  to  find  a  suitable  substitute  for  the  Ameri- 
can cedar.  The  announcement  has  just  been  made  that 
a  tree  has  been  discovered  in  Africa  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Although  the  European  manu- 
facturers have  accepted  the  statement  as  worthy  of 
credence,  the  American  manufacturers  prefer  to  wait  until 
rigid  tests  have  been  made  to  ascertain  if  it  will  meet 
the  requirements,  as  in  other  instances  where  it  wis 
claimed  a  suitable  quality  of  wood  had  been  found,  the 
quality,  amount  of  supply  and  cost  of  production  have 
failed  to  meet  the  anticipations  of  the  discoverers.  The 
introduction  of  a  new  wood,  it  is  stated,  is  usually  very 
slow,  and  the  exploiters  frequently  suffer  a  heavy  loss. 

The  East  African  tree  is  now  being  imported  into  Ger- 
many, and  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  used  in  this  coun- 
try. It  grows  to  a  height  of  from  75  to  125  feet,  and 
from  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  It  has  been  found  in  great 
abundance  in  .Abyssinia  and  throughout  the  region  to 
the    south. 


"ZULAUF'S    ONE    THOUSAND." 
By   Chas.   F.   Zulauf,   Detroit,    Mich. 

Trouble  with  Set  2?  Yes,  undoubtedly.  However, 
you  will  find  the  ten  sets  to  be  a  comprehensive  list 
of  words,  which  have  been  selected  because  of  their 
frequency  and  liability  to  be  mispelled.  These  are  the 
words  that  should  first  be  learned.  Pupils  leaving 
commercial  schools  should  at  least  know  how  to  spell 
the  words  of  every-day  occurrence  as  used  in  business. 

There  are  many  homophonous  words  in  the  list. 
Teachers  should  carefully  indicate  the  meaning  of 
such  words  before  asking  the  pupils  to  write  them. 

SET  3. 

nuisance 


color 

collar 

query 

certain 

curtain 

loose 

currant 

current 

peel 

thorough 

collapse 

therefore 

guitar 

catarrh 

lynx 

ledger 

dessert 

prepared 

promise 

diligence 

principal 

principle 

ravine 

furious 


necessary 

canvas 

beet 

cereal 

sacrifice 

cemetery 

cylinder 

citizen 

fury 

furry 

poultry 

companies 

agreement 

bruise 

satisage 

crevice 

veneer 

speckled 


pavilion 

politics 

mosquito 

straight 

captain 

raisin 

reason 

disease 

decease 

parasol 

nervous 

arctic 

foreign 

roueh 

until 

thieves 

ceiling 


accommodate  pencils 
calendar  commission 


cannon 
beech 
mustard 
troupe 


communicate  religion 


minute 

creek 

crystal 

camphor 

circuses 


daisies 

pistol 

janitor 

compel 

raspberry 

tunnel 

cistern 

restaurant 

perform 

chord 

embarrass 

gracious 

corps 

corpse 

worsted 

forecast 

criticise 

doughnut 

sieve 

disappoint 

pshaw 

euchre 

poisonous 

misspell 

bananas 
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DO  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING  EARLY 


At  this  time  every  year, 
we  begin  to  receive  orders 
for  quantities  of  our  Every- 
body's Dictionary  for  De- 
cember delivery.  Givmg  a 
Christmas  present  to  each 
of  your  students  would 
seem  to  be  a  small  item 
toward  making  a  successful 
school,  but  the  special  fea- 
tures, such  as  a  Christmas 
present  of  a  useful  book 
like  our 

Everybody's 
Dictionary 

help  to  make  the  promment 
and  successful  school. 

The  large  number  of 
orders  that  we  annually  re- 
ceive at  this  time  proves 
that  the  principals  of  many 
schools  appreciate  this  fact. 
Embossed  with  your  school 
name  or  words  suitable  for 
a  Christmas  present,  this 
book  becomes  a  valuable 
and  permanent  advertise- 
ment for  the  school.  Our 
pocket  dictionary  is  ac 
knowledged  to  be  the  best 
published  and  it  makes  an 
ideal  Christmas  present  for 
students. 

To  encourage  the  more 
general  use  of  this  Diction- 
ill  prepay  trans- 
charges  on  all 
ordered  before 
15th  of  this  year. 

Write  us  now  for  pnces 
of  the  book  in  various 
bindings,  in  both  small  and 
large  quantities. 


ary,  we  " 
portalion 
dictionari 
Decembt 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID  &  EIGHTEENTH 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


ACCOUNTANCY    INSTRUCTION 

Thorough  Correspondence  Courses 

The  BENNETT  ACCOUNTANCY  INSTITUTE  is  recognized  as 
the  leader  in  higher  commercial  instruction. 

SUBJECTS:  Accounting  and  Auditing,  Factory  Cost  Accounting, 
Corporation  Accounting  and  Finance,  Business  Law,  Advanced  Book- 
keeping, and  Accounting  Systems. 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office  and  factory  accounting 
positions,  for  expert  accounting  practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  accountancy.  Reasonable  rates.  Satisfac- 
tion assured. 

R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

Send  lor  catalogue  ol  courses  1421  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GEORGE  W.  ELLIS.  Artist  Engrosser 

Resolutions — testlmonlaU,    Memorials, 

Engrossed    and    Illuminated. 
268    Market   St.,    San    Francisco,    Callt. 


Wo 

rWs  firs 

prize.      Ransom 

erian  Jour- 

an 

done  of 

mv  Favorite  Pen 

sent  Free. 
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nor  Bids.,   Kansa 

J  City,  Mo 

A  SALESMAN'S  START. 

Salesmanship  offers  a  bright  fu- 
ture for  the  young  man  possessing 
the  proper  requisites,  but  at  the  out- 
■set  he  will  find  many  difficulties  be- 
set him.  Some  excellent  advice  is 
given  in  the  following  article  from 
Women's  Wear  for  one  who  con- 
templates choosing  the  field  of  sales- 
manship   for    a    career. 

The  first  steps  of  a  salesman  usu- 
allv  are  somewhat  faltering.  He  is 
feeling  his  way  over  the  hard,  road 
that   he   must   travel   to   salesmanship. 

The  novice  should  remember  it  is 
better  always  frankly  to  admit  he  is 
a  novice  than  to  bluff  his  way  along 
for  a  while,  only  to  be  brought  up 
short  by  some  hard-hearted  mer- 
chant. There  is  very  little  sentiment 
in  salesmanship — it's  all  a  close  game 
of  matching  wits  and  the  guiding 
principle  should  be  truth.  Dr.  Eliot 
has  remarked  that  "truth  is  the  new 
virtue."  but  when  the  young  sales- 
man has  acciuired  knowledge,  by 
reason  of  analyzing  his  shortcom- 
ings he  has  found  the  way  to  his 
advancement. 

It  is  beyond  human  aljility  to  state 
clearly  what  that  in  every  case  may 
be — that  is  what  the  salesman  must 
work  out — the  aljility  to  feel  and 
know  wherein  he  fails. 

It  is  when  the  salesman  pacKs  nis 
first  sample  case,  buys  his  first  string 
of  iTiileage,  reaches  his  first  town 
that  this  quality  begins  to  come  to 
the  surface.  To  observe  men  and 
their  ways,  to  read  and  value  char- 
acter properly,  to  become  familiar 
with  the  working  and  ramifications 
of  business,  to  be  equal  to  emergen- 
cies are  a  few  of  the  demands  of 
salesmanship. 

You  ask:  Am  I  equal  to  all  this? 
The  answer  is  you  are  if  you  will, 
for  what  others  have  done  you  can 
do,  perhaps  better.  You  must  also 
study  your  employer,  work  along  the 
lines  he  has  found  present  the  least 
resistance,  the  temptation  to  conceal 
your  lack  of  knowledge  may  at  times 
be  strong,  but  by  so  doing  you  fail 
to  learn  what  wiser  heads  have  to 
teach,  and  a  novice  can  ill  afford  to 
do  that.  He  may  encounter  the  cheat, 
the  trickster,  the  ever-wise  and  crafty, 
but  a  bold  air  of  decency  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose  will  disarm  this  type 
of  one  who,  in  truth,  are  in  the  mi- 
nority. 

Humanity  must  be  to  the  sales- 
man the  pages  of  a  book  to  be  stud- 
ied and  remembered,  to  be  absorbed 
and  called  upon  when  needed. 

Summing  all,  the  youth  starting  his 
career  of  salesmanship  can  make 
great  progress,  if  he  observes,  lis- 
tens, and  tells  the  truth  in  all  things. 
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MR.  DEALER 


It  should  interest  you  to  know  that  we  are  now  making  and 
putting  on  the  market  Washburne'Ps  atenl  "O.K."  Paper  Fasten- 
ers in  STEEL  (nickel-plated)  in  addition  to  our  line  of  Brass  Fast- 
eners. This  steel  fastener  is  our  Competing  Fastener.  It  is  in  no  way 
inferior,  although  sold  at  a  much  lower  price.  It  is  made  of  the 
best  cold  rolled  Besmer  steel  and  finished  in  bright  nickel,  put  up 
in  bright  nickel-plated  boxes  of  1 00  fasteners  each.  1 0  boxes  to  a 
carton.  It  should  prove  a  good  seller  in  connection  with  this  Cele- 
brated Line. 

The  Washburne  Adjustable  Paper 
Fastener  is  mechanically  perfect. 
Having  the  advantage  of  an  open 
recess  on  one  side,  adapted  to  re- 
ceive and  protect  the  paper-pierc- 
ing point  on  the  other,  allows  both 
sides  of  the  fastener  to  lie  flat  on 
the  paper  and  to  hold  with  a  "bull- 
dog  grip." 

(Enlarged  for   clear,  ess) 

The  fact  that  These  Celebrated  Fasteners  have  the  enormous 
yearly  sale  of  over  seventy-five  milUon  puts  their  superiority  be- 
~  yond  question.    Our  trade 

Mark  "O.K."  is  stamped 
on  every  fastener  and  on 
every  box. 

There  is  nothing  just  as 
good.     Accept  no  other. 

We  advertise  exten- 
sively and  always  with 
the  request  to  buy  from 
YOU. 

A  postal  from  you  will  bring  electro  plates,  samples  and  enclosures 
for  advertising,  without  charge. 

We  would  be  glad  to  place  in  your  hands  our  new  illustrated 
and  descriptive  booklet,  showing  our  other  stationery  specialties  in 
addition  to  this  line. 

Should  you  meet  with  difficulty  in  getting  prices  or  having  your 

orders  filled,  through  your  jobber,  we  would  refer  you  to  Henry 

Bainbridge  &  Company,  Kimpton  Harbottle  &  Haupt,  New  York, 

or  any  of  the  following  list  of  our  other  large  distributors. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO. 

STEVENS,  MALONEY  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALA.,  H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

SCHWABACHER-FREY  STATIONERY  CO.  (Cunningham  Curti.  &  Welch) 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  THE  BURROWS  BROS.  CO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  R.  P.  ANDREWS  PAPER  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  THE  H.  H.  WEST  CO. 

H.  NIEDECKEN  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  MARCUS  W.  WOLF  &  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  SAMUEL  WARD  CO. 

WILLIAM  M.  L  McADAMS 

PITTSBURG,  PA.,  A.  W.  McCLOY  CO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,        WRIGHT  BARRETT  &  STILWELL  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,         BLACKWELL-WIELANDY  BOOK  &  STATIONERY  CO. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  THE  H.  &  W.  B.  DREW  CO. 

CANADA 

TORONTO,     THE  BROWN  BROS.  LTD.  GRAND  &  TOY  LTD. 

MONTREAL  and  WINNIPEG,     McFARLANE  SON  &  HODGSON,  LTD. 

WINNIPEG,  WILLSON  STATIONERY  CO.,  LTD. 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH.  Kingsway,  Lorrdon  Enjland, 

Sellma  agenta  for  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  New  ZealanrJ  and  South  Africa. 

A.  M.  CAPEWS  SONS.       60 Pe.d,  St.,  New  York  City 

Sole  selling  agents  for  Latin  America. 

THE  0.  K.  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


SIMPLIFY  YOUR  METHOD 


BARNES'  PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN 
SHORTHAND 

will  reveal  to  you  a  thoroly  simple  and  practical  way  of 
teaching  shorthand.  Complete  course  in  22  lessons.  Brev- 
ity due  to  method  of  teaching  the  subject — goes  straight 
to  the  point  and  makes  every  minute  count.  "Business" 
from  start  to  finish;  completely  vocahzed  words  and  sen- 
tences on  the  very  first  page;  wordsigns,  phrasing,  and 
speed  work  in  the  first  lesson;  a  complete  business  letter 
in  the  second  and  each  succeeding  lesson;  no  puzzling 
technicalities;  nothing  learned  to  be  unlearned;  "  excep- 
tions" practically  eliminated  by  a  unique  method  of  de- 
ferring them  until  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  then 
presenting  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  seem  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  few  new  principles. 

Used  in  such  schools  as  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.;  DuflE's  Colleges  of  Pittsburg,  McKeesport,  Beaver, 
and  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.;  Heald's  Bus.  Colleges  of  the  Pacific 
Coast;  High  Schools  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  Norfolk,  Va., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Canton,  Ohio,  Palmyra' 
N.J. 

FREE. — A  paper-bound  copy  to  any  shorthand  teacher 
or  school  proprietor  requesting  it.  Published  in  two  sys- 
tems— Benn  Pitman  and  Graham.  Specify  system  desired, 
and  mention  name  of  school. 

The  Arthur  J.  Barnes  Pub.  Co. 

2201  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SIBERIAN    FUR  TRADE. 

The  requirements  of  fashion  were  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  destruction  in  1911  of  wild  animal  life  in  the  his- 
tory of  Siberia.  The  total  returns  of  the  fur  trade  in  that 
country  amounted  to  more  than  $4,000,000,  or  over  $500,- 
000  in  advance  of  1910. 

There  were  4,525,000  gray  squirrels  killed  in  the  Sibe- 
rian woods.  The  sales  of  the  tails  alone,  used  for  boas 
and  dress  trimmings,  amounted  to  21  tons.  The  Siberian 
dealers  made  $2,000,000  on  this  fur,  which,  because  of  the 
increased  demand  on  the  foreign  markets,  has  gone  up  IS 
to  20  per  cent,  in  price.  The  cheapest  skin  sold  for  15 
cents;  the  superior  qualities  32  cents.  The  price  for  tails 
rose  to  $5.50  per  pound. 

Ne.xt  after  the  gray  squirrel  comes  the  white  hare; 
1,500,000  of  these  brought  $275,000.  Of  sables,  12,250 
were  killed.  The  most  valuable  dark  sables  were  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  $200.  but  there  were  not  many  buyers 
for  this  fashionable  luxury,  and  a  much  better  sale  was 
reached  with  the  cheaper  qualities.  The  total  amount  re- 
ceived for  sables  was  about  $500,000. 

Arctic  fox  was  scarce.  About  100  skins  were  ofifered, 
which  were  valued  at  $100  and  $250  each.  Ermine  has 
again  become  fashionable,  and  200,000  animals  were  sold 
for  $350,000. 

The  slaughter  of  brown  bears  continued;  1,500  of  them 
realized  only  $11,000.  or  less  than  $7.50  per  skin.  The 
price  of  this  fur  has  been  going  down  for  some  time, 
which  fact  is  due  to  the  improved  conditions  in  railway 
travel  across  Siberia,  where  the  cars  are  kept  warm  and 
comfortable.  Not  a  single  white  bear  skin  was  brought 
to  Irbit.     They  are  said  to  be  very  scarce. 

More  than  180,000  "kolonki"  (a  species  of  the  skunk) 
were  killed  and  sold  for  only  $150,000,  the  skins  averaging 
about  75  cents  each.  The  tails  of  the  "kolonki"  are  used 
by  artists  for  paint  brushes.  Of  gray  wolves,  16,500  were 
killed  and  realized  a  good  price — $6.50  each.     This  is  said 
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WHAT  IS  A  CLERK  WORTH? 

The  average  office  employe  draw- 
ing a  small  salary  is  dissatisfied  with 
his  lot  because  he  feels  that  his  em- 
ployer is  not  paying  him  the  com- 
pensation he  believes  is  due  him.  He 
always  has  in  mind  the  many  long 
hours  each  day  he  devotes  to  his 
employer's  interests,  but  forgets  to 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  always  the  man  who  puts 
in  the  larger  number  of  hours  that 
is  the  most  valuable  to  his  employer. 
The  following  extracts  from  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder 
on  the  capitalizing  of  a  shoe  sales- 
man may  be  applied  to  employes  in 
other  lines: 

An  efficiency  engineer  on  a  big 
railroad  recently  established  a  basis 
of  compensation  that  has  summed  up 
the  following:  "Say  you  earn  $1,000 
a  year  at  4  per  cent.,  that  is  the 
yearly  interest  on  $25,000.  In  other 
words,  the  company  capitalizes  you 
at  $25,000  and  willingly  pays  interest 
on  that  sum  for  the  use  of  your 
energy  and  your  faculties.  You  are 
thus  capitalized  for  just  what  a  mod- 
ern locomotive  costs.  You  may  not 
have  as  much  'pull,'  but  you  ought  to 
have  as  much  push!" 

What  is  true  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness is  true  in  the  shoe  store  busi- 
ness. The  proprietor  capitalizes  its 
salesmen  on  the  gross  sales  they  ex- 
ecute. Sales  of  $25,000  per  year  are 
well  worth  4  per  cent,  to  the  shoe 
store. 

At  the  same  time  the  firm  is  cap- 
italizing you  to  the  extent  of  $25,000, 
what  are  you  capitalizing  yourself 
for?  One  of  the  trite  sayings 
brought  about  by  the  possibilities  of 
advancement  in  the  retail  merchan- 
dising is,  "The  best  part  of  your  sal- 
ary is  not  in  your  pay  envelope."  The 
retail  salesman  of  today  is  the  buyer 
and   proprietor  of  tomorrow. 

The  clerk  building  for  the  future 
may  be  capitalizing  himself  for  a 
future  physical  and  mental  value  to 
the  firm  of  $50,000  or  $100,000.  To 
do  so  he  must  be  learning  shoes, 
their  fitting  and  their  wearing  prop- 
erties, leathers  and  values  and  the 
systems  of  buying,  merchandising, 
advertising,  selling  and  price  mark- 
ing. 

The  retail  salesman's  health  is  his 
first  and  biggest  asset.  One  of  the 
dangers  on  the  health  of  the  shoe 
salesman  is  irregular  eating.  There 
should  be  a  fixed  time  each  day  for 
a  clerk  to  go  to  lunch,  and  it  should 
not  be  one  day  at  11  a.,  m.  and  the  next 
at  3.15  p.  m.  He  should  not  bolt  his 
food,  and  should  not  stick  in  the 
basement  reading  a  daily  newspaper 
when  he  might  be  using  the  re- 
mainder of  his  noon  hour  in  walking 
outdoors  and  breathing  fresh  air. 


Underwood 


The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy'' 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


Underwood   Building 

Branches 


New  York  City 


ipal   Citi 


BY 
MAIL 


WE  GIVE  LESSONS 

In  Lettering,  Designing,  Illustrating 

Engrossing,    Illuminating 

and  Penmanship 


NOTICE" 


All  lessons  a: 
dent's  need, 
free. 


I  hand  made  for  each  indiWdual  stu- 
Our  prices  are  reasonable.     Circulars 


SUPPLIES 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  penman's  supplies. 
Penholders,  Pens,  Ink,  Water  Colors,  Brushes. 
Card  Board,  Blank  Cards,  etc.  We  have  the  finest 
Artist  White  ever  produced.     Price  list  free. 

SCRIBNER  &  HUNT 

Box  3%,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Penmen.  Writers,  and  Card  Artists  may 
double  their  earning  ability  monograming 
stationery  by  hand  at  spare  moments.  Send 
50c  for  a  one-half  pint  of  my  "Has  the 
Raised  Effect"  Embossing  Fluid,  all  colors, 
gold,  silver,  etc.  Any  one  can  use  it.  Noth- 
ing like  it  on  the  market.  I  hold  the  secret 
of  composition.  You  can  make  $1,000  or 
more  a  year.  Am  making  five  to  100  or- 
ders up  weekly  at  2.5c  a  quire  (three  minutes' 
time  to  a  quire)  ;  Xmas  season  alone  nets 
me    $.300   profit. 

Send  for  sample  of  work  done,  30c  for  a 
quire  of  paper  with  your  initials  in  a  neat 
monogram  upon  it,  50c  for  a  box  complete. 
25c  for  25  name  cards  artistically  written, 
50c  for  a  one-half  pint  of  The  Best  Glossy 
Black  Ink  on  the  market.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  A.  W.  H-  RONISH,  17 
Academy   St..   Newark,    N.    J. 


AUGUST  HARTKORN,  C.  P.  A. 

Expert   Examiner  of  Disputed   Docu- 
ments and  Accounts. 

41   Park  Row,   New  York   City. 


I  am  the  "Lone  Star"  Card  Specialist.  Have  the 
most  complete  Mail  Course  in  U.  S.  and  for  the 
least  money.  Let  me  prove  it.  Your  name 
artistically  \\Titten  on  15  Cards  for  23c.  Send 
10c.  for  sample  3  2  doz.  and  Agent's  outfit. 
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OMAHA!  $1800!  h 


H.  PEED,  the  new  supervisor  of 
penmanship  in  the  Omaha  Public 
Schools,  was  prepared  for  the  job  and 
adopted  the  right  plan  to  get  it— salary  SISOO.  Have  also  sent  our 
candidates  to  Wilson "s  Modern  Business  College,  Seattle,  at  S13o 
monthly;  Pocatello.  Idaho.  High  School  at  $1500.  Lincoln.  Nebraska, 
High  School  took  two,  etc. 
Gel  our  free  registration  blank.     We  are  helping  others— why  7tot  you  ? 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr.  Webster  Groves.  St.  Loui»,  Mo. 


PO^iTiOM^ 

I       F03   GOOD     "^ 

COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 


MAKING  NEW  RECORDS 


Qber 


Our  September  business  this  year  bas  almost  doubleci  the  best  preceding  Septe 
orcl  and  to-day  (September  28)  we  could  put  ten  men  in  fifteeii-hundred-dcllar  posiuous  ii 
we  had  the  men;  and  we  could  use  a  large  number  of  young  medium-priced  men  o£  small 
experience  and  good  preparation,  i/  they  couUI  u-rite  u-cU.  Why  do  not  young  men  planning 
to  teach  commercial  branches  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  good  penmanship?  We  have 
a  desirable  vacancy  for  a  penmanship  specialist  and  another  for  a  Gregg  man  who  can 
write  well  to  begin  January  1.  The  latter  is  a  high  school  position  paying  $1,000  for  nine 
months.  _^^^  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Manager. 


.1  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 


11  Baker  Ave.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


Emergency  Positions 

We  fill  many  places  by  wire.  Our  wide  acquaintance  and  long  experience  enable 
us  to  render  Quick  Service  in  emergency  cases.  Business  College  and  Com- 
mercial High  School  positions  our  specialties.     Write  or  wire  us. 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Free  Registration.  Incorporated  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


MIDLAND   SPECIALISTS'  AGENCY 

Station  A  SPOKANE,   WASH. 

The  only  SPECIALISTS'  AGENCY  in  the  Great  Northwest.     We  can  help  you  secure 

advancement.     No  advanced  FEE. 


HAVE  YOU  A  POSITION? 

We  have  a  number  of  choice  vacancies  now,  and  will  be  receiving  telephone  and  telegraphic  calls  for 
commercial  teachers  right  along  until  October.     Write  for  our  free  literature. 

THE   INSTRUCTORS'   AGENCY,  ...  -  Marion,  Ind. 


TEACHERS!  Have  you  secured  a  desirable  position  (or  September?  It  not.  It 
will  be  to  your  interest  to  register  with  us  at  once.  We  are  especially  in  need  of 
competent  commercial  teachers  who  are  good  penmen,  also  Al  shorthand  teachers. 
No    registration    fee. 

SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS.  May  we  help  you  fill  the  positions  you  have  vacant? 
The  best  teachers  In  the  profession  are  registered  with  our  bureau.  Let  ua  know  your 
wants  and  we  will  place  you  in  communication  with  the  bast  teacher  to  be   had  for 


the  salary  you  pay. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  Est. 


1877,   Tribone   Budding,  New  York 


Teachers' 
Agency 


447  South  Second  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Our  specialty  is  furnishing  public  and  private  schools  with  competent 
teachers  of  the  commercial  branches,  shorthand,  penmanship,  etc.  We 
invite  correspondence  from  schools  in  need  of  first-class  teachers,  and 
from  teachers  who  desire  connection  with  good  schools. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEE. 


ALL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  RECORDS  BROKEN 


attenda 


of 


104  commercial  teachers,  representing  seventeen  states  and  Canada, 

this  class  secured  the  teachers' diploma,  and  the  majority  of  the  cl  _  _ 

teaching  positions  ty  school  oflficials  who  traveled  long  distances  to  sectu-e  personal  int 

Enthusiastic  letters  are  being  received  from  many  of  these  teachers  now  very  happy  in  their  work.  A 
numter  of  them  will  return  next  July  to  complete  the  preparation  for  the  teachers'  diploma.  A  good 
class  of  commercial  teachers  now  in  attendance,  covering  the  subject  matter  of  the  commercial  texts  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  the  July  work  in  methods^  _Full  partkulars  iti  our  bulletin^jmailed  on  receipt  of ^  postal 
card  request. 


KOCHL&IER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writing  to  have  a  holder  adapted 
that  special  purpose.  The  above  holder  is  hand-turned  and  adjusted,  mads 
of  selected  rosewood  or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe.  LOOK  FOR 
THE  BRAND      If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.   send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 

12-inch  Fancy,  $1  ;  Plain,  60c.     8-inch  Fancy,  60c.;  Plain,  25c. 
A,  MAGNUSSON,    208   North   5th  Street,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Prosperity  in  Canada. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
20,000  industrial  establishments  in 
Canada  and  the  capital  employed 
amounts  to  nearly  $1,000,000,000.  The 
wages  paid  annually  amount  to  over 
$250,000,000,  and  the  annual  output  of 
the  establishments  is  valued  at  about 
$1,000,000,000.  The  exports  of  Cana- 
dian manufactured  'goods  last  year 
were  valued  at  $34,500,000.  Montreal 
is  the  principal  manufacturing  city  in 
respect  to  capital  employed  and  value 
of  production,  followed  by  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  Winnipeg. 

Industrial  activity  was  greater  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Provinces,  and  the  possession  of 
immense  water  powers  makes  still 
greater  development  in  manufacturing 
probable  in  the  near  future.  The  avail- 
able water  power  in  Canada  is  esti- 
mated at  17,000,000  horsepower.  That 
developed  in  1910,  according  to  statis- 
tics recently  published,  amounted  to 
1,016,521  horsepower,  of  which  742,955 
horsepower  was  for  electrical  ener.gy. 
158,051  horsepower  for  the  paper  and 
pulp  industries,  and  115,515  for  other 
industries. 


The   Diamond   Industry, 

Tlie  production  of  diamonds  in  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  German  Diamond 
Regie,  amounted  in  the  year  1911-12 
to  816,296  carats,  which  were  sold  b}' 
the  company;  the  quantity  was  798,865 
carats  in  the  preceding  financial  year. 
The  average  price  realized  was  25.602 
marks  (1  mark  =  23.8  cents)  per  carat, 
as  against  26.775  marks  in  1910-11. 
tlie  reduction  being  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  further  decline  in  the  size  of 
the  stones,  of  which  6yi  formed  1 
carat,  as  contrasted  with  5}i  stones 
per  carat  in  the  previous  year. 

(  )f  the  total  production,  94.55  per 
cent  was  forwarded  to  Antwerp,  4.79 
per  cent,  to  Germany,  and  the  balance, 
0.06  per  cent,  to  London.  A  large  por- 
lioii  of  the  diamonds  forwarded  to 
Germany  was,  however,  sent  abroad 
in  an  uncut  condition,  so  that  the  Ger- 
man consumption  scarcely  amounted 
to  3  per  cent.  The  total  production 
was  raised  by  14  Southwest  African 
companies,  of  which  5  were  responsi- 
ble for  96.32  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
net  profits  realized  by  the  Regie 
amounted  to  $203,420,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pay  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
lieing  the  same  rate  as  in  1910-11. 

Tlie  output  of  the  United  Diamonii 
Mines  at  Luderitzbucht  amounted  to 
2,480  carats  in  March,  against  2.075 
carats  in  February. 
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EUIOTLShTelD 

FOR  TEACHING  TOUCH   TYPEWRITING 

It    positively  prevents  operator  from   seeing  key- 
board in  any  assumed  position. 

Attached  to  any  typewriter. 

No  screws,  bolts  or  thumbscrews. 

"It  actually  covers  the  keys." 

One  prepaid,  35c.      Per  dozen.  $3.00. 
A.  E.  ELLIOTT,    luo  Pike  St..   Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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EXCELSIOR    PENCIL     SHARPENER. 

The  perfect  Sharpener  for  the  pocket 
or  desk.  It  will  cut  a  needle  point 
without  breaking  the  lead.  We  can 
recommend  this  unreservedly.  Money 
back  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Eighteen  two-cent  stamps  brings  one 
by  return  mail.  The  Business  Jour- 
nal,  Tribune   Building.   New   York   City. 


No  Demand  for  Electrics. 
There  is  as  yet  no  British  demand 
for  electric  automol)iles.  .\  few  of  this 
class  are  obtainable  in  London,  but 
they  are  not  up-to-date,  compared 
with  the  American  types.  There  is 
probably  but  one  British  firm  now 
making  electric  automobiles.  Several 
firms  turn  out  gasoline-electric  vehi- 
cles, which  are  employed  to  a  small 
extent  on  railways  and  promise  to 
come  into  wider  use.  There  is  not  and 
never  has  been  any  large  demand  for 
electric  automobiles  in  England,  as  the 
gasoline  car  is  preferred,  and  seems  to 
meet  all  requirements. 


Profit  in  Whaling. 

Whaling  in  southern  seas  is  now  m 
full  swing;  and  considering  that  whal- 
ing companies  shipped  oil,  baleen,  and 
guano  to  the  estimated  value  of  $3,- 
893,200,  the  proceeds  of  the  last  sea- 
son's catch  only,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  paying  industry. 

W  hen  killed,  the  whales  are  towed 
(sometimes  two  or  three  at  a  time) 
either  to  one  of  the  12  large  floatin-^' 
factories  or  to  one  of  the  7  shore 
works,  where  the  oil  is  "tried  out."  AH 
baleen  and  bones  of  any  value  are  set 
aside;  scraps  and  useless  bones  are 
used  for  fuel.  Bones  "pay  their  pas- 
sage" as  dunnage  between  the  barrels 
or  tanks  of  oil.  Auxiliary  supplies  of 
coal,  shooks  or  staves  for  barrels,  et:,, 
for  the  factories  afloat  and  ashore  are 
shipped  out  by  sailing  vessels  or 
steamers. 

W  ith  the  extensive  and  increasing 
destruction  of  the  present  day,  whales 
will  soon  become  extinct.  In  the  Falk- 
land Islands  and  their  dependencies 
alone  more  than  8,000  whales  were 
taken  last  season.  Factories  at  South 
Georgia  sent  in  returns  for  5,000  and 
plants  in  the  Falklands,  South  Shet- 
lands.  South  Orkneys,  Graham  Land, 
and  South  Sandwich  Group  accounted 
for  approximately  3,000.  In  the  latter 
places  there  arc  about  a  dozen  whaling 
companies,  while  in  South  Georgia 
alone  there  are  seven  such  enterprises 
which  employ  between  them  over  1,- 
000  men  during  the  season.  That  re- 
turns of  the  catch  and  full  particulars 
are  to  be  supplied  to  the  Government 
is  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  whal- 
ing license. 


WANTED-.\  Youhh  Man  to  manage  one  of 
our  Branch  Schools.  Address  WILLI.\MS'  BUS- 
I.XESS  COLLEGE,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


Christmas  Dinners 

FOR 

300  000 

POOR 
PEOPLE 

Will  be 
supplied  by 

The 
Salvation  Army 

Tli]..ufli..nltlu. 

fmted  Stiite-, 
Will  yn'i  help  by 

(l.in,it..,i7  n.i 
iimtte.  h  ,w  Mii.iII 

TO  COMMANDER 

MISS  BOOTH 

1 1 8  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

Western  Stales,  Comm.  Estill,  669  S.  Slate  St.,  Chicago 
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ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 


A.  Bettet?    Filing    Cabvriet] 
"^".gg^AulOMAl  iC 


The  only  (,1c  mode  with  DROP  FRONT 
flUTOlVlATIC  TILTINO  fOLLOWEK- 
Our  80  poge  colore 


THE  AuiOMAIIC 
FiuE  s  Index  Co.^^ 

t-»3  -I  53    N.  PEARL    ST  Tf 
GREEN     BaV.WIS^.^1 


The  Van  Sant  System 
of  Touch  Typewriting 

The  system  that  has  revolutionized  the  type- 
writing of  the  world. 

The  system  that  holds  the  world's  record  for 
speed  and  accuracy — 115  words  a  minute  for 
one  hour 

The  best  system  for  commercial  schools,  high 
schools,  parochial  schools,  and  for  self-instruc- 
tion. 

Price  in  paper  covers  50c.;    cloth  bound  76c. 

Liberal  discounts  to  schools. 

Published  by 

A.  C.  VAN  SANT 

2960  Dewey  Ave.         Omaha,  Nebraska 


HIGGINSfT' 

Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 


The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  salistaclion 


At  Dealers  Generally 


Or  seDd  15  cents  for  2 
bottle  by  mail,  to 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS    HAVE 

maintained    their    superiority   for 

Quality  of  Metal^ 

Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Silvered  Steel  Pens 

Nos.  39  and  40  New  Patterns 
Samples  on  Application 

SPENCERIANPENCO., 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 
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WANT  ADS  "IVo^rT 

Journal  Want  Ads.  bring  results. 
Have  you  anything  to  sell?  Do  you 
wish  to  engage  a  teacher?  Are  you 
looking  for  a  position?  Here  is  the 
medium    for    you. 

WANTED— A  position  in  New  York  City 
as  Commercial  Teactier  or  Scbool  Manager, 
by  a  man.  twenty-five  years  of  age,  with  a 
good  education,  and  five  years'  experience. 
Al  Solicitor.  Address  "X."  care  Business 
lournal, 

PERSONAL  BOOKKEEPING 

is  a  text  designed  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  showing  any  man  or  woman  bow  he  or 
she  may  keep  a  record  of  individual  busi- 
ness transactions  in  the  briefest  and  most 
systematic  way  possible.  It  gives  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principle  and  rules  of 
double  entry  bookkeeping.  Price  postpaid. 
$1.00.  O.  L.  Rogers,  Publisher.  1210  Nutt- 
man    Ave.,    Ft.    Wayne,    Ind. 


ONLY  ONE  BEST  i?^!^%i:s:^^-^^A 

instruction  by  mail  in   all  branches.     Specimen  and 
llustrated  journal  free. 


O^ 


x^ 


Detroit,  Michigan 


gently' ' 
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n-n   Make  a  Gond  Penman  of  You  s 
■  dtirii.K  spare  time.    Wrile  for  fit 

!  To  Become  a  Good  Fenir 
)  beautiful  epecimeiis  of  penmanship  and 
'  others  became  gnod  pennr 


Sysi 


nil   be 


Kansas  Cit.v,  Mo. 


"JCARDS 


for  15  cents. 

I    will   give   free  a  pack   of 
samples    and  send   terms   to 
aeents  with  each  order.     AGENTS  WANTED, 

BLANK  CARDS  J^^r-n'!;.' oT-h'^Lalk"' 

Hand  cut.      Comem  20  diffrrcnl  colors.      Sample  100  post- 
paid.15c.    1000  by  express.  7Sc.    Card  Circular  ior  red  stamp. 

I  About?Ot 
'kinds.  Many  new- 

100  postpaid.  25c     Less  for  more.     Ink.  Glossy  Black  or 

Very  Best  White.  15c.  per  bottle.     1  Oblique  Pen  Holder. 

10c.     Gillott's  No.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doz.     Lessons  in  Card 

Writing.      Circular  for  stamp. 

W.  A.  BODE,  Box  176,  FAIR  HAVEN,  PA. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 

Recognized  the  world  < 
The  Staniiard  ot  Periect 


No.  604EF 
Double   Elas- 
tic Pen 


7^^__  SweNUMQlULLPtll   '• 


No.  601   E  Magnum  Quill  Pen 

Sold  by  StationeiY    Everywhere 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT   6  SONS 

Alfred  Field  «  Co.,  Agents.  93  Chambers  Si..  N.  Y. 


MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE 

Mailed  for  50c.  Send  2c.  for  circular 

W    F    DTTMM   267   EGE  AVENUE 
v\  .  L^.  ■I-' *-J^NiM,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 


JUPITER 

The   Improved   Pencil    Sharpening   Machine.     INDISPENSABLE  TO  EVERT  BUSI- 
NESS   OFFICE    OR    SCHOOL.      Made   in   Germany. 

It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  machine  in  the  world.  A  single  trial  will  demon- 
strate its  superiority  over  all  others.  Saves  time  and  pencils:  works  rapidlj' 
and  reliably;  is  necessary  to  every  user  of  pencils:  can  be  worked  by  a  child: 
if  in  proper  order,  never  breaks  the  point  when  sharpening  a  pencil:  can  be 
used  to  sharpen  all  styles  of  pencils  in  daily  use,  whether  thick  or  thin,  short 
or  long,  round  or  many  cornered:  is  constructed  to  catch  the  chips,  hence  no 
dirtying  of  the  hands,  clothes  or  floor:  is  solidly  made,  the  construction  is  as 
simple  as  the  working  of  it:  if  frequently  oiled  and  kept  clean,  will  last  a  life- 
time without  repairs:  the  cutting  wheel  will  sharpen  an  untold  number  ot  pen- 
cils before  becoming  dull.  When  a  new  wheel  is  needed,  it  can  be  easily  in- 
serted,  and   adjusts   itself   automatically. 

Users,  after  a  little  practice,  will  be  able  to  sharpen  150  pencils  inside  of 
10   minutes    without   breaking   a    single    point. 

Complete  in  box  with  one  cutting  wheel,  oil-can  and  directions,  with  com- 
pensatory   weight,    and    inclusive    of    an    extra   wheel   $7.50. 

THE    BUSINESS    JOURJfAL,    TRIBUNE    BUILDING,   NEW   YORK   CITY. 


FOR   SALE 


Tl/TORE  than  2400  addresses  of  Business  Train- 
■''^  ing  .Schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
only  "99%  complete"  list  of  its  kind  for  sale 
at  any  price. 

MORTON  E.  DAWSON 
1235  Norwood  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

SPEEDY  WRITERS 

NEED 

Dixon's 

"Stenographer" 
Pencils. 

Three  Grades: 

No.  489 — very  soft. 

No.  490 — soft  medium. 

No.  491 — medium. 
Send  10c  for  samples. 
JOSEPH  DIXON   CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City,  N,  J. 


THE  CELEBRATED  iMADARASZ 
KOREAN  INK.  Korean  is  the  name  of 
that  superb  quality  ot  stick  ink — the 
kind  that  is  pitchy  black  on  shades 
and  produces  those  wonderful  hair 
lines,  soft  and  mellow.  Madarasz  had 
a  limited  stock  of  this  ink  on  hand  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  this  has 
been  placed  in  our  hands  for  sale. 
We  have  on  hand  only  a  few  ot  the 
$4.00  sticks.  There  will  be  sold  for 
$2.00  until  the  supply  is  exhausted. 
Stamps  taken.  Enough  in  one  large 
stick  to  last  a  lifetime.  Those  Inter- 
ested should  order  without  delay.  The 
Business  Journal.  Tribune  Building, 
New  York. 


SEND  NOW 

for  the  latest  book  on 

Alphabets 

the  work  of 

CHARLES  ROLLINSON 

America's  Foremost  Engrossing   Artist 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
SI. 00  postpaid 

Ames  &  Rollinson 


203  Broadway 


New  York 


BUSINESS    WRITING    MADE    EASY. 

A  little  book  of  twenty-seven  plates 
that  makes  plain  the  fine  points  of 
Business  Writing.  It  is  an  entirely' 
new  and  original  method  of  teaching 
the  proportion  of  letters.  Published  to 
sell  at  50  cents,  but  can  be  purchased 
now  for  ten  2-cent  stamps.  The  Busi- 
ness Journal,  Tribune  Building,  New 
York. 


FORGERY.  Its  detection  and  illus- 
tration, in  a  300-page  book.  The  stan- 
dard text  of  its  kind.  The  authority 
recognized  by  all  the  courts  of  this 
country.  By  Daniel  T.  Ames,  dean  of 
America's  Handwriting  Experts,  and 
based  on  an  experience  of  1.200  liti- 
gated cases,  including  the  Fair  and 
Davis  Will  Contests  and  the  Botkin 
and  Molineux  murder  trials.  Bound  in 
law  sheep  and  sent  postpaid  for  $2.50. 
Order  today.  Only  a  few  left.  Ths 
Business  Journal,  Tribune  Building, 
New    York. 


DISPLAY-  CUTS  command  instant 
attention,  and  are  the  best  illustra- 
tions for  the  space  they  occupy  that  a 
commercial  school  can  use  in  news- 
paper or  circular  advertising,  and 
when  artistic  they  are  not  out  of  place 
in  a  catalog.  We  have  good  ones.  Tell 
us  what  you  want,  and  we'll  fill  the 
bill.  The  Business  Journal,  'Tribuno 
Ruilding.   New   York. 


PE.\MAN's  DICTIONARY.  Contains 
3.000  words,  suitably  arranged  for  in- 
■itant  reference,  tor  practice.  If  your 
class  needs  drills  on  small  t's,  for  in- 
stance, you  have  4S  special  words  em- 
bracing that  feature.  And  how  often 
do  you  want  class  practice  on  long 
words  to  develop  continuous  move- 
ments. Send  8  two-cent  stamps.  The 
Business  Journal,  Tribune  Building, 
New    York. 


PENS!  Have  you  ever  used  a  pen 
that  gave  entire  satisfaction?  A  pen 
that  would  slide  easily  over  any  kind 
of  paper?  Eight  2-cent  stamps  gets 
three  dozen  of  just  the  pen  for  busi- 
ness writing.  The  Business  Journal. 
Tribune    Building.    New    York. 
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THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  Tribune  Building,  New  York,  will 
send  any  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  column  upon  receipt  of 
price. 

The  History  of  the  Typewriter,  by  Mares.  Cloth.  Calendered 
paper.  314  pp.  Cuts  and  illustrations.  221  different  Typewriting 
machines   fully    described    and    illustrated.      |2.00.      Postpaid. 

The  Expert  Stenographer,  by  W.  B.  Bottome.  Cloth.  230  pp.  64 
pp.  of  Shorthand.  Every  phase  of  Expert  Shorthand  discussed. 
$2.00.      Postpaid.      In    quantities,    special    rates. 

Influencing  Men  in  Business,  by  Walter  Dill  Scott.  Cloth.  168  pp. 
Illustrated.     For  personal  or  class  room  instruction.    $1.00.    postpaid. 

The  Science  of  Accounts,  by  H.  C.  Bentley,  C.  P.  A.  Buckram. 
350  pp.     A  Standard  work  on  Modern   Accounting.    $3.00  postpaid. 

National  PennKinship  Co-mpendiUTn.  Lessons  by  Leslie.  Courtney, 
Moore,  Dakin  and  Dennis.  Paper,  stiff  cover.  For  Self-Instruction 
or  Schools.  25  cents,  postpaid.  In  quantities,  special  rates.  Stamps 
taken. 

Corporate  Organization,  by  Thomas  Conyngton.  of  the  New  York 
Bar.  All  about  incorporating  and  corporations.  Buckram.  402  pp. 
$3.00  postpaid. 

Gaskell's  Complete  Compendium  of  Elegant  Writing,  By  that 
Master  of  Penmanship.  G.  A.  Gaskell.  Writing  for  the  masses  and 
pen-artists.      Postpaid   65    cents. 

Ropp's  New  Commercial  Calculator,  and  Short-Cut  Arithmetic. 
Nearly  1,500,000  sold.  Tables,  Short  Cuts,  up-to-date  Methods.  lU 
points  in  Commercial  Law.  Arithmetic  simplified.  160  pages. 
Office  edition,  fifty  2-ct.  stamps ;  Pocket  edition,  twenty-five  2-ct. 
stamps. 

Thompson's  Modern  Show  Card  Lettering,  Designs.  Etc.  Buy  it 
and  learn  all  pen-lettering,  brush  lettering,  automatic  pen-shading 
work,  with  all  designing.  Up-to-date.  Captivating,  useful  in  busi- 
ness.     Fifty  2-et.    stamps. 

Financing  an  Enterprise,  by  Francis  Cooper.  Buckram.  543 
pages.  Tvvo  vols.  How  to  finance  and  promote  new  or  old  busi- 
nesses. Has  helped  hundreds-  $4.00  postpaid- 
Corporate  Management,  by  Thomas  Conyngton.  Buckram.  422 
pages.  The  Standard  work  on  corporation  law  tor  corporation 
ofiBcials.      Over   200  model    legal    forms.     $3.50    postpaid. 

The  Modem  Corporation,  by  Thomas  Conyngton.  Cloth.  310 
pages.  Gives  a  clear  concise  general  understanding  of  legal  mat- 
ters involved   in   modern   corporation  management.    $2.00  postpaid- 

Corporate  Finance  and  Accoutiting,  by  H.  C.  Bentley,  C.  P.  A. 
Buckram.  500  pages.  The  concrete  knowledge  of  the  practical 
financial  and  legal  sides  of  corporation  accounting  and  treasurer- 
ship.     $4.00  postpaid. 

Dicksee's  Auditing,  by  R.  H.  Montgomery,  C.  P.  A.  Cloth.  586 
pp.  The  acknowledged  authority  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
auditing-      $5.00    postpaid- 


FOR  THE 

BUSINESS 

SCHOOL 

OFFICE 

A  Combined  Table 
and  Display  Cabinet 

130  Square  Feet  of 
Display  Space  within 
a  Compass  of  22  x  28 
Inches. 

INEXPENSIVE   AND 
EFFICIENT 

For  the  economical  preser- 
vation and  exhibition  of 
pen-work,  drav^ings,  ex- 
amination papers,  price 
lists,    stock    quotations,  etc- 

Compact  and  convenient-  The  secret  is  in  the  swinging  leaves, 
which  fold  back  behind  the  door.  Indispensable  to  every 
business  training  school.     Write  for  circular. 

New    Jersey  School  -  Church    Furniture    Co. 

100  Murray  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


^  i  '4,  :&,>,».. It, 'n  ■-.    I    -J  ii(y 

»oooooo.oeoo.^ 
itoeoooooooe  B  - 


The  keynote  of 
Efficiency 

is  its  key-for-every-character  keyboard.  One  simple  stroke 
prints  any  character.  This  makes  a  keyboard  of  surpass- 
ing simplicity;  easy  to  learn;  easy  to  operate;  and  its 
efficiency  is  attested  by  400,000  users. 

Model  10  Visible 


Smith   Premier  Department 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York   and    Everywhere 
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The   Main   Chance 


is  what  every- 
body seeks. 

The  main  chance  for 
every  commercial  school 
pupil  is  reserved  for  those 
who  seek  instruction 
on  the 


Re  m  i  n  g  to  n 

Typewriter 


The  proof  of  this  statement  is  a  simple  matter  of 
arithmetic.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  Remington  Type- 
writers are  in  use  today ;  more  than  any  other  make  or 
many  others  combined.  That  means  better  chances  and  a 
greater  number  of  chances  for  every  Remington  Operator. 

Instruction  in  typewriting  consumes  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  money  on  whatever  machine  you  get 
it.  The  main  chance  costs  no  more  than  a  minor  chance. 
Better  take  the  main  chance  and  learn  the  skilled  use  of 
the  Remington. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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THREE  REASONS 

There  are  three  reasons  why  every  practical,  up-to-date  commercial  teacher  and  school  man- 
ager should  consider  our  "20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting"  before  selecting  the  text  to  be 
used  in  1913. 

First:  The  text  is  based  on  the  principles  advocated  by  modern  bookkeepers  and  accountants 
and  presents  these  principles  to  the  student  in  such  a  way  that  be  can  understand  them.  In  this 
respect,  it  differs  from  all  other  texts  on  the  market. 

Second:  It  is  arranged  to  suit  the  conditions  in  any  schoolroom,  no  matter  how  long  or 
short  the  course  may  be.  The  complete  course  is  made  up  of  four  parts,  each  of  which  is  separate  and 
distinct.  This  permits  the  student  to  complete  any  one  part  without  reference  to  those  that  precede 
or  follow  it. 

Third:  The  cost  of  supplies  is  very  reasonable.  Merit  should  be  considered  first,  but  price 
should  also  be  considered.  For  comparison :  The  complete  text,  containing  over  300  pages  and  repro- 
duced in  three  colors,  costs  only  TSc.  The  Part  I  text,  which  contains  144  pages  (Single  and  Double 
Entry)  costs  only  48c.  The  blanks  and  vouchers  which  accompany  the  text  are  just  as  reasonable  in 
cost. 

The  "20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting"  is  a  new  text  being  issued  from  the  press  in 
June,  1912.    Will  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with  you. 


South-Western  Publishing  Co. 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO. 


GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


Teacher's    Course    Free 

Every  year  we  lose  many  opportunities  to  intro- 
duce Gregg  Shorthand  into  high  schools  and  private 
schools  simply  because  teachers  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  cannot  be  had.  Positions  in  such 
schools  offer  excellent  beginning  salaries  and  un- 
usual opportunities   for  advancement. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  a  winning  issue;  it  is  the 
dominant  shorthand  in  America  today.  Its  growth 
is  unparalelled  in  the  history  of  the  shorthand  art. 
And  it  has  reached  its  extraordinary  popularity  in 
the  face  of  the  keen  competition  of  the  old-time 
sytems  simply  because  of  its  unusual  merit. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  we  shall  next  year  have  our 
same  old  problem  to  face — supplying  the  demand  for 
teachers  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  If  you  expect  to 
continue  in  teaching — or  are  contemplating  engag- 
ing in  that  work — there  is  a  big  opportunity  in  this 
particular  field.  By  beginning  the  study  now  you 
can  prepare  yourself  for  a  paying  engagement  ne.xt 
year.     Our  correspondence  course  is  yours — free. 

Ask  for  the  first  lesson  to-day. 

The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       SAN   FRANCISCO 
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TWO   EDITIONS 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  is  published   monthly   in   two  editions. 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  SCHOOL  EDITION.  40  pages,  sub- 
scription  price   $1.00   a   year.      Single   copies     10   cents. 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  OFFICE  EDITION.  48  pages,  sub- 
scription  price  $1.00  a   year.      Single  copies   10  cents. 

ALL    ADVERTISEMENTS    appear    in    both    editions. 


CLUBBING  RATES 

SCHOOL  EDITION.— Single  Subscriptions.  $1.00  a  year.  In  Clubs 
of  five  or  more.  60  cents  each 

OFFICE  EDITION— Single  Subscriptions,  $1.00  a  year.  In  Clubs 
of  five  or  more,  75  cents  a  year. 

CLUBBING  RATES  tor  Canada  and  New  York  City,  10  cents  a  year 
extra   for  additional   cost  of  delivery. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


$2.50  an   inch.     "Want"   ads.   five   cents   a 
sertlon ;  2%  cents   for  subsequent   Insertions. 


vord   for   the   first   In- 


PINK  WRAPPER 

Did  your  Journal  come  in  a  PINK  WRAPPER  this  month?  If 
so.  It  Is  to  signify  that  your  subscription  has  expired,  and  that  you 
should  send  us  immediately  $1.00  for  renewal  it  you  do  not  wish 
to  miss  a  single  copy.  Be  sure  to  specify  whether  you  have  been 
receiving  the  Office  or  School  edition. 

ST.\TEMENT  OF  OWNERSHIP,  M.\NAGEMENT,  ETC.. 
OF  THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL. 
Name  of  Editor,  F.  W.  Healey;  Managing  Editor,  F.  W.  Healey; 
Business  Manager,  F.  W.  Healey:  154  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
Publisher:  The  Business  Journal  Company  (Registered  Trade  Name), 
of  which  the  officers  and  stockholders  are:  F.  W.  Healey,  President; 
W.  E.  Dunn,  Vice-President  and  Secretary,  all  of  164  Nassau  St. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  G.  W.  Clark,  Notary  Public,  154 
Nassau  St.,  Sept.  30,   1918. 
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SHORTHAND 

in  the  New  York  Public  Schools 


Extracts  from  a  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Stevens,  New  York,  May  29,  1912. 

Associate  City  Superintendent, 

59th  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  :  ... 

The  committee  on  shorthand  and  shorthand  text-books  are  unanimously  m 
favor  of  the  following  propositions: 

2.     That  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  should  be  retained  as  the  uniform  system 
for  the  high  schools. 


A.  The  Isaac  Pitman  system  is  giving 
eminent  satisfaction.  We  believe  that 
the  shorthand  teachers  are  practically 
unanimous  in  favoring  its  retention.  We, 
know  of  no  demand  for  a  change  coming 
from  within  the  schools. 

B.  The  practical  results  obtained  with  the 
Isaac  Pitman  system  are  excellent.  A 
large  majority  of  the  pupils  who  receive 
instruction  five  periods  per  week  for  two 
years — the  time  required  by  the  Regents 
syllabus— pass  the  Regents  test  at  one 
hundred  words  per  minute  for  five 
minutes.  Onr  graduates  are  in  constant 
demand  as  stenographers.  Your  Com- 
mittee have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  many  business  houses  are  so 
well  pleased  with  the  work  of  our  grad- 
uates that  they  apply  to  our  High 
Schools  year  after  year  for  additional 
stenographers. 

D.  We  believe  that  the  Isaac  Pitman  sys- 
tem is  the  best  system  for  the  schools. 
In  our  judgment,  it  has  the  best  text- 
books. It  has  the  widest  range  of  liter- 
ature engraved  in  shorthand  for  reading 
practice.  It  has  the  largest  number  of 
text-books  devoted  to  training  the  spe- 
cialist in  shorthand,  which  are  of  great 
service  to  those  pupils  who.  after  gradu- 
ation desire  to  continue  their  studies 
with  a  view  to  becoming  experts  in  some 

3.  That  no  text-books  be  added 
list,  which  present  modifications  that 
ciples  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system. 

A.  We  believe  that  authenticity  of  text- 
books is  just  as  important  a  matter  as 
uniformity  of  system.  Expefience  has 
taught  that  if  text  books  presenting 
modifications  are  placed  upon  the  list 
there  is  serious  danger  that  they  will  be 
introduced  into  some  schools  to  take 
their  place  side  by  side  with  the  stand- 
ard text-books.  This  is  a  serious 
menace   to   the   progress   of   those   pupils 


special  line  of  technical  reporting. 
While  the  abstract  qi«estion^"Which  is 
THE  BEST  system  of  shorthand?' —is 
not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  your 
Committee's  inquiry,  it  is  reassuring  to 
note  that  the  system  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  has  won  seven  of 
the  ten  prizes  awarded  at  the  Internation- 
al Shorthand  Speed  Contests  since  1906; 
that  Mr.  Nathan  Behrin,  an  Isaac  Pit- 
man writer  who  received  his  first  les- 
sons in  stenography  in  one  of  the  New 
York  City  High  Schools,  now  holds  the 
title  of  Champion  Shorthand  writer  of 
the  World,  awarded  at  the  International 
Shorthand  Speed  Contest  held  at  Buffalo 
on  August  38,  1911,  his  gross  speed  be- 
ing 280  words  per  minute  for  five  min- 
utes, his  percentage  of  accuracy  being 
95.71,  and  his  net  speed  under  the  rules 
being  268  words  per  minute;  and  that 
Mr.  Behrin  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  received  a  rating  of  100%  by  the 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  the  Court 
Stenographer's  Examination,  in  which 
the  dictation  was  given  at  the  rate  of  200 
words  per  minute  for  five  consecutive 
minutes.  The  Committee  believe  that 
these  facts  offer  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Board  of  Education  has  made 
no  mistake  in  adopting  the  Isaac  Pitman 
system. 
to  the  list,  or  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
are   in    conflict   with   the   approved    prin- 

who,  at  different  stages  of  their  work, 
have  to  use  both  kinds  of  text-books. 
It  destroys  the  confidence  of  the  pupils 
in  both  text-books  and  teachers  and 
utterly  confuses  them  by  a  conflict  of 
authorities.  Moreover,  it  tends  to  dis- 
organize the  department  by  causing 
disagreements  among  the  teachers  and 
fostering  among  them  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
and  antagonism. 


A  copy  of  the  complete  report  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45th  Street  (%-.^z:-)  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman's  Slwrthancr   and  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typczvritmg." 

Adopted  by  the  New  York  and  Boston  High  Schools 
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PAY  MORE  ATTENTION  TO  INSTRUCTION 
IN  ARITHMETIC- 

instruction  in  the  practical  kind  of  arithmetic  that  business  men  want  their  em- 
ployees to  know;  the  kind  that  is  supplied  in  the 

New  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic — 

a  proper  combination  of  mental  ami  written  exercises  that  makes  speedy,  accurate 
calculators.  T^ 

There  are  a  lot  of  books  being  offered  that  won't  do  this,  but  the  New  Es- 
sentials will  do  the  trick  every  time  in  the  hands  of  the  competent  teacher,  and  it 
will  help  the  competent  teacher  to  get  results  that  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  se- 
cure. 

We  publish  a  series  of  bookkeeping  texts  that  lead  all  others,  but  we  think 
the  other  books  of  our  series  are  just  as  good.  Teachers  should  investigate  every 
one  of  them. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS  "7^^  /-/".yfuTBDu^zySo.         BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE    MOORE    AND    MINER    SERIES 


RECENTLY    PUBLISHED 

MINER'S   BOOKKEEPING 


In  this  book  principles  are  presented  in  a  way  to  develop  in  the  pupil  not  only  the  ability  to 
make  correct  entries,  but  also  an  understanding  of  why  entries  are  made.  The  ability  to  reason  and 
to  use  correct  business  terms  is  cultivated  throughout  every  lesson. 

It  is  a  more  vital  thing  for  the  pupil  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  bookkeeping  in  their  more  common  applications  than  to  have  a  confused  idea  of  a  large 
amount  of  office  detail  that  may  or  may  not  be  in  general  use. 

In  the  preparation  of  "Bookkeeping"  the  author  had  the  cooperation  of  recognized  authorities 
in  every  phase  of  the  subject,  including  business  men,  bankers,  and  teachers. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers  ::  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  London 
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Actual  Business 

in  the 

Only  Practical  Way 

A  thorough  and  complete  course  in  the 
theory  of  bookkeeping,  with  actual  busi- 
ness so  planned  that  no  two  students  can 
have  books  alike  and  no  student  can  copy 
from  another. 

No  Confusion.    No  Restrictions. 


r- 

^ 

B^^.- 

u 

Campbeirs  Actual  Accounting 

Actual  business  reproduced  in  the  school-room  —  students  buy  and 
sell   among   themselves,  with  no  specifications   as  to  quantities   nor 

with  whom  they  shall  deal.  Every  student  gets  his  own  cash  balance  and  trial 
balance  right  from  the  start.  Every  student  hands  in  a  proof  of  his  work.  Ex- 
planations and  illustrations  are  so  full  and  clear  that  it  is  practically  self-teaching. 
Saves  the  teacher  from  drudgery.     No  confusion  in  the  class-room. 

What  They  Say 

A  High  School  Principal  — 

"I  consider  your  Text  absolutely 
the  best  booj:  on  the  market." 

A  Business  College  Principal — 

"This  work  has  advantages  over 
any  other  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Busi- 
ness Practice  Feature  can  be  adapted 
to  one  student  as  well  as  twenty,'* 

A  High  School  Principal  — 

"Far  ahead  of  the  work  we  had 
liist  year." 

A  Business  College  Manager — 

"It  has  met  every  expectation." 


A  High  School  Teacher — 

"No  other  compares  with  it  in  secur- 
ing results." 

*         Ife  say  that 

The  Campbell  Way  is  the 
Only  Way 

JVhy  not  see  for  Yourself? 


The  Bobbs-Merrill 

Company    Publishers 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA,  U.S.A. 
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Are  you  Looking  for  a  Bookkeeping  Course  that  Contains 

Careful  instruction  in  the  elements  of  bookkeeping — 
Thoroug-h  drill  in  making  records  in  books  of  original  entry — 

Easy  and  progressive  instructions   for  posting  original  records,  illustrated  at  every  step- 
Test  ledgers  to  give  students  additional  drill  in  closing  ledger  accounts— 
Reproduced  pen-written  incoming  vouchers,  counterparts  of  actual  busmess  documents,  which 

have  been  introduced  after  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  have  been  thoroughly  learned- 
Numerous  time-saving  and  labor-saving  devices—  ,,        .  ,     ,„^  „(.  ;„  fi,^ 
Individual  price  lists,  enabling  the  teacher  to  assign  a  different  problem  to  each  student  in  the 

class,  thereby  giving  needed  encouragement  and  assistance    in    the   valuable   business    lesson    of    selt- 

""'''"' Practical  treatment  of  special  lines  of  business,  illustrating  retailing,  commission  wholesaling 
and  manufacturing,  and  introducing  modern  methods  of  accounting,  including  the  card  ledger  and 
voucher  svstems  and  auditing — 


Then  send  for  descriptive  circular  of  Modern  Illustrated  Bookkeeping,  Revised. 


NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


M.I.B. 


M.LB. 


IMPORTANT  TO  MUNSON  TEACHERS  AND  LEARNERS! 

T    f  (.^r^  tli^  nrp^<;     SFLECTIONS    FROM     LINCOLN'S    SPEECHES    AND    LETTERS,    a  _  reading 
bcx^k  irV-tHate   M^Ton'ph^oST^  engraved,   carefully   printed,   substantially   bound  _m  clo^h, 

128  P^^es,   postpai^^^.  ■^■-^^^^^-  jike^igea  new  Munson  reading  book,  i.36  pages,  postpaid. ....   .....;..         .75 

PRACTICAL    PHONOGRAPHY,    a    complete    text-book    of    Munson    Phonography,    simple,    direct,    and 
eminently  pmrt^cal    233  pa|^.^...^.  .^^.^^  .--^  ■  ^-^  --^^  -r  ' '  „„  j^^^j-  '  ^jih  '"•practical'  Phonography,"   con- 
taining some  2500  words  and  phrases  in  longhand  as  they  occur  in  the  text-book,  w,th  space  for  phonograpl^c 
outUnesand^teaAer^^^^^^^^^^ 
amination,  upon  receipt  of  one-halt  the  retail  price.  


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


One  Hundred  Lessons  in  English    =      $1.00 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  coinmercial 
schools,  and  intended  to  provide  students  with  those 
essentials  of  practical  English  required  in  business 
intercourse.  Especially  adapted  to  the  teaching  of 
correspondence. 

Packard's  Progressive  Business   Prac= 

tiqe,  four  numbers,  each.  =      »0.3U 

What  the  student  wiU  be  expected  to  do  when  he 
becomes  an  accountant  in  a  business  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  here,  and  with  none  of  the  cumbersome 
manipulation  involved  in  other  schemes  of  practice 
This  plan  is  simply  ideal,  and  is  so  pronounced  by  all 
teachers  who  have  used  it. 

The  New  Packard  Commercial  Arith= 

metic  =  =  =  =      $1.50 

Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


The  Packard  Commercial  Arithmetic, 

School  Edition 
Packard's  Short  Course    in  BookKeep= 

ing        =  =  -  = 

Packard's   Advanced  Course  in  Book- 
keeping      .  c  =  = 
Both   remarkable     for    their     clearness    and     practical 
character. 

Packard's  Bank  Bookkeeping 

A  reliable    exposition    of    banking    as    carried    on    at 
the  present  day. 

UBERAL  DISCOUMT  TO  SCHOOLS 

Any  of  the   above   books   will  be  sent   to   teachers.    Jot   exa 
upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
c  urresponaente  initted. 


$1.00 

$'i.oo 

$1.25 
$1.29 


S.  S.  PACKARD.  Publisher,  253  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
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LEARN  TO  LOVE  YOUR  TASK. 
By  H.  E.  Read. 

0^'E  of  work  is  characteristic  of  civilization. 
The  savage  does  not  rejoice  at  a  task, 
and  the  Indian  of  James  Fenimore  Coop- 
er's time  was  not  a  captain  of  industry. 
The  noble  red  man  could  not  exult  without  the  aid 
•of  the  tomahawk  and  a  scalp. 

The  desire  to  be  useful  is  a  distinguishing  feature 
■of  human  intelligence.  The  horse  is  taught  to  labor 
under  the  lash,  and  it  is  the 
twisting  of  a  cruel  bit  that 
keeps  the  Percheron  in  the 
path  of  duty.  The  cow 
does  not  give  milk  as  a 
poetic  tribute  of  love  to 
mankind ;  nor  are  dumb 
beasts  swayed  either  by  re- 
ligion of  natural  love  of 
work  when  they  render  ser- 
vice to  man. 

Love  of  work  separates 
human  from  animal  intelli- 
gence. 

The  child  becomes  a  man 
when  he  begins  to  love 
Avork.  Natural  children  love 
play  only,  not  work,  Rollo's 
father  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding; and  a  real, 
keen  affection  for  work  is 
the  almost  unvarying  mark 
that  distinguishes  the  suc- 
■cessful  from  the  unsung  in 
every  line  of  business  or  art. 

The  man  whose  eye  is 
focused  upon  the  heights  of 

HE 

attamment    feeds    on    work. 

He  does  it  better  because  he  loves  it ;  and  he  loves 

it  because  he  does  it  better. 

There  is  a  good  reason  why  love  of  work  is  a 
mark  of  distinction  between  savagery  and  civilization, 
between  animal  instinct  and  human  intelligence,  be- 
tween childhood  and  maturity. 

That  reason  is  that  the  law  of  love  is  the  law  of 


growth.  Evolution  is  improvement.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  life  is  to  leave  the  world  better  than  you  found 
it.  and  improvement  only  comes  through  love  of  work. 
For  this  reason,  strength,  happiness,  and  joy  are 
strictly  for  workers.  Those  who  toil  not  become 
weak,  miserable,  and  unhappy. 

For  this  reason,  also,  the  enjoyment  of  the  task 
must  always  precede  its  profit  and  skilled  perform- 
ance. Man  cannot  be  dragged  to  success  with  chains 
or  driven  with  whips.  It  is  only  the  man  who  leaps 
joyously  to  the  front  and  tackles  his  task  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eye  who  ever 
learns  it  well. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  av- 
erage man  to  work  eight 
hours  a  day  for  30  to  60 
years. 

It  is  possible  to  learn  to 
enjoy  work  just  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
olives — even  if  you  don't 
like  it  at  first;  for  the  hu- 
man mind  is  subject  to  laws 
of  suggestion  that  are  al- 
most all-powerful. 

Since  one  must  work,  and 
since  it  is  possible  to  learn 
how  to  love  it,  the  sluggard 
who  will  not  go  to  the  ant 
and  consider  her  ways  is 
thin-witted,  and  will  get  on 
earth  what  Lazarus  saw 
Dives  getting  in  the  fable, 
when  that  drop  of  water  was 
requested. 

Love     of      work      stands 

for   civilization,   intelligence. 

adolescence  and  success.     It 

is  the  badge  of  good  society. 

brains,  manhood  and  accomplishment. 


A   MERRY  XMAS 

AND 

HAPPY   NEW   YEAR 
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DECEMBER  COMES  AGAIN. 

December  produces  a  large  variety  of  emotions  in 
the  civilized  breast,  assimiing  that  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  emotions.  At  the  e.xtreme  right  of  the  line  of 
emotions  will  be  found  those  of  the  small  boy  who, 
having  written  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus  embodying  de- 
mands upon  that  individual  for  everything  of  which 
the  mind  of  a  reasonably,  intelligent  boy  can  think, 
finds  a  goodly  number  of  his  wishes  granted  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-fifth.  At  the  e.xtreme  left  is 
the  bachelor,  presumably  although  not  necessarily 
cynical,  whose  natural  discomfort  at  the  holiday  sea- 
son is  emphasized  by  the  discomforts  incident  to  the 
morning  after  the  night  before. 

But  in  general,  December  is  looked  upon  as  a  pleas- 
ant month,  and  in  many  lines  of  business  it  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  the  year.  It  is  the  season  when 
the  retail  dry  goods  man,  especially  if  he  have  on 
sale  a  good  line  of  neckties,  assumes  an  air  of  con- 
tentment and  prosperity,  a  sensation,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  first  mentioned  item,  which  is  not 
always  shared  by  the  recipient  of  the  necktie.  The 
wholesaler,  of  course,  has  long  since  disposed  of  his 
holiday  goods,  but  the  average  individual  puts  off  his 
— or  her — Christmas  shopping  until  he  is  reminded  by 
the  newspapers  that  there  are  just  so  many  days  re- 
maining before  Christmas. 

Probably  there  are  few  employes  in  business  houses 
who  do  not  look  forward  with  some  pleasurable  antici- 
pation to  the  holiday  season.  Frequently  it  means  a 
long-anticipated  visit  to  friends  or  relatives.  It  brings 
a  break  in  the  office  routine — one  which  the  head  of 
the  office  does  not  always  entirely  appreciate,  especially 
if  he  be  engaged  in  a  business  in  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  addicted  to  vinous  celebration  are  em- 
ployed. 

In  schools,  of  course,  Christmas  brings  a  real  holi- 
day. The  Thanksgiving  vacation  is  too  short  to  make 
possible  that  "trip  home"  and,  besides,  the  Christmas 
holiday  comes  nearer  the  middle  of  the  school  year 
and  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  holiday  purposes. 
Added  to  this  is  the  full  week — perhaps  two  weeks — 
of  respite  from  more  or  less  arduous  labor,  and  a 
certain  holiday  spirit  which  is  less  apparent  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year. 

Happiness  usually  comes  to  those  who  have  earned 
it.  and  whether  in  school  or  in  business,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  wish  the  joj's  of  the  Holiday  Season  to  those 
who  have  placed  themselves  in  a  receptive  condition. 
To  the  idler,  all  times  are  holiday  times,  and  no  one 
season  may  be  singled  out  in  which  a  little  relaxation 
is  appropriate.  To  the  man  who  has  done  his  work- 
well,  to  the  woman  who  has  done  her  duty,  the  last 
week  of  the  year  is  in  a  sense  the  crowning  week  of 
a  year  of  achievement.  However  much  or  little  may 
have  been  actually  accomplished,  if  the  work  has  beer 
performed  in  the  right  spirit  it  will  bring  a  feeling  of 
contentment. 


The  Journal  hopes  that  all  its  readers  have  placed 
themselves  in  such  an  attitude  that  they  can  receive 
all  that  the  Christmas  Season  has  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  satisfaction. 


RECENT  JOURNAL  VISITORS. 

II.  15.  Slater,  Xewtown,  X.  Y..  High  School. 

I'.^.  W.  Schlee,  Newark,  X.  J.,  Business  College. 

J.  M.  Aloose,  Spencers  Business  College,  Jersey 
City,  X.  J. 

Earl  G.  Childs.  Xew  York  City. 

Harry  Houston,  Supervisor  of  W  riting,  Xew 
Haven,  Conn. 

H.  .\.  .-\ument.  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Raymond  G.  Laird,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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E.  J.  McXamara.  Jamaica,  X.  Y..  High  School. 
Henry  J.  Foley,  East  Orange,  X.  J. 


BEWARE  OF  THE   SCHOOL   FAKER. 

In  a  letter  received  from  one  of  our  correspondents 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  he  writes  that  an  unscrupulous 
person  succeeded  in  organizing  a  large  class  of  stu- 
dents, and  after  securing  as  large  an  amount  of  tuition 
in  advance  as  possible  he  left  the  city.  As  is  usual 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  students  were  offered  very 
alluring  inducements,  such  as  a  position  guaranteed 
to  them  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  the  course,  car 
fare  paid,  a  course  in  bookkeeping  and  shorthand 
to  be  completed  in  four  months,  etc.  He  also  made  it 
a  point  to  have  the  students  deposit  their  money  in 
the  school  bank,  where  it  was  to  be  left  there  until 
the  guaranteed  position  was  a  fact,  but  unknown  to 
them  the  fraudulent  person  was  drawing  on  the  ac- 
counts for  his  own  personal  uses.  Before  leaving  the 
town  he  also  succeeded  in  borrowing  money  from 
many  of  the  citizens,  so  that  he  might  well  consider 
that  he  had  spent  a  few  weeks  very  profitably. 

Our  correspondent  writes  what  is  unfortunately  too 
true  when  he  states :  "A  few  of  the  duped  ones  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  where  they  are,  and  what  the 
results  are  likely  to  be.  It  seems  beyond  belief  that 
this  could  happen  in  an  enlightened  community,  but 
it  is  the  old  craving,  the  desire  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  that  leads  them  to  trust  their  future  welfare 
to  such  quacks  while  the  honest  school  man,  who  is 
really  giving  them  something  worth  while,  is  passed 
up  for  the  faker  who  is  strong  on  promises." 


"Just  stand  aside,  and  watch  yourself  go  by; 

Think  of  yourself  as  "he"  instead  of  'T." 
Pick  flaws ;  find  fault ;  forget  the  man  is  you 

.\nd  strike  to  make  your  estimate  ring  true. 
The  faults  of  others  then  will  dwarf  and  shrink. 

Love's  chain  grows  stronger  by  one  mighty  link. 
When  you  with  "he"'  as  substitute  for  "I'' 

'lave  n.-.oil  a-i. 
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GREETINGS,   GOVERNOR   FERRIS. 

To  the  new  Governor  of  Michigan,  The  Business 
Journal  extends  greetings.  There  are  many  men  in 
the  State  of  ^Michigan  who  would  adorn  the  Gov- 
ernor's chair,  who  would  maintain  the  place  which 
Michigan  has  always  occupied  abreast  of  the  foremost 
States  of  the  Union.  But  there  is  not  a  man  in  all 
Michigan  better  fitted  by  mental  equipment,  by  broad 
knowledge  of  the  things  worth  while,  by  human  sym- 
pathy, for  the  greatest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  voters 
of  that  State,  than  Woodbridge  X.  Ferris. 

Every  business  school  man  knows  something  of  the 
life-story  of  W.  N.  Ferris,  founder  of  the  F"erris  In- 
stitute, at  Big  Rapids.  He  is  a  familiar  figure  at  con- 
ventions, and  wherever  he  has  been  found  his  per- 
sonality has  been  among  the  most  dominating.  What 
he  has  had  to  say  upon  such  occasions  has  not  always 
been  agreeable  to  those  who  listened,  for  he  has  been 
fearless  in  his  expose  of  whatever  evils  might  be 
found  in  the  field  of  education.  He  has  ever  been 
charitable  in  case  of  weakness,  but  merciless  where 
the  evil  resulted  from  perversity. 

This  is  the  second  time  Mr.  Ferris  has  been  offered 
to  the  people  of  Michigan  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor.  Upon  the  former  occasion  he  did 
more  to  reduce  the  Republican  majority  than  any 
other  man  could  have  hoped  to  do.  This  year  he 
turned  the  tide  and  was  swept  into  office  by  a  sub- 
tantial  majority. 

As  Governor  of  Michigan,  he  will  reflect  credit 
upon  his  State.  He  will  not  be  a  partisan  official,  and 
even  though  the  tide  which  swept  him  and  many 
others  into  power  this  year  should  recede  far  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  re-elected.  In  any  event,  it  would 
be  well  for  those  who  love  to  look  ahead  and  specu- 
late to  bear  in  mind  that  because  he  carried  a  Republi- 
can State  and  won  the  election  to  the  Governorship  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  John  A.  Johnson,  of  Minne- 
sota, was  ranked  high  among  the  Presidential  possi- 
bilities. The  carrying  of  Michigan  by  any  Democra* 
is  not  less  a  miracle,  and  the  White  House  at  WaslT- 
ington  is  none  too  imposing  a  home  for  the  man  who 
has  made  Big  Rapids  famous  through  its  grand  edu- 
cational institution. 

'Congratulations  are  due  the  people  of  ^lichigan, 
regardless  of  party,  upon  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 


INDUSTRY. 

The  way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  mar- 
ket. It  depends  chiefly  on  two  words,  industry  and 
frugality;  that  is,  waste  neither  time  nor  money,  but 
make  the  best  use  of  both.  Without  industry  and 
frugality  nothing  will  do,  and  with  them  everything. — 


W.    .\,     i-KKlUS.    WELI.-K.XOWX    f:l)L'CATOK,    r,0\"ERNOR- 
ELECT    OF    MICHIC.AX. 

IT   IS   NOW  CONGRESSMAN   EAGAN. 

John  J.  Fagan.  Hoboken,  X.  J.,  the  proprietor  of 
the  five  ICagan  schools  of  business,  was  elected  on 
Xovember  5th  to  represent  his  district  in  Congress. 
Although  still  a  comparatively  young  man,  Mr.  Eagan 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  eighteen  years 
he  has  devoted  to  school  work.  In  1894  he  started 
his  first  "school,""  said  school  containing  one  room, 
and  two  students  comprised  the  total  attendance. 
Since  that  date  it  has  been  estimated  that  fifteen 
thousand  students  have  been  trained  in  his  schools. 
The  honor  that  has  recently  been  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Facran  is  a  fitting  climax  for  his  many  years  of 
hard  labor. 


INDUSTRY. 

Industry  need  not  wish,  and  he  that  lives  upon 
hopes  will  die  fasting.  There  are  no  gains  without 
pains;  then  help,  hands,  for  I  have  no  lands;  or,  if 
I  have,  they  are  smartly  taxed.  He  that  hath  a  trade 
hath  an  estate,  and  he  that  hath  a  calling,  hath  an 
office  of  profit  and  honor;  but  then  the  trade  must 
be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  followed,  or  neither  the 
estate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes.  If 
we  are  industrious,  we  shall  never  starve ;  for,  at  the 
working-man"s  house  hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not 
enter.  Xor  will  the  bailifif  or  the  constable  enter,  for 
industry  pays  debts,  while  despair  increaseth  them. — 
Benjamin  Franklin. 


We  are  ruined,  not  by  what  we  really  want,  but  by 
what  we  think  we  do;  therefore  never  go  abroad  in 
search  of  your  wants;  if  they  be  real  wants,  they  will 
come  home  in  search  of  you;  for  he  that  buys  what 
he  does  not  want,  will  soon  want  what  he  cannot  buv. 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

T  has   been   thought  best  to  give  the  cases 

and  opinions  in  the  same  issue.     This  will 

not    interfere   with   their   use   by   teachers 

and  will  materially  increase  their  value  to 

eneral  reader. 

SALES  OF  PERSONAL   PROPERTY. 
Case  No.  5. 

Principle — Sale  or  contract  to  sell. 

Groat  et  al.  v.  Gile  (51  N.  Y.  431.) 

The  important  facts  in  this  case  are  as  follows : 
Groat  called  on  Gile  about  the 
20th  of  May  in  a  certain  year 
and  talked  with  him  about  the 
purchase  of  some  sheep  and 
lambs.  After  some  discus- 
sion, Groat  decided  to  go  and 
see  the  sheep.  Gile  when 
asked  how  many  there  were 
said  he  did  not  know  exactly 
but  that  there  were  about  so 
many  sheep  and  so  many 
lambs.  It  was  agreed  be- 
tween them  that  Groat  should 
take  the  lambs  the  middle  of 
September  and  the  old  sheep 
the  first  of  November  and  pay 
$1:  apiece  for  sheep  and 
lambs.  After  Groat's  return 
from  his  inspection  of  the  , 
sheep,  he  asked  if  they  were 
entirely  sound  and  Gile  said 
that  he  did  not  consider  them 
so,  whereupon  Groat  asked 
Gile  if  he  would  doctor  them 
if  they  needed  it.  Gile  replied 
that  he  would.  Before  separatin, 
$25  to  bind  the  bargain. 

It  appears  that  Gile  between  the  date  of  the  con- 
versation referred  to  above  and  the  dates  fi.xed  upon 
for  delivery  clipped  the  wool  from  some  of  the  sheep 
included  in  the  contract  outlined  above.  This  action 
was  brought  by  Groat  to  recover  from  Gile  the  value 
of  the  wool  on  the  ground  that  the  title  to  the  sheep 
had  passed  to  him. 

Opinion. 
Justice    Lott — "It    is    clear    that    the    plaintiffs    in- 


Groat  handed  Gile 


intention  to  sell  to  them  all  of  the  sheep  and  lambs 
that  were  running  in  the  two  lots  of  land  referred  to 
by  him,  at  $4  per  head,  and  that  no  further  or  other 
designation  or  selection  was  contemplated.  All  the 
parties  understood  what  particular  sheep  and  lambs 
were  intended  to  be  sold,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  were  sufficiently  identified.  Indeed,  that  fact 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  disputed  on  the  trial. 
Under  such  circumstances,  when  the  terms  of  the 
sale  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  payment  of  $25  was 
made  to  the  defendant  on  account  of  the  purchase 
money  by  the  plaintiffs,  their  liability  became  fixed 
for  the  balance,  which  was  as- 
certainable by  a  simple  arith- 
metical calculation  based  upon 
a  count  of  the  sheep  and 
lambs  and  the  price  to  be 
paid  per  head  for  them.  No 
delivery  of  them  or  other 
act  whatever  in  relation  to 
them  by  the  defendant  was 
required  or  intended.  The 
plaintiffs  were  to  take  them 
without  any  agency  in  deliv- 
ering them  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  and  they,  from  the 
time  the  agreement  was  made, 
became  the  owners  thereof. 
The  defendant  subsequently 
kept  them  at  the  risk  of  the 
plaintiffs.  Chancellor  Kent, 
in  his  Commentaries,  vol.  2, 
p.  492,  in  stating  the  rule  gov- 
erning sales  at  common  law, 
says :  'When  the  terms  of  sale 
'Hor.s,  .  are   agreed   on    and    the   bar- 

gain is  struck,  and  everything 
that  the  seller  has  to  do  with  the  goods  is  complete, 
the  contract  of  sale  becomes  abscjilute  as  between  the 
parties  without  actual  payment  or  delivery,  and  the 
property  and  the  risk  of  accident  to  the  goods  vest 
in  the  buyer.' 

"The  fact  that  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  sold 
was  not  ascertained  at  the  time  the  terms  of  sale  were 
agreed  on  did  not  prevent  the  application  of  the  rule 
referred  to  in  this  case.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
learned  jurist,  after  stating  that  'it  is  a  fundamental 
principle,  pervading  everywhere  the  doctrine  of  sales 
of  chattels,  that  if  goods  of  different  values  be  sold 
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per  aversionem,  in  the  language  of  the  civihans  the 
sale  is  perfect  and  the  risk  with  the  buyer,'  adds,  "but 
if  they  be  sold  by  number,  weight  or  measure,  the 
sale  is  incomplete,  and  the  risk  continues  with  the 
seller  until  the  specific  property  be  separated  and 
identified.'  The  present  case  is  not  one  of  the  latter 
class.  That  rule  has  reference  to  a  sale,  not  of 
specific  property  clearly  ascertained,  but  of  such  as  is 
to  be  separated  from  a  larger  quantity,  and  is  neces- 
sary to  be  identified  before  it  is  susceptible  of  de- 
livery. The  rule  or  principle  does  not  apply  where 
the  number  of  the  particular  articles  sold  is  to  be 
ascertained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
total  value  thereof  at  certain  specified  rates  or  a 
designated  fixed  price.  The  sale  in  question  was  in 
fact  of  a  particular  lot  of  sheep  and  lambs,  and  not 
of  a  certain  undesignated  number  to  be  selected  and 
delivered  at  a  future  time,  and  the  postponement  of 
the  time  for  taking  them  away  did  not  prevent  the 
title  passing  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  title  to  the  sheep 
passed  to  the  plaintiffs  immediately  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  contract  and  the  payment  of  the  $25  by 
them.  That  necessarily  carried  with  it  the  right  to 
the  wool  on  them,  it  being  shown  that  there  was  no 
reservation  thereof,  or  anything  said  about  it  during 
the  negotiation,  or  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made. 
The  sale  was  of  the  entire  animal,  and  not  of  differ- 
ent parts  or  portions  constituting  it.  or  of  what  it 
was  formed." 

Case  No.  C,. 
Principle — What     constitutes     potential     existence. 
Rochester  Distilling  Co.  v.  Rasey,  142  N.  Y.,  ."iTO. 

In  February,  1890,  the  Rochester  Distilling  Co.  se- 
cured a  judgment  against  Lovell  for  a  certain  amount. 
Lovell  was  the  tenant  of  a  certain  farm  and  to  secure 
a  debt  which  he  owed  Page,  gave  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  "the  grass  now  growing  upon  the  premises  leased. 
etc. ;  also  on  the  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  beans  wh-ch 
are  now  sown  or  planted,  or  which  are  hereafter 
sown  or  planted  during  the  next  year."  The  greater 
part  of  his  potatoes  and  all  of  the  beans  were  planted 
the  following  month.  In  the  following  July,  t'le 
sheriff  levied  on  Lovell's  growing  crops  to  satisfy  the 
Distilling  Company's  judgment  and  sold  them  in  .\u- 
gust  at  public  sale.  The  Distilling  Company  bought 
them  at  the  sale.  A  short  time  after  the  sale,  Page 
foreclosed  his  chattel  mortgage  on  these  crops  antl 
sold  them  to  Rasey  who  took  possession  of  the  crops. 
This  action  was  brought  to  decide  the  question  as  to 
whom  the  crops  belonged. 

Opinion. 
Justice  Gray — "One  may  grant  what  he  ^a^  only 
potentially,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting 
that  that  which  has  a  potential  or  possible  existence, 
like  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  earth  or  the  in- 
crease of  that  which  is  in  existence,  may  properly  be 
the  subject  of  sale  or  of  mortgage.  The  right  to  it 
when  it  comes  into  existence  is  regarded  as  a  present 


product  of  labor  and  of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
cannot  be  said  to  have  either  an  actual  or  a  potential 
existence  before  a  planting. 

"We  are  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  General  Term  below  that  there 
should  have  been  a  direction  of  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  potatoes  and  beans  obtained  from  the 
planting  done  after  the  execution  and  delivery  of  the 
mortgage." 

This  ca.se  clearly  establishes  the  fact  unplanted  crops 
have  no  potential  existence. 


■ZULAUF'S    ONE    THOUSAND." 
By   Chas.   F.   Zulauf,   Detroit,   Mich. 
One  thousand  common  words  frequently  misspelled. 
You   have   undoubtedly  noticed   that   the  words   in 
these    sets    are    practically    all    common    words,    used 
constantly  by  young  and  old.     However,  a  few  may 
not    be    of    such    common    occurrence,    consequently. 
teachers   should   get  their  pupils   to   acquire   the   dic- 
tionary habit,  so  that  they  may  grow  more  accurate  in 
spelling  and  in  pronunciation  and  also  more  elegant  in 
diction.     Tlie  dictionary  habit  certainly  increases  one's 
vocabulary  and  makes  one  a  more  intelligent  man  or 
woman. 

Set  4. 
weather  maintain  Almond 

whether  specimen  fuchsia 

nephew  pennant  muscle 

surname  cambric  vertical 

legible  lawyer  article 

iceberg  decent  cartridge 

useful  descend  granary 

sturgeon  envelope  knead 

mattress  dissolved  exercise 

marten  toothache  possess 

fiery  diamond  bureau 

delicious  gable  divide 

February  abscess  lyceum 

wainscot  siege  weasel 

mackerel  fuzz  pickerel 

shriek  choose  spinach 

capsize  '    bicycle  cipher 

prairie  icicle  cider 

almanac  eclipse  cellar 

nicotine  license  cedar 

proceed  surprise  cocoa 

recede  c/ochet  skein 

exceed  column  grammar 


accede 

precede 

secede 

succeed 

receipt 

recipe 

strength 

stomach 

souvenir 

squirrel 

foretell 


licorice 

spinning 

beautiful 

serious 

cautious 

■initials 

speech 

radish 

alcohol 

bosom 


awkward 

victual 

rhubarb 

pursuit 

molasses 

ancient 

rhyme 

car  riage 

ea-nesl 

re'^eivrble 


Xdtk  — .\  typograpliical  error  was  made  in  tlie  November 
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HOW   THE   KIXGS   OF   FINANXE    WRITE   THEIR   NAMES. 
TWO    OF    THEM    ARE    READ    VERY    EASILY.      WHO    ARE    THE  OTHER  TWO? 


WITH  THE  BUSINESS  TRAINERS. 

Lee  A.  Thompson,  for  some  years  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Business  College,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  commercial  subjects 
in  the  Newark  Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Wakefield,  Mass., 
High  School  is  John  B.  Sawyer,  last  year  principal 
of  the  Groveton,  N.  H.,  High  School. 

The  commercial  department  of  the  Mills  School, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
this  year  they  have  had  to  hire  an  additional  teacher. 
Miss  Margaret  Myrick. 

Miss  Bertha  Hewitt  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  High  School  as  a  teacher  of 
commercial  branches. 

G.  Ernest  Hess,  of  Jamison  City,  Pa.,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  commercial  teacher,  and  field  man  with 
the  Bristol  County  Business  College,  Taunton,  Mass., 
which  was  recently  purchased  by  M.  D.  Zimmerman, 
of  Narvon,  Pa.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  the  former  proprietor 
of  the  school,  is  studying  agricultural  work  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  Agricultural  College. 

Miss  Marion  A.  Hebert  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  Tiffin's  Business  College,  Keene,  N.  H. 

C.  W.  Edmondson,  who  last  year  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  handling  the  pen- 
manship work,  is  now  completing  a  course  in  law  in 
the  Chattanooga  College  of  Law. 

B.  C.  Bacon,  formerly  with  the  Monrovia,  Cal., 
Business  College,  is  now  engaged  to  teach  commercial 
branches  in  the  California  Business  College,  Los  An- 


Miss  Dorothy  Hancock  has  accepted  a  position  to 
teach  in  the  commercial  department  of  the  St.  Mar- 
tinsville, La.,  High  School. 

W.  W.  Gallagher,  last  year  in  the  Caribou,  Maine, 
High  School,  follows  John  R.  Fritts  this  year  in  the 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 

Miss  Gladys  Beaugeard  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Jonesport,  Maine,  High  School. 

J.  E.  Magee,  last  year  of  Washington,  Kans.,  ia 
the  new  head  of  the  commercial  department  in  the 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  High  School. 

P.  A.  Whitacre  is  teaching  commercial  work  in  the 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  High  School. 

The  position  of  penman  in  Elliott's  Business  Col- 
lege, Burlington,  Iowa,  which  has  been  held  recently 
by  Abel  W.  Madeira,  now  teaching  in  Huntsinger's 
Business  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  at  present  filled 
by  E.  F.  Edel,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

R.  C.  Anderson,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  Business  College. 

A.  F.  Wallace  is  the  new  commercial  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  department  in  the  Meriden,  Conn., 
High  School.  Mr.  W^allace  was  recently  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  private  commercial  school  in  Pottsville,  Pa. 


No  man  was  ever  so  completely  skilled  in  the  con- 
duct of  life  as  not  to  receive  new  information  from 
age  and  experience ;  insomuch  that  we  find  ourselves 
really  ignorant  of  what  we  thought  we  understood, 
and  see  cause  to  reject  what  we  fancied  our  truest 
interest. — Terence. 
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TELEPHONE  TROUBLES  IN 
PANAMA. 

They  have  telephone  troubles  in  the 
Isthmian  region,  too,  according  to  the 
New  York  Telephone  Review.  The 
construction  of  telephone  lines  in  the 
Canal  Zone  is  no  easy  task,  it  says. 
Linemen  do  not  need  climbing  hooks, 
as  rails  are  used  instead  of  wooden 
poles,  owing  to  the  keen  appetite  of  the 
ants,  which  eat  out  the  inside  and  cause 
the  poles  to  crumble.  On  one  line 
which  extends  through  a  jungle  for 
about  thirty  miles  two  colored  men  are 
employed  as  trouble  hunters.  Equipped 
with  machettes,  they  start  at  each  end 
of  the  line,  cutting  their  way  until  they 
meet,  when  they  turn  back  and  resume 
the  same  operation,  as  the  vegetatior 
has  "grown  so  rapidly  behind  them  in 
the  meantime.  Another  difficulty  en- 
countered has  been  the  maintaining  of 
the  pole  line  through  some  of  the 
swampy  regions.  In  several  instances 
the  poles  of  railroad  iron  have  gradu- 
ally sunk  into  the  ground  until  it  be- 
came necessarv  to  splice  on  an  addi- 
tional rail,  and  in  some  places  three 
such  sections  of  rail  have  been  found 
to  sink  down  in  the  swamp  while  only 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  remained  above 
the  surface. 


.•\  slave  has  but  one  master,  the  am- 
bitious man  has  as  many  masters  as 
there  are  persons  whose  aid  may  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  his  for- 
tune.—La   Bruyere. 


MODERN    DIPLO.MA    DESIGN,   BY   F.    W.    M.'\RT1N,   BOSTON,    M  ,\SS. 


ADVANCED  BOOKKEEPING. 
By   Clyde   L.    Newell. 
Arrange  blank  paper   for  the   following  books  and 
columns : 

Journal  one  page.  Columns  on  debit  side  Accts. 
Payable  and  General;  on  credit  side  General  and 
Accts.  Receivable. 

Cash  Book  two  pages.  Columns  on  debit  side  Sales, 
Accts.  Rec,  Notes  Rec.  and  General;  on  credit  side 
Purchases,  Accts.  Pay.,  Expense  and  General. 

Purchase  Journal  one-third  page  and  Sales  Jour- 
nal two-thirds  page  without  special  columns. 

Allow  three  pages  for  the  General  Ledger  and  six 
lines  to  an  account,  one-half  page  each  for  the  Sales 
and  Purchase  Ledgers  and  four  lines  to  an  account. 

Oct.  1,  19 — .  G.  H.  Clark  began  business  to-day  in- 
vesting $8500  in  cash. 

Oct.  1.  Paid  rent  in  advance  in  cash  $75. 
lOct.  1.  Paid  $24  for  set  of  books,  stationery,  etc., 
for  office  use. 

Oct.  iT  Paid  for  counters,  shelving  and  other  fix- 
tures for  store  use  in  cash  $527.31. 

Oct.  1.  Bought  of  Mdse.  from  A.  Maxwell  &  Co. 
on  account  $3878.95. 

Oct.  2.  Paid  $40  for  an  advertisement  to  be  placed 
in  the  Daily  News. 

Oct.  3.  Bought  Mdse.  of  Harrison  &  Co.  for  cash 
$121.08. 

Oct.  5.  Sold  to  Carpenter  &  Co.  on  account  $400. 
.  Oct.  6.  Bought  of  Weeks  &  Hess  on  acct.  $850. 
Oct.  G.  Cash  Sales  per  cash  register  $347.92. 


Oct.   9.  Bought  bill  of  mdse.    from   Smalley   Bros, 
on  60  day  note  $258. 

Oct.  10.  Sold  Mdse.  to  A.  B.  Morton   for  his  60 
day  note  $148.50. 
Oct.  13.  Paid  Weeks  and  Hess  $500  on  acct. 

Oct.  13.  Received  Carpenter  &  Co.'s  check  for  $300 
on  account. 

Oct.  13.  Cash  sales  for  the  week  $314.30. 

Oct.  15.  Gave  Smalley  Bros,  a  check  in  payment  of 
60  day  note-  of  the  9th  inst.  less  discount. 

Oct.  16.  Paid  Harrison  &Co.  cash  for  bill  of  Mdse. 
$436.20. 

Oct.  18.  Bought  of  K.  L.  Sadler  on  thirty  day  note 
Mdse.  $375.09. 

Oct.  19.  Sold  to  Jos.  Kingsley  for  cash  Mdse. 
$641.84. 

Oct.  20.  Cash  Sales  $385.37. 

Oct.  23.  Bought  coal  for  store  use  $58.50. 

Oct.  24.  Received  check  from  A.  B.  Morton  for  his 
60  day  note  of  the  10th  inst.  less  discount. 

Oct.  25.  Sold  to  Harris  &  Fox  a  bill  of  Mdse.  on 
account  $841.30. 

Oct.  26.  Paid  A.  Maxwell  &  Co.  $1000  on  account. 

Oct.  26.  Cash  Sales  $427.51. 

Oct.  28.  Sold  A.  W.  Dix  on  his  30  day  note  $832.40. 

Oct.  29.  Received  $500  from  Harris  &  Fox  to  apply 
on  account. 

Oct.  30.  Paid  $58.10  for  freight  and  drayage;  $60 
for  clerk  and  $70  for  bookkeeper's  salaries ;  $8.10  for 
gas  bill;  $14.20  for  sundry  expenses.  Cash  sales  to 
date  $278.19. 
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After  working  the  set  take  Abstracts  of  the  Sales 
and  Purchase  Ledgers,  Trial  Balance,  Trading  and 
Profit  and  Loss  Statements,  Balance  Sheet,  Close 
Ledger  and  take  Proof-Closing  Trial  Balance. 

Inventories:  Mdse.  $2186.72;  Books  and  Stationery 
$20;  Furniture  and  Fi.xtures  $-500;  Unused  Adver- 
,tising$20. 

Accuracy  in  explanations,  rulings,  form  and  other 
matters  of  detail  should  be  carefully  considered,  as 
well  as  accuracy  of  results. 

Solution  to  appear  in  January  issue  of  The 
Journal. 

CATALOGUES   AND   CIRCULARS. 

The  Business  Journal  office  has  been  favored  with 
a  copy  of  year  books  and  other  advertising  matter 
issued  by  business  schools  throughout  the  country. 
To  the  proprietors  of  the  schools  we  wish  to  extend 
our  sincere  compliments  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
they  have  handled  this  part  of  their  business.  The 
catalogues  have  been  printed  on  a  good  quality  of 
paper  and  are  nicely  illustrated,  and  after  looking 
through  them  the  recipient  finds  that  complete  in- 
formation has  been  given  him  regarding  the  particu- 
lar school  from  which  he  received  the  literature.  The 
inducements  the  schools  have  to  ol?er  are  set  forth 
in  a  conservative  and  straightforward  manner,  and 
anyone  induced  to  enroll  through  the  medium  of  the 
catalogue  cannot  claim  that  he  was  influenced  by  any 
statement  which  was  not  absolutely  true. 

The  high  grade  advertising  matter  now  sent  out  by 
the  business  schools  is  a  protection  to  the  young  man 
and  young  women  contemplating  entering  a  commer- 
cial department. 

The  Easton  School  of  Business,  Easton,  Pa.,  issues 
a  38-page  year  book  which  contains  some  very  good 
advice  for  the  young  man  or  woman  who  has  not  as 
yet  definitely  decided  upon  what  pursuit  to  follow.  A 
heavy  grade  of  paper  and  large,  clear  type  are  used. 
A  blue  cover  with  the  name  of  the  school  in  raised 
gold  letters  makes  an  attractive  appearance.  Photos 
of  the  faculty  and  the  class  rooms  are  included  in 
the  booklet. 

The  Minneapolis  Business  College,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  has  issued  a  catalogue  which  is  one  of  the 
best  prepared  that  has  ever  come  to  this  office.  The 
cover  is  of  golden  brown  with  a  tinge  of  green  inter- 
woven and  with  raised  letters  in  gold,  while  the  inner 
pages  are  of  tinted  paper.  The  booklet  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  evidently  entailed  a  large  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  school  to  issue  it. 

The  annual  catalogue  of  the  Parsons  Business  Col- 
lege, Parsons,  Kans.,  is  a  credit  to  this  progressive 
school.  Sixty-four  pages  are  devoted  to  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  school  and  what  it  has  to 
ofifer  the  prospective  student.  It  is  a  very  good  speci- 
men of  advertising. 

Banks  Business  College,  Philadelphia,  has  issued  a 
catalogue    which    presents    an    attractive    appearance. 


The  size,  10x12  inches,  is  such  as  to  place  it  out  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  catalogues.  A  good  quality  of 
glazed  white  paper  has  been  used,  which  brings  the 
illustrations  out  in  a  very  clear  manner.  The  cover 
is  of  a  dull  color,  which  tends  to  heighten  the.  effect. 

The  new  year  book  of  the  Gem  City  Business  Col- 
lege, Quincy,  111.,  is  on  a  par  with  the  high  grade 
advertising  matter  sent  out  by  this  school  in  the  past. 
The  cover  is  of  a  light  olive  shade.  What  the  school 
has  done  for  its  graduates  is  shown  by  letters  from 
former  students,  who  speak  very  highly  of  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  in  the  G.  C.  B.  C. 

Columbia  College,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  issued  a 
very  attractive  fall  catalogue  whicH  should  exert  a 
strong  influence  in  bringing  new  students  to  that 
school.  This  school  has  had  a  highly  successful  ca- 
reer, and  Mr.  Oakley  keeps  abreast  of  the  times  in 
preparing  his  announcements. 

The  Drake  Business  College,  New  York  City,  dis- 
tributed a  well  prepared  booklet  for  the  new  school 
year.  This  school  has  an  extensive  course,  and  the 
booklet  explams  each  feature  of  the  course  in  full. 
It  is  a  piece  of  advertising  matter  that  should  appeal 
to  the  recipient. 

The  Colorado  Business  College,  Boulder,  Colo.,  has 
issued  a  "home-made"  catalogue  that  is  neat  and  at- 
tractive. The  matter  was  all  written  by  students  in 
the  school,  this  insuring  an  inexpensive  booklet. 

The  Haverill,  Mass.,  Business  College  issued  a  32- 
page  booklet,  the  cover  being  of  a  blue  moire  eflfect. 

The  two-toned  eflfect  used  in  the  year  book  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Commercial  College,  makes  an  at- 
tractive appearance.  The  booklet  contains  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  various  courses. 

The  Los  Angeles,  Cal,  Business  College  has  chosen 
an  appropriate  cover  design  for  its  year  book,  the  il- 
lustration showing  a  business  man  dictating  to  his 
stenographer. 

The  creed  and  platform  on  which  C.  W.  Jones,  of 
the  Brockton,  Mass.,  Business  College,  bases  his 
claims  for  recognition  are  a  safe  guarantee  to  the 
student  that  he  will  be  well  looked  after  in  that 
school.  The  school's  year  book  is  a  nice  piece  of 
printer's  art. 

Child's  Business  College,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  is- 
sued a  booklet  that  is  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
school.  The  cover  is  of  a  dark  green  with  raised  let- 
ters in  gray. 

The  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Commercial  School's  catalogue 
contains  sound  advice  for  the  aspirant  for  an  office 
position,  which  he  should  make  a  part  of  himself. 

"Efficiency"  is  the  foreword  of  the  Capital  City 
Commercial  College,  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  judging 
by  the  catalogue  received  from  this  school  every  de-, 
partment  is  fully  prepared  to  make  of  the  students 
efficient  office  employes. 

The  Eagan  Schools  of  Business  have  issued  a  very 
neat  brochure  giving  a  short  history  and  description 
of  the  five  schools  composing  the  chain. 
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The  Utah  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
issued  a  catalogue  which  is  of  a  convenient  size,  as 
it  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  without  folding.  The 
booklet  contains  good  arguments  for  the  prospective 
student  to  ponder  over. 

The  year  book  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Busi- 
ness University  should  prove  to  be  a  strong  silent 
salesman.  The  cover  is  of  light  blue  with  raised  let- 
ters in  gold.  The  many  illustrations  shown  of  the 
school  and  its  surroundings  are  interesting. 

From  the  South  we  have  received  a  catalogue 
which  shows  that  the  schools  in  that  section  are  alive 
to  the  issue  arid  are  distributing  good  advertising 
matter.  The  booklet  of  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  Business 
College  is  well  prepared. 

The  Merrill  schools  of  business  in  South  Xorwalk 
and  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  have 
issued  a  booklet  with  a  tan  cover  and  gold  letters. 
Illustrations  of  the  three  schools  are  shown,  as  well 
as  views  of  the  various  departments. 

The  Connecticut  Business  College,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  has  refrained  from  the  elaborate  in  preparing 
its  year  book,  and  has  as  a  result  a  catalogue  that  is 
neat  and  attractive. 

The  Taylor  School,  Philadelphia,  has  also  chosen  a 
view  of  a  business  office  for  the  cover  of  its  cata- 
logue. The  booklet  is  well  prepared  and  compre- 
hensive. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Eellingham,  Wash.,  Business 
College  is  a  good  example  of  an  inexpensive  piece  of 
advertising  matter.  Complete  information  is  given 
and  the  illustrations  shown  give  one  a  good  idea  of 
the  school. 

The  Maiden,  Mass.,  Commercial  School's  cata- 
logue is  the  result  of  much  thoughtful  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  prepared  it.  Its  70  pages  are  re- 
plete with  information  for  the  prospective  student, 
and  the  statements  are  made  in  a  convincing  manner. 

The  Packard  Commercial  School,  New  York  City, 
has  issued  a  booklet  containing  a  report  of  the  gradu- 
ating exercises  held  in  that  school  on  May  27th,  1912. 
The  address  delivered  by  Rev.  H.  E.  Fosdick  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  contains  advice  that  every 
young  student  in  the  land  might  well  heed. 

The  trade  mark  adopted  by  the  Seattle,  Wash., 
Business  College  is  very  appropriate  for  a  business 
school.  It  represents  two  hands  printed  in  green  ink 
with  the  notation  "Green  Hands — Nobody  Wants 
Them ;  Only  the  Trained  Man  Wins."  The  catalogue 
issued  by  the  school  has  been  printed  in  a  folder  fortn. 

The  catalogue  from  the  State  Busmess  College, 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has  a  black  cover  with  the  name  of 
the  school  and  manager  written  in  white,  which  makes 
a  good  design. 

The  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Business  College  has 
prepared  a  neat  form  of  catalogue.  The  cover  has  a 
two-toned  effect,  and  the  illustrations  and  clear  print 


shown  on  the  inside  pages  combine  to  make  a  good 
impression. 

School  journals  and  advertising  matter  in  pamphlet 
form  have  been  received  from  the  following : 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Commercial  School ;  Blair  Business 
Collgee,  Spokane,  Wash. ;  The  Underwood  Type- 
writer Company,  New  York  City ;  Enid,  Okla.,  Busi- 
ness College ;  Coleman  Business  College,  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  South  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  Business  College ; 
Columbia  Business  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Rider- 
Moore  &  Stewart  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Gem  City 
Business  College,  Quincy,  111. ;  Walworth  Institute, 
New  York  City ;  Capital  Commercial  School.  Albany, 
X.  Y. ;  Mcintosh  Business  College,  Edmonton,  Alta. ; 
Drake  Business  Schools,  New  Jersey ;  The  Ramsdell 
School,  Middletown,  N.  Y. ;  McCann's  Business  Col- 
lege, Mahanoy  City,  Pa. ;  Starkey's  Business  School, 
Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Florida  College  of  Commerce,  Ocala, 
Fla. ;  Ohio  Valley  Business  College,  East  Liverpool. 
Ohio ;  Warthen  College,  Wrightsville,  Ga. ;  Vermont 
Business  College,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Hesser  Business 
College,  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Williams  Business  Col- 
lege. Beaver  Dam,  Wis. ;  Spencerian  Commercial 
School,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Union  Business  College,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis. ;  Chicago  Business  College,  Chicago,  111.  ; 
California  Commercial  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Business  College;  Minnesota 
School  of  Business,  Minneapolis;  Paris,  111.,  Com- 
mercial L'niversity ;  Wilson's  Business  College,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.;  Danville,  \'a..  Commercial  Colleee. 
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TWIN  CITY  COMMERCIAL  INSTRUCTORS  MEET. 
On  Saturday  evening,  November  9th,  the  commer- 
cial instructors  in  the  business  and  high  schools  in 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  met  at  the  West  Hotel,  in 
the  latter  city,  primarily  to  attend  a  banquet,  but  if 
one  looked  closely,  here  and  there  could  be  noted 
some  instructor  who  evidently  had  forgotten  that  a 
feast  had  been  spread  before  him  and  was  making 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  by  telling  his  troubles  to 
those  seated  beside  him,  and  seeking  their  counsel. 
There  were  more  than,  fifty  present,  the  meeting  being 
presided  over  by  C.  H.  Preston,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

At  the  meeting,  plans  were  laid  for  the  formation 
of  the  Twin  City  Association  of  Commercial  Teachers. 
A  committee  consisting  of  C.  H.  Preston.  E.  D.  Pen- 
nell,  of  the  East  High  School;  R.  W.  Diehl,  of  the 
Central  High  School;  James  Ford,  of  the  Ford  Of- 
fices ;  G.  A.  Gruman,  of  the  Minnesota  School  of 
Business,  and  Walter  Rasmussen,  of  the  Rasmussen 
Business  College,  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  Commercial  Club,  St.  Paul,  on  December 
6th,  during  the  annual  convention  of  the  Minnesota 
Educational  Association. 

R.  A.  Merrill,  a  member  of  the  St.  Paul  Board  of 
Education,  made  a  plea  for  a  more  dignified  commer- 
cial course  in  the  schools  by  concentrating  tl^e  voca- 
tional work  more  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  high 
schools.  He  also  advocated  the  adaptation  of  the 
German  continuation  trade  school  idea  to  the  business 
high  school  courses  of  this  country. 

In  protesting  against  what  he  termed  "the  pitiful 
ignorance"  of  the  college  graduate  and  the  business 
man,  Douglas  Fiske,  president  of  the  Civic  and  Com- 
merce Association,  urged  that  public  and  business 
school  instructors  give  their  students  a  broader  vision 
of  the  world's  events.  He  stated  thatj  the  ignorance 
of  the  college  graduate  is  something  astonishing  and 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  boy  who  quits  high  school 
in  his  sophomore  year  to  go  into  business  knows  more 
about  what  the  world  is  doing  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
college  graduates.  He  said  that  the  fault  lay  at  the 
doors  of  the  schools.  The  student  is  not  taught  to 
love  his  city,  his  state ;  he  is  not  taught  anything  about 
character. 

Mr.  Fiske's  remark  that  the  schools  should  have  a 


parties  and  such  questions  as  reciprocity  and  the  tarifl:' 
is  a  timely  one,  and  this  feature  should  be  adopted  b\ 
the  business  school  as  well  as  the  high  school,  for  a> 
Mr.  Fiske  insists,  such  a  course  would  give  the  youny 
man  a  new  vision  of  life  and  broaden  his  mind,  be- 
sides acting  in  an  influential  way  on  his  character. 


NEW    ENGLAND    BUSINESS    COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Program    for   the    Winter    Meeting    of    the    New    England 
Business  College  .-Kssociation  to  be  held  at  Winter  Hill  Busi- 
ness College,  Somerville,  Mass.,  November  29  and  30,  1912 : 
Friday,  November  29,  1912. 

Opening  remarks  by  C.  W.  Jones,  President. 

1 :30-2  P.  M. — Would  it  be  advisable  for  the  Association  to 
employ  an  expert  in  advertising  to  prepare  a  campaign  to 
be  used  by  the  affiliated  schools?  Paper  by  S.  McVeigh.  Dis- 
cussion. 

2-2:30  P.  M.— Give  an  outline  of  your  yearly  campaign  in 
advertising.  Show  samples  of  the  literature  sent  out  during 
the  year  and  give  your  opinion  on  newspaper  advertising. 
Paper  by  J.  F.  Nixon.     Discussion. 

2:30-3  P.  M. — How  many  labor  saving  devices  should  a 
school  be  equipped  with  and  how  will  you  manage  to  give 
each  pupil  training  on  each  of  them.  Paper  by  E.  H.  Fisher. 
Discussion. 

3-3:30  P.  M.— What  is  the  most  difficult  problem  you  have 
to  meet  in  carrying  on  your  school?  What  in  your  opinion 
is  the  chief  issue  to  be  met  in  the  future?  Paper  by  W.  H. 
Kenyon.     Discussion. 

3  :30-4  P.  M. — Would  it  be  possible  for  the  Association  to 
establish  a  standard  curriculum  of  studies  and  courses  for 
pupils  in  both  departments?  Paper  by  W.  P.  Mcintosh. 
Discussion. 

4-4:30  P.  M. — High  School  and  Grammar  School  as  a  foun- 
dation for  Business  College  training.  Paper  by  J.  H.  Hesser. 
Discussion. 

4  :30-5  P.  M.— What  is  your  method  of  getting  new  business 
after  your  September  opening?  Show  samples  of  your  lit- 
erature and  letters  sent  out  during  the  year.  Paper  by  S.  D. 
Gutchess.     Discussion. 

5-7  P.  M. — Intermission  for  banquet. 

7-7:30  P.  M.— Election  of  officers  and  the  selection  of  the 
next  place  of  meeting. 

7:30-8  P.  M.— How  do  you  start  beginners  in  typewriting? 
Illustrate  your  method  fully  by  having  the  other  members 
act  as  pupils.     W.  S.  Rogers.     Discussion. 

8-8:30  P.  M.— Give  your  method  of  teaching  penmanship 
by  giving  the  other  members  a  thirty-minute  lesson.  C.  W. 
Jones.     Discussion. 

8:30-9  P.  M. — Spelling.  Its  importance  in  both  the  short- 
hand and  commercial  course.  Give  an  outline  of  your 
method  of  getting  the  best  results.     Paper  by  W.  H.  Flynn. 
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Saturuav  Morning,  Xovembek  30,  1912. 

8-8:30  A.  M. — Is  Commercial  Law  worth  to  the  commercial 
student  the  time  and  attention  we  are  giving  it?  Paper  by 
D.   C.  Mcintosh.     Discussion. 

8:30-9  A.  M.— How  do  you  teach  Rapid  Calculation?  Il- 
lustrate by  giving  a  lesson  to  the  other  members  of  the  As- 
sociation,    Francis  G.  Allen.     Discussion. 

9-9  :30  A.  M. — What  is  your  method  of  securing  positions 
for  your  pupils?  Do  you  send  out  letters  or  circulars?  If 
so,  show  samples.    Paper  by  F.  L,  Shaw.    Discussion. 

9 :30-10  A.  M.— How  can  business  school  men  create  a 
higher  standard  for  good  work  so  that  the  business  men  or 
prospective  student  can  investigate  our  students'  fitness  for 
a  position  without  depending  wholly  upon  our  self  recom- 
mendation.    Paper  by  M.  C.   Fisher.     Discussion. 

10-10:30  A.  M. — What  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  con- 
tinuing the  school  eleven  or  twelve  months  per  year  instead 
of  ten  months  as  the  majority  of  Eastern  schools  do.  Paper 
by  C.  B.   Post.     Discussion. 

10:30-11  A.  M. — How  can  we  convince  parents  that  it  will 
pay  them  to  send  their  children  to  us  instead  of  getting  the 
free  training  in  the  public  schools?  Paper  by  A.  J.  Park. 
Discussion. 

11-11:30  A.  M. — Give  an  outline  of  your  method  of  teach- 
ing correspondence  and  the  length  of  time  you  continue  the 
work.     Paper  by  E.  D.  Mcintosh.     Discussion. 

11 :30-12  M. — Give  your  method  of  teaching  multiplication 
of  fractions  and  your  method  of  teaching  interest  at  6  per 
cent.     Paper  by  A.  H.  Barbour.     Discussion. 

12-12 :30  P.  M. — How  do  you  secure,  keep,  and  maintain 
an  up-to-the-minute  mailing  list?  What  system  have  you  for 
taking  care  of  special  prospects  and  following  them  up? 
Papers  by   S.   McVeigh,  E.  H.   Fisher,  A.  J.   Park.     Discus- 


A  REASONABLE  PROTEST. 

The  house-organ  of  a  well-ktiown  publishing  house 
voices  a  protest  against  the  principle  behind  the  action 
of  a  business  school  which  threw  out  the  books  of 
that  house  because  its  house  organ  criticised  a  prac- 
tice which  it  believed  to  be  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  profession,  and  in  which  the  school  it- 
self engaged.  The  house  believes  that  it  should  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  discussing  problems  of  the 
field  in  which  it  is  so  deeply  interested,  and  for  the 
good  of  which  it  has  done  so  much,  without  being- 
punished  by  those  who  happen  to  believe  differently. 
The  publishers  say: 

"We  have  to  confess  right  here  that  we  can  see  no 
way  of  avoiding  offense  occasionally  if  a  frank  and 
honest  expression  of  our  views  brings  about  that  re- 
sult, even  if  the  penalty  of  C^casionally  losing  a  cus- 
tomer or  friend  must  follow.     We  neveft  attack  indi- 


viduals; we  never  even  wish  to  interfere  with  anyone's 
individual  rights  or  privileges.  We  never  oppose  any- 
thing unless  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  against  good 
policy  and  opposed  to  the  common  good.  We  never 
advocate  a  reform  that  we  ourselves  would  not  adopt 
if  we  were  in  the  place  of  the  one  who  permits  that 
which  we  believe  should  be  changed.  We  take  it  that 
all  good  teachers  and  educators  are  actuated  by  good 
motives,  and  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  do  their 
work  well  and  conscientiously. 

"We  freely  admit  that  there  are  certain  practices  in 
the  conduct  of  schools,  public  and  private,  that  can- 
not always  be  controlled.  We  may  know  where  a 
given  course  of  study  is  weak  and  inefficient  and  not 
what  it  should  be,  and  still  the  one  in  charge  may  not 
be  able  to  effect  an  improvement.  We  may  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  unwise  for  any  school  to  employ 
solicitors,  and  yet  an  individual  school  may  find  this 
method  of  securing  students  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  an  existence.  A  teacher  may  be 
known  to  lack  somewhat  in  efficiency,  but  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  secure  a  better  one. 

"There  are  some  practices,  however,  which  could 
hardly  be  classed  within  the  list  of  those  things  which 
could  not  be  remedied.  Guaranteeing  positions,  for 
instance,  seems  to  be  one  of  those  really  unnecessary 
and  indefensible  practices  for  which  no  adequate  ex- 
cuse can  be  offered.  No  matter  how  honest  the  offer 
may  be,  and  even  if  the  guarantee  could  be  main- 
tained, there  is  something  about  it  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  taints  the  offer  with  suspicion.  Such 
an  offer  may  be  without  fraud,  but  it  is  the  same  offer 
that  would  be  made  if  the  intention  was  to  perpetrate 
a  fraud. 

"Upon  such  questions  we  do  not  see  how  there  can 
be  any  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  certainly  wholly 
unnecessary  and  gratuitious  for  any  school  man  to 
adopt  policies  he  can  get  along  better  without,  and  he 
will  no|  be  setting  up  menaces  to  his  own  good  name 
and  the  integrity  of  his  school." 

We  confess  to  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the 
publishers  in  their  embarrassment.  They  have  been 
among  the  hardest  workers  in  the  field  for  the  general 
good  of  the  profession.  And  their  own  breadth  of 
view  only  stands  out  in  still  more  striking  relief  in 
comparison  with  the  narrow  policy  of  the  institution 
against  which  the  protest  is  voiced. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY 

Efficiency  Means  that  the  RIGHT  Thing  is  Done  in  the  RIGHT  Way,  by  the  RIGHT  Man,  at  the  RIGHT  TIME. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  BUSINESS. 
A  Brief  Course  in  Practical  Economics. 

BY   THEODORE   SCOVILLE. 

HE  present  generation  has  seen  business 
change  from  an  occupation  or  a  calhng 
to  a  profession.  It  is  now  only  begin- 
ning to  dawn  upon  the  average  person 
tiiat  tnere  is  a  scientific  side  to  business  management. 
Heretofore  the  conduct  of  business  has  always  been 
considered  an  art,  and  one's  career  in  it  shaped  by 
circumstances  more  or  less  fortuitous.  "Scientific 
management  and  Business  Efficiency"  are  terms 
familiar  to  everyone.  What  has  brought  this 
great  change  about?  Improved  means  of  trans- 
portation, the  rapid  and  easy  transmission  of  credit, 
the  invention  of  thousands  of  useful  office  appliances ; 
card  index  and  filing  systems,  the  typewriter,  the 
telephone,  electrical  appliances,  and,  above  all  else, 
improved  methods  of  conducting  business  upon  ra- 
tional ideas.  The  sciences  that  deals  with  these  vari- 
ous phenomena  is  called  "economics"  or  "political 
economy."  This  science,  although  much  neglected 
in  the  past  is  rapidly  becoming  a  most  important 
one  in  the  business  school  curriculum,  and  in  a  very 
little  while  no  school  will  offer  a  course  of  study 
without  giving  at  least  some  training  in  this  very  es- 
sential branch.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  science  of  economics  will  explain  every  phase  of 
business  activity.  Would  one  understand  the  human 
mind,  he  must  study  psychology.  Would  one  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  material  things  about  him,  then  study 
the  physical  science,  biology,  chemistry  and  physics. 
Would  one  comprehend  the  statistics  of  business  or  of 
insurance  or  of  the  tariff  or  of  the  currency,  for  in- 
stance, one  must  know  his  mathematics  and  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  use  of  graphs.  Business  Law  and 
Accountancy  play  their  part  in  this  great  field  of 
social  activity. 

It  is,  however,  the  purpose  of  these  articles  to  treat 
of  economics  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  discussing 
such  questions  as  capital  and  labor,  supply  and  de- 
mand, wealth,  profits,  rent,  wages,  monopolies  and 
trusts,  competition,  value,  prices,  savings,  poverty  and 
riches,  etc. — all  bearing  upon  man  in  his  dealings 
with  others,  and  not  by  himself  alone. 

MONOPOLIES  AND  TRUSTS. 

One  of  the  most  absorbing  topics  of  the  present  time 
among  American  business  men  is,  "the  Trust."  The 
recent  presidential  campaign  was  devoted  largely  to 
the  discussion  of  the  different  methods  proposed  for 
the  solution  of  what  is  termed  the  "trust  problem." 
It  might  be  well  then  in  this  first  article  to  touch  upon 


this  important  subject.  The  popular  idea  of  a  trust 
is  a  "combination  of  concerns,"  and  that  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  business  organization  than  of  a  monopoly, 
as  some  one  has  put  it : 

"Ten  mills   make  one  trust. 

Ten  trusts  make  one  combine. 

Ten  combines  make  one  magnate, 

One  magnate  makes  the  money." 

The  first  great  combination  of  this  kind,  and  the 
one  probably  most  familiar  to  the  general  reader 
is  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  organized  in 
1S82.  Concentration  of  control  is  the  result  of  an 
effort  to  escape  competition,  and  this  may  be  said  to 
the  chief  advantage  of  such  an  organization.  Limita- 
tion of  the  output,  division  of  territory,  price  agree- 
ment, elimination  of  competitive  expenses — these  are 
simply  manifestations  of  this  effort. 

Any  combination  that  can  prove  its  claim  to  all 
of  these  advantages  is  sure  to  have  it  capital  value 
very  greatly  increased.  For  instance,  a  one-hundred- 
dollar  share'  of  capital  stock  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  sells  in  the  open  market  for  One  Thousand 
Dollars. 

However,  the  trust  problem  is  one  of  monopoly  as 
well  as  of  organization,  and  this  phase  of  the  subject 
will  occupy  our  attention  in  the  next  article. 


BRITISH   ADVERTISING   AND   OURS. 

.\mericans  we  know  instinctively  that 
our  business  methods  are  superior  to 
those  of  our  European  cousins,  just  as 
our  buildings  are  bigger,  our  politicians 
more  noisy  and  noisesome,  and  our  graft  more  wide- 
spread. Naturally,  however,  we  like  to  have  this  su- 
periority admitted  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side. 
We  are  a  young  nation — only  a  hundred  and  some  odd 
years  old — and  we  have  the  natural  fondness  of  youth 
for  being  patted  on  the  head  and  assured  that  we  are 
a  fine  little  fellow.  There  are  those  who  insist  that 
we  play  the  role  of  Peter  Pan  a  little  too  assiduously, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  acknowledge  that 
if  we  are  not  grown  up,  we  ought  to  be,  but  these 
grouchy  persons  are  decidedly  in  the  minority. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  quote  from  the  Ad- 
-rertising  World,  a  British  magazine  of  evident  dis- 
crimination. It  concedes  the  advertising  supremacy  of 
.American — as,  indeed,  anyone  who  cares  to  glance  at 
any  British  periodical  must — and  says : 

This  month  we  reproduce  a  number  of  advertise- 
ments from  representative  .American  magazines.  As 
sometimes  happens,  we  have  our  reasons  for  doing  so. 
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Most  of  these  resolve  themselves  into  one — this  is, 
that  magazine  advertising  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is,  on 
the  whole,  done  a  great  deal  better  than  it  is  done  in 
this  country. 

Therefore  we  venture  to  provide  our  readers  with 
a  few  specimens  which  show  what  magazine  advertis- 
ing can  be  in  the  present  Anno  Domini  if  there  is 
idea  and  understanding  behind  it,  and  sound  crafts- 
manship to  bring  these  to  the  front. 

The  American  advertiser  spares  no  pains  to  make 
his  advertisements  as  attractive  as  possible.  He 
knows  that  his  display  will  appear  amongst  a  huge 
number  of  others,  that  in  most  cases  it  will  not  be  able 
to  thrust  itself  before  the  reader  by  being  placed  fac- 
ing matter,  and  that  if  it  is  to  win  attention  it  can  only 
be  by  virtue  of  its  own  good  qualities.  He  is  aware, 
too,  that  he  has  to  meet  the  competition  of  magazine 
advertisers  as  alert  as  himself,  and  to  make  his  an- 
nouncements "tell"  in  a  collection  in  which  the  average 
standard  of  merit  is  a  high  one.  It  is  only  fair  to 
add  that,  in  all  the  more  important  magazines,  the 
American  advertiser  has  the  active  assistance  of  pro- 
prietors and  advertisement  managers  who  very  strin- 
gently exclude  any  advertising  that  can  be  consid- 
ered in  any  conceivable  way  objectionable. 
-  As  a  result,  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  better 
class  of  American  magazines  are  almost  as  interest- 
ing and  pleasing  to  look  through  as  those  devoted  to 
editorial  matter.  What  this  means  to  magazine  ad- 
vertisers as  a  body  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Their  announcements  are  read,  since  the  public  has 
grown  into  the  habit  of  looking  at  pages  which  are, 
with  rare  exceptions,  good-looking  and  full  of  bright 
and  lively  matter;  and  their  statements  are  credited 
because  everyone  has  come  to  know  that  the  fraudu- 
lent trader  and  trickster  are  not  allowed  to  use  the 
space  of  respectable  publications  for  the  purpose  of 
deceit  and  sharp  practice. 

Now,  in  this  country  magazine  advertising  has  not 
as  yet  attained  anything  like  the  position  it  ought  to 
occupy.  We  have  magazines  that  are  in  every  way 
excellent,  that  possess  large  circulations,  and  enjoy 
the  best  of  reputations!  but  the  advertiser  has  not 
learnt  to  make  the  most  of  them.  To  wade  through 
a  mass  of  magazine  advertising  culled  from  even  the 
best  of  British  publications  is  a  depressing  perform- 
ance.   There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be. 

The  space  of  a  magazine  page  can  be  filled  to  ex- 
cellent purpose,  both  in  point  of  power  to  attract  and 
argument  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

In  window  dressing  and  salesmanship  alike  the 
American  magazine  advertiser  excels.  Example  stim- 
ulates and  competition  compels  him  to  do  his  very 
utmost  in  both  directions.  He  is  "up  against"  rivals 
who  are  far  too  resourceful  and  energetic  to  permit  of 
any  easy-going  policy  on  his  own  part.  The  pace  set 
is  a  tolerably  fast  one,  but  there  is  nothing  for  it 
except  to  maintain  it  or  drop  out  of  the  race.     Such 


liable  to  do —  it  has  raised  the  level  of  efficiency  up 
to  a  very  high  point. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who  stop  to  think 
about  it  that  he  who  does  not  read  the  advertisements 
in  any  magazine  is  neglecting  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  sections  of  the  publication. 
It  is  a  question  if  more  brains  is  not  put  into  the  writ- 
ing of  the  advertisements  than  into  anything  appear- 
ing in  the  body  of  the  magazine,  and  frequently  the 
writer  of  the  advertisement  is  a  much  more  highly 
paid  man  than  the  writer  of  the  body  matter.  Amer- 
icans generally,  however,  do  not  need  to  be  told  that 
they  should  read  advertisements,  for  the  instinct  which 
has  made  the  American  a  good  advertisement  writer 
has  made  the  American  a  good  advertisement  reader. 


OBITUARY. 
Rowan  N.   Marrs. 

At  the  home  of  relatives  in  Austin,  Tex.,  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1!.I12,  from  an  attack  of  acute  Bright's  disease, 
occurred  the  death  of  Rowan  N.  Marrs,  in  the  45th 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Marrs  returned  from  England  early  in  August 
for  a  brief  visit  to  his  home  in  Texas.  He  was  not 
in  good  health,  and  showed  very,  plainly  the  effects  of 
a  wasting  disease.  However,  his  death  came  very  un- 
expectedly. 

^Ir.  Marrs  was  in  every  particular  an  excellent  type 
of  the  self-made  man.  Born  in  Hickman,  Ky.,  he 
was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  Ambitious  for  a 
good  education,  he  did  odd  jobs  in  stores  and  of- 
fices to  pay  his  way  through  the  public  schools. 
Later  on  he  pursued  a  course  in  Hill's  Business  Col- 
lege at  Waco,  Tex.  Later  he  became  fascinated  by 
penmanship,  and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
work  of  teaching  those,  who,  like  himself,  had  not 
had  the  best  advantages  in  childhood.  After  a  year 
or  so  as  a  bookkeeper  in  a  bank  he  engaged  in  the 
work  of  organizing  classes  in  his  own  neighborhood 
and  in  the  surrounding  country.  From  the  first  he 
was  unusually  successful.  This  was  because  of  his 
very  ingenious  and  successful  metliods.  Somehow  or 
other  he  understood  the  youthful  mind  and  applied 
naturally  the  true  principles  of  scientific  teaching  Of 
all  the  teachers  of  writing  we  have  ever  known,  we 
have  never  met  one  who  was  his  equal  in  arousing  in- 
terest and  enthusiasiu  of  the  pupil.  This  is  shown  in 
many  ways,  particularly  by  the  regular  attendance  in 
his  classes.  His  work  was  all  done  outside  of  the  reg- 
ular school  hours — at  7.30  in  the  morning,  during  the 
noon  recess,  and  at  late  hours  in  the  afternoon  and 
frequently  in  the  evenings.  His  classes  were  always 
organized  in  the  public  schools.  He  was  eminently 
successful  in  obtaining  permission  to  do  his  work  in 
the  best  schools  of  the  leading  cities  of  this  country. 
He  had  letters  of  recommendation  from  school  prin- 
cipals and  school  superintendents  that  would  fill  many 
volumes. 

Having  taught  in  practically  every  large  city  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  five  years  ago  he  went  to  Eng- 
land ;  there  his  success  was  continued.  He  organized 
classes  in  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Manchester  and,  for 
the  last  three  years,  was  engaged  in  the  work  in  Lon- 
don. His  system  of  penmanship  has  been  adopted  in 
a  large  number  of  British  cities.  It  is  safe  to  sayhe 
was   far   better  known  in  England  than  in  America. 
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courted  publicity  and  contiiiing  his  energies  entirely 
to  the  public  schools.  Due  to  an  accident  in  his  early 
life-time  his  right  arm  was  incapacitated  for  writing 
with  the  pen  with  any  ease  and  comfort,  but  did  not 
interfere  with  his  blackboard  work.  His  writing  on 
the  board  was  most  excellent. 

Mr.  Marr's  life  was  one  of  intense  application.  His 
enthusiasm  and  his  energy  knew  no  limitations.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  him  to  conduct  two  or  three 
classes  in  different  rooms  at  the  same  time  and  to  keep 
everyone  not  only  intensely  interested  but  profitably 
busy.  He  was  very  exacting  in  his  habits  of  life.  He 
abhorred  a  saloon,  did  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form 
and  was  extremely  careful  with  his  work.  His  busi- 
ness integrity  was  of  the  highest.  Having  never  mar- 
ried he  lavished  his  affection  and  solicitous  care  on 
his  brothers,  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces.  They  were 
always  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  and  everything  he 
possessed  was  theirs.  He  accumulated  a  comfortable 
fortune  in  the  few  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  work. 
Education  has  lost  a  worker  whose  place  it  is  not 
likely  will  be  filled ;  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
have  lost  an  excellent  companion,  one  who  was  always 
cheerful  and  whose  good  deeds  knew  no  bounds.  The 
members  of  his  family  have  lost  a  loving  brother  and 
the  nation  has  lost  a  true  patriot,  for  no  one  ever 
loved  America  more  than  Rowan  X.  ^Tarrs. 


R.  M.  Browning. 

On  September  I'-ith,  at  his  home  in  Baltimore,  Alary- 
land,  R.  AI.  Browning,  well  known  as  a  teacher  and 
author,  passed  from  this  life.  Air.  Browning  was 
born  in  Frederick,  Alaryland,  in  1867.  At  an  early 
age  he  engaged  in  commercial  work,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  was  superintendent  of  the  commercial 
department  of  Sadler's  Business  College,  in  Balti- 
more. He  was  suddenly  stricken  with  appendicitiSj 
and  an  operation  was  performed,  but  it  was  too  late, 
for  the  hand  of  Death  was  laid  upon  him.  Air. 
Browning  was  a  well-known  figure  at  gatherings  of 
commercial  teachers.  He  was  a  ready  writer  and 
exceedingly  well  versed  in  the  science  of  accounts. 
His  teaching  experience  was  interrupted  for  a  short 
period  when  he  engaged  in  insurance  business.  He 
contributed  quite  extensively  to  current  business 
magazines. 


F.  J.  Toland. 

The  old  readers  of  The  Business  Journal  will 
be  pained  to  learn  of  the'  recent  death  of  F.  J. 
Toland,  at  one  time  proprietor  of  several  business 
training  schools  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Air.  Toland 
retired  from  business  school  work  two  years  ago, 
and  was  living  on  a  farm  in  Alichigan.  Here  he  was 
devoting  his  time  to  apple  raising.  The  cause  of  his 
death  was  heart  failure. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Air.  Toland  was  one  of  the 
best  known  school  men  in  the  middle  West.  He  was 
a  very  progressive  man,  a  fine  penman,  and  an  excel- 
lent advertiser.  His  school  business  he  turned  over 
to  his  son  some  time  ago. 


ESCAPED    FROM    PIRATES! 

Fifteen  men  on  a  dead  man's  chest, 
Yo-ho !  and  a  bottle  of  rum  I 

According  to  the  New  York  American,  the  pirates 
which  infest  the  wilds  of  the  Hudson,  some  forty  miles 
north  of  City  Hall,  New  York  City,  attempted  to  steal 
the  $40,000  yacht  of  a  millionaire  typewriter  manu- 
facturer.   Part  of  the  exciting  story  is  as  follows : 

"Who  knew — until  yesterday — that,  on  the  23d  day 
of  October,  1913,  the  pirate  vessel  in  the  dead  of 
night  stole  to  the  side  of  the  $40,000  motor  yacht  of 
James  D.  Hammond,  maker  of  typewriters  and  mil- 
lions; that  the  pirates  boarded  the  yacht,  set  the  en- 
gines going  and  sped  toward  a  career  of  marine  rapine 
on  the  storied  Spanish  Alain?  Who  that  has  wor- 
shipped Ballantyne  and  stolen  fireside  hours  with 
Stevenson  would  care  to  know  that  a  prosaic,  civi- 
lized, unroinintic  steel  cable,  stretched  insolently  and 
to  the  offense  of  art,  across  the  entrance  to  a  cove, 
off  the  Hammond  mansion  on  the  Hudson,  thwarted 
the  pirate  cruise  and  brought  the  heroes  of  the  only 
worth-while  story  since  Kidd  was  king  of  the  South 
Coast  ?" 

It  would  appear  that  some  youths  from  round  about 
Nyack  conceived  the  idea  of  emulating  ancient  heroes 
and  selected  Air.  Hammond's  yacht  as  one  of  the  ob- 
jective points.  It  is  not  believed  that  there  will  be  any 
concerted  attack  upon  typewriter  operators  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  local  policeman  in  Nyack  thinks  he 
has  the  situation  well  in  hand. 


BUSINESS  SHOW. 


THE  NEW    YORK   BUSINESS   SHOW. 

The  15th  annual  business  show  was  held  in  the  69th  Regi- 
ment Armory,  New  York  City,  on  November  11th  to  16th, 
inclusive.  One  was  deeply  impressed  as  he  stepped  into  the 
great  hall  and  noted  how  nicely  it  had  been  decoratd  to  suit 
the  occasion.  Large  streamers  completely  covered  the  roof 
and  sides  of  the  building,  and  with  the  interesting  display  of 
oflSce  devices  that  had  been  arranged  one  could  well  spend 
many  hours  viewing  the  instructive  scene.  While  many  at- 
tened  the  show  out  of  mere  curiosity,  yet  on  the  whole  the 
vast  majority  of  those  in  attendance  made  a  minute  study  of 
the  various  appliances.  The  ^business  men  touched  elbows 
with  the  employe,  and  oftentimes  one  could  see  where  a 
word  from  the  employe  regarding  the  efficiency  of  some  par- 
ticular device  resulted  in  his  employer  making  a  purchase. 
Efficiency  is  the  foreword  of  success  in  business,  and  if  one 
is  to  succeed  he  must  be  quick  to  apply  the  implements  of 
efficiency. 

The  Underwood  Typewriter  Company's  display  seemed  to 
be  a  veritable  magnet.  From  the  time  the  doors  opened  until 
they  were  closed  for  the  night  the  crowd  surged  around  its 
booth  examining  this  company's  product,  which  consisted  of 
typewriters,  duplicators,  computing  machines  and  automatic 
typewriter  operators.  A  raised  platform  had  been  installed 
in  the  booth  and  the  company  held  a  demonstration  each 
day,  having  several  well  known  fast  operators  of  the  Under- 
wood give  speed  tests. 

Just  inside  the  door  of  the  armory,  surrounded  by  palms 
and  flags,  was  to  be  found  the  booth  of  the  Hammond  Type- 
writer Co.  This  company  had  several  of  its  models  on  dis- 
play, and   the  spectators  were  greatly  interested  in  watching 
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the  operation  of  the  new  Multiplex,  a  machine  that  will 
print  1300  characters.  This  company  has  installed  a  new 
feature  by  giving  each  purchaser  of  a  Hammond  typewriter 
a  bond  which  entitles  him  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  firm. 

The  Oscar  Muller  Co.,  New  York  City,  had  a  calculating 
machine  on  display  which  should  prove  very  useful  in  the 
business  office.  The  device  is  of  German  manufacture.  It 
will  multiply  and  divide  at  the  same  time,  and  the  sub  and 
grand  totals  are  shown  simultaneously.  A  number  of  models 
are  manufactured,  varying  in  price  from  $300  to  $500. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co  ,  Dayton,  Ohio,  had  a  nicely 
decorated  booth,  and  their  display  proved  interesting.  The 
public  was  invited  to  operate  the  various  machines.  The 
"National"  is  so  well  known  that  a  description  of  the  ma- 
chine in  tliese  columns  would  be  superfluous. 


THE    liARXES    HESK. 

The  display  of  office  furniture  by  the  Charles  Barnes  Co., 
New  York  City,  was  e.xceedingly  attractive.  A  full  line  of 
desks,  chairs,  tables,  partitions  and  counters  was  on  display. 

The  O.  K.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  had  on  dis- 
play the  Washburne  adjustable  paper  fastener,  a  sanitary 
eraser  and  the  Reynolds'  ink-well.  These  articles  are  well 
made  and  are  proving  very  popular.  The  ink-well  is  con- 
structd  so  that  there  is  one  aperature  in  which  to  dip  a  stub 
pen  and  another  for  the  pen  of  ordinary  length.  When  one 
is  through  using  the  ink  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the 
top  of  the  well  and  the  two  openings  will  be  closed,  thus 
preventing  the  ink  from  evaporating. 

The  Comptometi!r,  manufactured  by  the  Felt  &  Tarrant 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  add.  divide, 
multiply  and  subtract.  It  is  a  small,  compact  machine  strongly 
built,  and  one  is  amazed  to  note  the  work  it  will  do.  The 
touch  is  very  light,  and  the  operation  of  the  machine  is 
noiseless. 

The  Saunders  mailing  machine,  manufactured  by  Saunders 
&  Co.,  Kansas  City,  is  a  small  machine  but  it  does  the  work. 
When  an  envelope  has  passed  through  this  machine  to  be 
sealed  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  desired  was  accom- 
plished. It  seals  from  100  to  125  letters  an  hour  when  hand 
power  is  employed.  Some  of  the  models  are  equipped  with 
a  motor  and  their  capacity  is  much  greater. 

The  Rapid  Addressing  Machine  Co.,  New  York  City,  had  a 
line  of  addressing  machines  on  display  that  received  much 
attention  from  the  spectators.  This  company  produces  ma- 
chines  for  addressing  circulars,  mailing  lists,  etc. 

The  "Dictaphone,"  produced  by  the  Columbia  Phonograph 
Co,.  New  York  City,  drew  many  spectators  to  the  booth 
occupied  by  the  display  made  by  this  company.  This  most 
interesting  device  has  become  a  favorite  with  the  busy  office 
man,  as  he  can  handle  his  correspondence  without  being  in- 
terrupted by  an  incompetent  amuensis. 

If  his  time  is  so  fully  occupied  at  the  office  that  he  cannot 
give  any  attention  to  his  mail  the  executive  can  dictate  his 
letters  at  home  and  have  them  transcribed  the  next  day.  It 
has  proven  itself  to  be  a  great  time-saver,  and  many  large 
firms  have  found  it  indispensable.  Demonstrations  were  held 
in  the  booth  to  show  the  operation  of  the  machine. 

The  National  Automatic  Typewriter  Co.,  Cincinnati,  have 
placed  on  the  market  a  machine  to  operate  the  typewriter. 
The  manufacturer  claims  that  the  operator  will  write  as 
many  letters  in  a  day  as  could  be  turned  out  by  six  stenog- 
raphers. The  machine  is  operated  by  electricity.  The  name 
of  the  addresses  is  changed  automatically  as  each  letter  is 
written,  and  changes  may  be  made  in  the  body  of  the  letter 
if  desired.    The  cost  of  the  machine  is  $750. 

"Steel-tye"  is  the  name  of  a  little  device  manufactured  by 
the  G.  B.  Graff  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.,  which  is  very  useful  in 
fastening  envelopes.     This   company   manufactures   an   exten- 
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sive  line  of  envelopes  with  the  "steel-tye"  on  for  use  in 
filing  documents.  The  fastener  expands  according  to  the 
amount  of  papers  filed  in  the  envelope. 

The  Proudfit  Loose  Leaf  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  manu- 
facture a  line  of  loose  leaf  books  that  should  prove  popular. 
The  steel  mechanism  is  constructed  to  fit  inside  of  the  cover 
of  the  books,  so  that  there  are  no  exposed  metal  parts  to  mar 
the  desk.  The  device  permits  of  an  unlimited  capacity  in 
inserting  sheets.  The  books  open  flat,  which  is  a  very  good 
feature,  as  the  bookkeeper  can  write  on  a  straight  surface, 
instead  of  a  rolling  one  as  is  the  case  with  some  ledgers. 


SIMPLEX    LETTER   OPENER. 

Tile  Daus  Duplicator  Co.,  New  York  City,  manufacture  a 
device  that  is  very  handy  when  not  more  than  150  copies  of 
an  article  is  desired.  The  copy  is  placed  on  a  film  and 
allowed  to'  remain  there  two  minutes,  which  produces  the 
negative.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do  then  is  to  lay  a  sheet 
of  paper  on  the  negative  and  run  a  rubber  roller  across  it. 
If  more  than  one  color  of  ink  is  used  in  a  letter,  the  dupli- 
cator brings  out  each  color  on  the  copy. 

The  Ellis  Adding  Typewriter  is  almost  human  in  the  work 
it  is  able  to  perform.  It  has  a  double  keyboard.  The  uni- 
versal keyboard  is  in  front,  while  just  back  and  slightly  ele- 
vated appear  the  adding  keys.  All  forms  of  commercial  bill- 
ing may  be  done  on  the  machine.  The  work  is  always 
visible,  so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  detect  an  error.  As  each 
amount  is  listed  the  total  of  the  column  is  shown  after  the 
operation.  The  machine  is  manufactured  by  the  Ellis  Adding 
Typewriter  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"Turn  waste  into  profit"  is  the  motto  of  tlie  Economy 
Baler  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  This  firm  manufactures  a  ma- 
chine to  compress  and  bind  into  bales  such  waste  paper  as 
accumulates  aroUnd  a  store.  The  machine  is  constructed  of 
steel,  with  a  plunger  that  is  easy  of  operation.  Owing  to 
the  powerful  leverage  it  is  possible  to  exert  a  very  strong 
pressure  on  the  paper  to  be  baled.  The  prices  of  the  baler 
range  from  $40  to  $600. 

The  "Measuregraph,"  manufactured  by  the  Mechanical  Cal- 
culator Co.,  New  York  City,  is  a  very  simple  device  that  has 
been  produced  to  measure  time  and  its  cost  in  factory  work. 
By  moving  a  sliding  indicator  one  is  able  to  tell  at  a  glance 
the  elapsed  time  and  the  amount  due  at  any  rate  from  6 
cents  to  77  cents  an  hour.  The  device  is  constructed  of  steel, 
and  there  are  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  "Feedograph,"  manufactured  by  the  Collins  Office 
Machinery,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a  device  that  should  meet 
with  favor  in  every  business  office  where  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  correspondence.  This  machine  is  fastened  to  the 
back  of  the  typewriter  and  feeds  into  the  machine  circular  let- 


ters, envelopes,  statements  and  other  forms  not  requiring  a 
carbon  copy. 

The  National  Lettergraph  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  manufac- 
ture a  device  for  printing  form  letters,  etc.,  that  turns  out 
very  neat  work.  Regular  printer's  type  is  used  and  as  the 
impression  is  made  by  printing  through  a  wide  typewriter 
ribbon,  the  copy  has  every  appearance  of  a  letter  written  on 
a  typewriter. 

The  Arithstyle  Co.,  New  York  City,  displayed  a  com- 
puting machine  that  is  a  boon  to  bookkeepers  and  others 
who  have  to  do  considerable  computing.  The  device  adds, 
subtracts,  multiplies  and  divides.  It  is  built  in  a  small  com- 
pact form  so  that  it  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  The  price 
ranges  from  $4  up. 

The  Library  Bureau,  New  York  City,  handles  a  line  of 
filing  devices  which  is  very  attractive.  Cabinets  for  cus- 
tomers' lists,  sales  records  and  other  follow-up  systems  were 
shown,  and  these  should  receive  a  welcome  in  any  busy 
office. 

The  C.  E.  Sheppard  Co.,  Chicago,  II!.,  manufacturers  of 
loose  leaf  devices,  had  a  complete  line  of  their  product  on 
display.  This  company  has  patented  a  device  the  use  of 
which  produces  the  round  back  effect  for  a  loose  leaf  ledger. 
It  also  permits  the  leaves  to  lie  perfectly  flat  when  the  ledger 
is  opened.  The  cover  of  the  ledger  is  made  of  a  quality  of 
binders'  board  that  will  not  warp,  and  this  is  covered  with 
the  highest  quality  of  red  Russia  leather  and  brown  corduroy. 
The  boards  are  made  longer  than  the  back,  and  the  back 
plate  is  heavily  padded  so  that  no  metal  touches  the  desk. 

The  booth  of  the  Elliott-Fisher  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  drew 
many  spectators  who  were  interested  in  the  demonstrations 
given  by  the  various  devices  manufactured  by  this  company. 
The  bookkeeping  machine  especially  seemed  to  be  the  center 
of  interest,  and  one  could  always  find  a  group  surrounding  it. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  machine  will  post  accounts  in  the  ledger 
twice  as  rapidly  as  can  be  done  by  hand,  and  of  course  it 
makes  the  books  much  neater  in  appearance  as  well  as  being 
more  legible. 

The  Graham-Chisholm  Co.,  New  York  City,  manufacture  a 
line  of  loose  leaf  devices  ,and  judging  by  the  display  made 
by  this  company  the  line  possesses  great  merit. 

"The  Protectograph,"  manufactured  by  the  G.  W.  Todd 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  a  device  for  stamping  checks  to 
prevent  their  being  raised.  For  instance,  if  a  check  is  made 
payable  for  ten  dollars,  the  machine  prints  on  the  check 
"Not  good  for  more  than  $10."  As  this  notation  is  made  by 
the  letters  being  cut  through  the  check,  and  a  special  quality 
of  indelible  ink  is  used,  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  amount 
mentioned  in  the  notation. 

The  C.  W.  Jean  Co.,  New  York  City,  displayed  a  copying 
bath  which  produced  very  satisfactory  results.  Damp  cloths 
are  placed  over  the  matter  to  be  copied  and  it  is  then  placed 
under  a  press. 


Pressure  Hqndli 


Surplus  water 


JEAN'     COPVIXr,     T'EVirE. 


"A  weak  mind  sinks  under  prosperity,  as  well  as 
under  adversity.  A  strong  and  deep  mind  has  two 
highest  tides, — when  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  and 
when  there  is  no  moon.'"' 
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The  liberal  prizes  competed  for  served  to  make  the 
1!)12  typewriter  contest  the  largest  affair  of  its  kina 
ever  held.  More  than  eighty  people  were  required  to 
look  after  the  details.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  contestants  worked  were  fairly  good,  but  could 
have  been  improved  had  more  space  been  provided. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  imperfect  arrange- 
ments accounted  for  perhaps  one  word  a  minute.  The 
subject  matter  had  been  selected  with  a  view  to  cor- 
responding as  nearly  as  possible  with  that  used  last 
year:  that  is  to  say.  the  number  of  strokes  necessary 
to  write  the  eight  thousand  words  was  practically  the 
same  as  was  required  for  the  eight  thousand  in  1911. 
In  the  professional  contest,  Miss  Florence  Wilson  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  record  she  established  at 
Spokane  in  July  by  writing  117  words  per  minute. 
Miss  Margaret  Owen  won  the  $1,000  prize  offered  to 
the  operator  who  exceeded  last  year's  record  by  writ  ■ 


MISS    FI.OKEXCE    E.    WII.SnN 
Winner   of  World's  Championsliip. 

ing  the  greatest  number  of  words  in  the  professional 
typewriting  contest  for  the  world's  championship  for 
speed  and  accuracy.  This  contest  was  open  to  all  ex- 
cept professional  contestants  of  1911.  The  follow- 
ing figures  give  the  records  of  the  leading  contestants : 

PRGFESSIGX.^L   CH.'XMPIONSHIP    CONTEST 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

Writing  one  hour  from  copy. 

.NAME  M.\CHI.\E  WORnS         ERRORS    PER  M. 

Florence   E.    Wilson. ..  .Underwood. ..  .7450  88  117 

Emil    .•\.    Trefzger Underwood.  ..  .7282  69  116 

H.    O.    Blaisdell Underwood 73,52  96  115 

Margaret   B    Owen Underwood. ..  .7308  98  114 

Rose    L.    Fritz Underwood. ..  .710-!  68  113 

r.us     R     Trefzger Underwood. ..  .7065  79  111 

J.    I..    Hoyt Underwood....  6920  60  110 

.\M.\TEUR   CH.AMPIONSHIP    CONTEST. 

Writing  thirty  minutes  from  copy. 

XAME  MACHINE  WORDS         ERRORS    PER  M. 

Margaret   B.   Owen Underwood 3750  54  116 

Bessie   Linsitz    Underwood.  ..  .3449  31  110 

Wm.    F.    Oswald Underwood ....  3447  65  104 

Bessie    Friedman    Underwood ....  3465  86  101 

Bertha   G.   Frost L.  C.  Smith. ..  .3189  49  98 

Rose    Bloom    Underwood ....  3297  79  97 

Thos.   J.   Ehrich S.   Premier. ..  .3136  65  94 

Lottie    E.    Betts Underwood 2794  5  92 

•\-era    Blnke    ITnderwond 2626  48  80 


MISS   M.\RG.\RET   B.   OWEN 
Winner   of    World's   .'\mateur   Championship. 

SCHOOL   CH.A.MPIONSHIP   CONTEST. 
Copying  fifteen   minutes   from   copy. 

N.'VME  MACHINE  WORDS         ERRORS    PER  M. 

Martha   Dunn    Underwood 1402            17  88 

Leslie    Berdan    Underwood. ..  .1469            39  85 

Carrie    Anderson     Remington 1260             17  78 

Marion    Friedman    Underwood ....  1335            34  78 

Pauline    Fritz    Underwood 1223            14  77 

Myrtle    Hartman    Underwood 1128            12  71 

.\nna    Weinstein     Underwood. ..  .1417            81  68 

Fames    Colgan    Underwood. ...  1187            36  67 


MISS    MARTHA    DUNN 
Winner   of   World's   School   Championship. 


Frivolous  curiosity  about  trifles,  and  laborious  atten- 
tion to  little  objects,  which  neither  require  nor  de- 
serve a  moment's  thought,  lower  a  man,  who  from 
thence  is  thought  (and  not  unjustly)  incapable  of 
greater  matters. — Lord  Chesterfield. 


Advanced  Bookkeeping  and  Office  Practice. 

New    York    State    Education    Department.     Tuesday,  September  10,  1912.     Solution    by    C.    L.    Newell. 
[Questions  appeared  in  November  issue  of  The  Journal] 
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COMMERCIAL   ARITHMETIC. 
Special   Commercial   Certificate   New   York   State   Educa- 
tion Department,  Tuesday,   Aug.  20,    1912. 

[Questions  appeared  in   Xov.  issue  of  The  Jour- 
nal.] 

1.  Rapid  calculation  test  not  given. 

2.  (a)  $.323.13  cost. 

{h~)  $1.10^+  average  cost. 

3.  (a)    1.  7000  grains. 

2.  43560  square  feet. 

3.  39.37079  meter. 

4.  2150.4  cu.  in.  stricken. 
2747.71  cu.  in.  heaped. 

5.  4.20  20-119  marks. 
(&)    12  in.=l  ft. 

3   ft.=l  yd. 
55^  yd.=l  rd. 
320  rd.=l  mi. 

4.  $42.41  cost. 

5.  $2766.56  proceeds. 

6.  $407.53  unexpired  premiums   fusing  exact  time). 

7.  $699.03  present  worth. 

8.  $699.66    amount    due    (Mer.    Rule,    using    exact 

time). 

9.  22J4  per  cent  net  gain. 

10.  195  bonds  $25  per  year  loss.     $30  to  be  returned 

by  broker. 

11.  $1295.92  proceeds. 

12.  3  per  cent  dividend.     $292,692.04  surplus. 


SOLUTION  TO  ADVANCED  BOOKKEEPING 

10.  The  note  book  when  used  as  a  book  of  orig- 
inal entry  contains  special  columns  in  the  notes  re- 
ceivable section  for  notes  receivable  debtor  and  ac- 
counts receivable  creditor.  The  footings  of  these 
columns  should  be  posted  respectively  to  the  general 
ledger  and  the  debtors  separately  to  the  credit  of 
their  respective  accounts  in  the  sales  ledger. 

In  the  notes  payable  book  the  entry  for  the  respec- 
tive columns  would  be  accounts  payable  debtor  to 
notes  payable  creditor,  the  creditors  accounts  being 
posted  separately  to  the  debit  side  of  the  respective 
accounts  in  the  purchase  ledger. 

When  a  note  is  paid  the  entry  is  passed  through  the 
general  cash  book  and  a  memorandum  of  the  fact 
made  in  the  remarks  column  in  the  note  book. 

11.  (a)  A  certified  check  is  a  check  drawn  by  a 
depositor  of  a  bank  and  certified  or  accepted  by  the 
bank  as  being  valid. 

{h')  A  bank  draft  is  an  order  from  one  bank  on 
another  bank  to  some  designated  payee  requesting  the 
unconditional  payment  of  a  definite  sum  of  money 
named  thereon.  These  drafts  are  usually  accepted 
as  cash. 

(c)  An  auxiliary  ledger  is  a  ledger  which  contains 
the  detail  of  a  controlling  account  in  the  general  ledger 
as  the  sales  ledger,  which  contains  the  accounts  of  all 
persons  to  whom  we  sell  on  account  and  the  corres- 
ponding  controlling  account   in  the  general  ledger   is 
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accounts  receivable.  The  difference  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  footing  of  a  schedule  of  the  accounts  remaining 
open  at  any  given  period.  Other  auxiliary  or  sub- 
sidiary ledgers  are'  purchase  ledger,  c.  o.  d.  ledger, 
contract  ledger,  etc.  Each  has  a  controlling  account 
in  the  general  ledger  and  special  columns  in  the  orig- 
inal books  of  entry. 

id)  Petty  cash  is  a  division  of  the  working  cash, 
the  record  of  which  is  kept  in  a  separate  cash  book 
called  petty  cash  book,  and  is  used  to  record  the  pay- 
ment of  small  expenses,  etc.,  of-  the  business.  A  re- 
port is  made  to  the  general  cashier  daily  or  weekly 
and  a  summary  of  the  report  is  entered  in  the  general 
cash  book,  and  is  posted  from  here  to  the  general 
ledger. 

(c)  A  consignment  account  is  a  controlling  account 
having  its  special  columns  in  the  books  of  original 
entry  as  the  cash  book,  the  sales  book,  etc.,  and  its 
subsidiary  ledger,  the  consignment  ledger.  Its  bal- 
ance will  either  be  a  resource  or  a  liability  at  the  end 
of  any  given  period  unless  all  consignments  have  been 
closed  out  and  settled  in  full,  when  the  account  will 
balance. 

12.  (a)  In  making  C.  O.  D.  shipments  by  express 
tlie  usual  plan  is  to  make  out  the  bill  in  duplicate. 
Forward  one  by  mail  with  a  letter  stating  that  the 
goods  ordered  were  sent  C.  O.  D.  by  a  certain  express 
company.  The  other  bill  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
provided  by  the  express  companies  with  certain  in- 
formation to  be  filled  in  on  its  face  and  back.  The 
goods  in  question  will  not  be  delivered  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  customer  until  they  are  fully  paid  for,  plus 
the  express  charges. 

{b)  In  making  C.  O.  D.  shipments  by  freight  a  let- 
ter is  sent  to  the  customer  advising  him  of  the  ship- 
ment, and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  shipped.  In  con- 
nection with  the  bill  of  lading  a  draft  is  drawn  on  the 
customer  which  is  attached  to  it  and  sent  to  a  bank 
through  which  the  collection  is  made.  The  customer 
cannot  obtain  possession  of  the  goods  without  the  bill 
of  lading  and  cannot  obtain  the  bill  of  lading  without 
paying  the  face  of  the  draft.  In  this  way  C.  O.  D. 
is  accomplished  by  freight. 


VERTICAL   HANDWRITING  ATTACKED. 

No  more  severe  criticism  against  vertical  handwrit- 
ing has  ever  been  offered  than  that  recently  printed 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  ]\Iost  of  the  critics 
of  this  style  of  writing  have  based  their  criticisms 
largely  upon  the  fact  that  vertical  writing  is  unnatural 
and  does  not  produce  the  best  possible  results.  If  the 
Plain  Dealer  is  well  informed,  vertical  writing  is  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  practice  and  results  in  physical 
deformity.  After  declariiig  that  vertical  writing  musi 
go,  the  article  says  that  the  position  assumed  in  using 
the  vertical  system  produces  curvature  of  the  spine. 
For  many  years,  we  are  told,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  trace  with  extreme  care  every  detail  of  the  child's 
comfort  while  in  school.  Experts  have  been  called  in 
to  determine  the  question  of  the  relation  nf  the  chi 


dren  to  large  window  spaces,  desks  and  seats  have 
been  graded  by  fractions  of  an  inch  so  that  each  child 
should  neither  have  his  feet  dangling  above  the  floor' 
nor  his  knees  higher  than  ease  requires,  drills  and 
gymnastic  exercises  of  many  kinds  have  been  devised 
and  yet  all  the  time  thousands  of  American  children 
have  been  forced  to  sit  for  hours  in  a  position  that  is 
serious  'bodily  distortion,  owing  to  the  craze  for  verti- 
cal writing. 

The  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  a  highly  practical  body,  has  been  investigating 
the  question  of  sitting  position  in  writing,  and  it  has 
found  that  the  attitude  necessarily  assumed  in  vertical 
writing  causes  a  compression  on  the  upper  and  the 
lower  groups  of  vertebrae,  bowing  out  the  spine  to  the 
left.  The  curvature  of  the  spine  which  is  thus  brought 
about  is  quite  characteristic,  the  line  being  a  greater 
arc  than  is  commonly  seen  in  children  born  with  this 
defect  or  acquiring  it  in  infancy. 

A  number  of  French  school  children  were  photo- 
graphed with  the  Roentgen  ray  apparatus,  while  sitting 
at  their  desks  in  school  during  the  writing  session, 
and  in  almost  every  one  of  these  X-ray  plates  the 
compression  of  some  of  the  small  bones  of  the  back 
and  the  extension  of  others  could  be  clearly  seen.  In 
some  cases,  when  the  child  sat  up  straight  it  was  seen 
that  the  curvature  of  the  spine  had  already  become 
fixed,  as  a  twig  tied  in  a  certain  direction  long  enough 
grows  at  that  angle.  Indeed,  many  children  who  as 
yet  showed  no  effect  of  ill  health  from  this  bone  dis- 
tortion, none  the  less  had  so  strong  a  curvature  that  a 
photograph  taken  of  them  while  writing  presented 
as  bad  a  picture  of  the  spine  as  that  of  a  chronic  in- 
valid, save  that  in  the  first  case  the  curve  had  not 
become  permanent,  in  the  second  it  was  almost  be- 
yond remedy. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  human  frame  of  more 
importance  than  the  backbone,  not  only  because  it 
is  the  main  part  of  the  frame,  on  which  all  else  de- 
pends, but  because  (with  the  brain)  it  is  the  center 
of  the  nervous  system.  Since  the  spinal  cord  is  a 
canal  running  through  the  inside  of  the  backbone,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  curvature  has  a  most  dangerous 
effect  on  the  nerves.  More  than  that,  the  spinal  cord 
is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  that  particular  cell  which 
the  body  produces  to  resist  disease  when  the  child  or 
person  is  smitten  with  illness.  This  function  also  is 
endangered  by  even  a  liglit  curvature  of  the  spine. 

This  is  too  big  a  price  to  pay  for  the  doubtful  ad- 
vantage of  vertical  writing.  The  old  slanting  system 
in  use  since  the  sixteenth  century,  permits  the  use 
of  a  natural  sitting  position  when  using  the  pen,  and 
to  that  we  must  return.  The  public  schools  of  France 
have  mended  their  ways,  the  public  schools  of 
America  should  not  lag  behind.  Any  teacher  who  is 
forcing  her  class  to  learn  vertical  writing  is  making 
cripples  of  her  children,  and  i)re])aring  them  for  de- 
feat in  the  battle  of  life. 
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STORE    CLERKS    SHOULD 
WRITE  WELL. 

Those  who  think  that  for  a  person 
not  in  a  strictly  office  position  to  learn 
to  write  well  is  superfluous  may  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  that  good  hand- 
writing, that  is,  a  legible  business  hand, 
is  one  of  the  requirements  for  sales- 
people in  many  of  the  department  stores. 
One  who  pauses  to  thinif  will  under- 
stand why  this  is  so.  After  the  sales- 
man or  .saleswoman  has  effected  a  sale, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  memoranda  on  ' 
the  sales  slip  and  also  to  write  down  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  delivery  is  to  be  made.  Where 
tens  of  thousands  of  packages  are  to  be 
delivered  every  day.  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  important  that  the  addresses 
should  be  legible.  Heavy  counts  are 
made  against  the  salesperson  whose 
packages  are  not  properly  deliverable. 

Even  where  the  poor  handwriting  of 
an  individual  costs  him  nothing  in 
money,  it  frequently  makes  of  him  a 
nuisance  to  those  with  whom  he  does 
business.  He  wastes  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  of  other  people,  inexcusably, 
and  offers  no  compensating  advantage  in 
return.  In  view  of  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  any  person  can  learn  to 
write  fairly  well,  bad  handwriting  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  much  graver  crime 
than  it  is  now  regarded  by  many  per- 
sons. ■  ■    ' 


RETAINING  THE  STORE'S 
CUSTOMERS. 

Cheap  help  is  often  found  to  be  the 
most  expensive  kind  in  the  long  run. 
Low-salaried  men  are  usually  worth 
just  what  thev  demand— often  less. 

In  the  hand'ling  of  help  it  is  often  far 
better  policy  to  pay  a  good  salesman  a 
few  dollars  extra  from  time  to  time- 
to  increase  his  salary  to  a  point  where 
he  can  show  a  real  enthusiasm  in  his 
work— than  to  break  in  a  new  man. 
even  though  the  new  worker  offers  his 
services  at  a  much  lower  figure  than 
the  clerk  who  wants  the  raise. 

Service  has  become  an  important 
item  in  the  eves  of  the  customer  now- 
adays. The  busy  customer  who  has 
(been  trading  at  a  store  for  months  or 
years  doesn't  want  mistakes  made  or 
bungling  service  when  he  gives  an  or- 
der. It  mav  not  mean  anything  to  the 
new  clerk  that  he  makes  an  error  in 
sending  out  the  wrong  size  of  loose- 
leaf  sheets,  or  that  the  punchings  are 
not  of  a  kind  that  will  go  into  the  par- 
ticular binder  which  that  customer  has, 
but  it  makes  a  big  difference  to  the 
bookkeeper  who  is  handhng  the  .  ac- 
counts of  that  concern,  and  a  delay 
w-'liich  means  nothing  to  the  new  clerk 
may  result  in  all  kinds  of  inconvenience 
to  the  business  man  whose  office  work 
is  held   up  bv  the  bungling  mistake. 

This  "knowledee  of  the  trade"  is  an 
asset  for  everv  clerk  who  has  been  in  a 
store  for  several  ye^rs.— Business 
Equipment  Journal. 


jr.rTlON'    TO    .\DV-\XrEn    BOOKKEEPIXr;     (  COXCLUnEn). 


CONFIDENCE. 

When  young,  we  trust  ourselves  too 
much,  and  we  trust  others  too  littli 
when  old.  Rashness  is  the  error  of 
youth,  timid  caution  of  age.  Manhood 
IS  the  isthmus  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes; the  ripe  and  fertile  season  of 
action,  when  alone  we  can  hope  to  find 
the    head    to   contrive,   united    with   th< 
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NEW  BOOKS. 
Twentieth    Century    Book-keeping    and    Accountancy,    by 
James  W.  Baker,  assisted  by  Commercial  Teachers  and  Prac- 
ticing Accountants.     Published   by  the   South-VVestern   Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Only  one  feature  of  this  sumptuous  volume  evoked  at  first 
glance  a  question  on  our  part — as  to  its-  size.  But  on  a 
critical  examination  we  discovered  that  to  cover  the  sub- 
ject with  genuine  satisfaction,  size  must  not  be  considered. 

The  volume  begins  with  "Definitions,"  including  26  items, 
most  carefully  and  accurately  stated.  Then  follow  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Book-keeping,  with  exercises  in  Cash  Accounts, 
Customer's  Accounts,  Merchandise  Accounts,  Expense  Ac- 
counts, Accounts  with  Creditors,  etc.,  in  connection  with 
each  one  of  which  the  specimen  pages  are  beautifully  pre- 
pared and  excellently  printed.  The  various  forms  of  blank 
books  are  explained  and  illustrated.  Full  pages  show  the 
proper  opening  of  a  set  of  books  that  unfold  all  business 
transactions,  and  the  student  learns  how  "to  keep  booksV 
how  to  close  his  ledger,  how  to  strike  a  balance,  and  how  to 
make  his  inventory.  Tlie  proper  forms  of  checks,  notes, 
drafts,  deposit  tickets,  express  and  money  orders,  etc.,  are 
provided.  The  Principles  of  Partnership  are  simply  and 
naturally  presented — how  to  begin  a  partnership,  how  to  keep 
its  books,  declare  its  dividends,  etc.  Then  the  volume  pro- 
ceeds to  the  higher  department  of  Corporation  Book-keeping 
and  Accountancy. 

Current  Methods  of  Teaching  Handwriting,  by  Frank  \. 
Freeman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages  in  which  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  handwriting  are  compared;  the  dis- 
cussion being  based  upon  a  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to 
all  cities  in  the  United  States  having  more  than  50,000  in- 
habitants. The  purpose  was  to  discover  the  tendencies  of 
the  more  enlightened  practice  in  the  schools.  The  pamphlet 
is  a  most  valuable  endeavor  to  .ascertain  facts,  and  then  de- 
duce principles  worthy  of  use  throughout  the  land. 

Modern  Public  School  Writing;  Arm  Movement  Method; 
a  complete  course  in  business  writing  for  public  school  work, 
prepared  by  G.  A.  Race,  Supervisor  in  Penmanship  at  Bay 
City,  Mich.  This  is  a  series  of  neatly  prepared  Forms  of 
Penmanship  Slips  to  be  used  by  pupils.  A  worthy  publica- 
tion. 

The  Huntsinger  Business  School,  Hartford,  Conn.,  sends 
forth  a  most  capitivating  "booklet,"  entitled  a  "Booklet  of 
Facts,"  concerning  its  school  work  of  instruction  in  penman- 
ship. It  presents  visible  proofs  that  the  instructors  at  "Hunt- 
singers"  know  their  business,  and  that  the  young  men  and 
women  "mind  their  business"  well,  and  develop  marvellous 
abilities  in  penmanship.  The  booklet  is  truly  a  revelation  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  a  comparatively  brief  time. 

The  published  Announcement  of  the  Philadelphia  School 
of  Commerce  and  Accounts  presents,  in  40  pages,  a  con- 
spectus of  work  to  be  done,  under  a  faculty  of  twelve  mas- 
ters in  their  several  departments,  aided  by  a  special  corps  of 
lecturers,  which  commands  the  admiration  of  every  thought- 
ful surveyor  of  the  field  to  be  covered.  Philadelphia  is  to  bo 
congratulated  on  having  such  a  great  educational  enterprise. 

Rollinson — Charles  Rollinson !  Have  you  not  heard  of 
him?  He  is  a  man  engrossed  in  his  business,  which  is  that 
of  Engrosser;  and  if  you  want  to  know  all  about  him  (and 
you  ought  to  know),  obtain  his  captivating  brochure  of  thirty 
or  forty  pages  which  will  be  a  delight  to  your  eyes.  The 
first  page  shows  Rollinson  himself — handsome  man!  Then 
come  as  handsome  and  attractive  pages  full  of  pen-work — 
business  script,  Spencerian  capitals  and  lower  case  letters — 
then  English,  Roman,  Gothic,  German  and  Mediaeval  letter- 


Here  is  something  remarkable  and  decidedly  unique.  The 
Belanger  System  of  Practical  Business  Writing,  published  at 
St.  Hyacinthe,  Quebec,  opposite  pages  containing  penmanship 
instruction  in  both  English  and  French,  with  beautiful  pen- 
manship illustrations.  We  assume  that  this  volume  is  pri- 
marily intended  for  use  in  schools  using  both  French  and 
English.    From  it  one  might  learn  more  than  one  art. 

Bennett's  Book-keeping  and  Accounting  Exercises,  in  two 
parts,  by  R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A.,  published  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  presents  supplementary  exercises  in  book- 
keeping, to  test  the  thinking  ability  of  the  student.  The 
first  volume  is  for  elementary  pupils,  while  the  second  de- 
velopes  the  active-mindedness  of  those  progressing  into  the 
higher  departments  of  Accountancy.  The  review  questions 
are  of  a  high  character. 

In  most  good  things  we  can  discover  a  woman.  G  .P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  favor  us  with  a  volume  which 
would  have  been  a  great  boon  to  us  in  early  life,  entitled 
Correct  Business  and  Legal  Forms,  a  reference  manual  for 
stenographers,  secretaries  and  reporters,  by  Eleanora  Banks. 
This  work  is  the  outcome  of  personal  need  and  personal 
investigation.  Here  the  novitiate  will  find  much  needed  in- 
struction in  the  prosecution  of  daily  work — model  letters, 
typewriter  suggestion,  grammatical  pointers,  geographical 
hints,  abbreviations  and  contractions,  legal  papers,  law  terms, 
etc. 

Jerome  B.  Howard,  of  the  Phonographic  Institute,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  gives  us  a  most  attractive  booklet  of  over  70 
pages  of  splendidly  engraved  shorthand,  the  volume  contain- 
ing Tales  From  Shakespeare,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
These  tales  are  Shakespeare's  plays,  The  Tempest,  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  A  Winter's  Tale,  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  As  You  Like  It,  and  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona.  The  shorthand  is  in  the  amanuensis  style  of  Benn 
Pitman  Phonography. 

Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons  are  always  at  it  in  good  works. 
Four  hand-books  from  their  press  in  England  have  reached 
our  desk.  We  give  their  titles  as  follows:  I.  Pitman's  2ath 
Century  Dictation  Book  of  Business  Letters,  Legal  Docu- 
ments, etc.  II.  Clave  de  la  Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac 
Pitman.  III.  Pitman's  Shorthand  Writers'  Phrase  Book 
(Railway).  IV.  Pitman's  Shorthand  Writers'  Phrase  Book 
(Estate  Agents,  Architects  and  Surveyors). 

The  two  latter  books  are  largely  of  matter  specially  adapted 
to  the  English  public,  containing  phrases  and  instruction  not 
at  all  related  to  the  American  field.  The  second  volume  is  a 
carefully  prepared  instruction  book  for  students  of  short- 
hand adapted  to.  the  Spanish  language.  The  first  volume  is 
an  eighth  edition  enlarged  and  revised  work  prepared  by 
the  well-known  New  York  teacher,  R.  A.  Kells,  and  is  a 
volume  suited  to  schools,  colleges  and  private  instruction. 
These  several  works  are  worthy  of  high  commendation  and 
are  doubtless  to  have  a  wide  sale. 


TO-MORROW. 

In   human  hearts   what  bolder  thought   can   rise. 

Than  mans'  presumption  on  To-morrow's  dawn? 

Where  is  To-morrow?    In  another  world. 

For  numbers  this  is  certain:  the  reverse 

Is  sure  to  come ;  and  yet  on  this  "perhaps," 

This  "peradventure,"  infamous  for  lies, 

As  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  we  build 

Our  mountain  Hopes ;  spin  out  eternal  schemes, 

As  we  the  Fatal  Sisters  could  out-spin, 

.^nd,  big  with  Life's  futurities,  expire. 
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NEWS  NOTES. 
The  Michigan  State  Teachers  Institute,  under  the 
direction  of  the  upper  Peninsula  Educational  Associ- 
ation, held  its  eighteenth  annual  meeting  at  Ironwood, 
Mich.,  on  October  3rd  and  4rth.  A  most  interesting 
program  had  been  prepared,  which  occupied  every 
moment  of  the  two  days,  and  those  in  attendance  re- 
port an  enthusiastic  and  profitable  convention.  The 
officers  for  1913  of  the  Commercial  Section  are  E.  K. 
Converse,  Alenominee,  chairman,  and  C.  C.  Wiggins, 
Negaunee,  secretary. 

The  business  schools  in  the  far  west  report  a  good 
attendance,  although  the  exceptionally  nice  weather 
that  has  prevailed  in  that  section  has  had  a  tendency 
to  keep  many  away  from  school.  With  the  start  of 
winter  it  is  expected  that  the  enrollment  will  be  large- 
ly increased. 

After  devoting  nine  years  of  faithful  service  to  the 
Elliott  Business  College,  Burlington,  la.,  C.  J.  Pot- 
ter ha?  resigned  his  position  to  seek  a  new  field  of  en- 
deavor. He  is  now  acting  as  supervisor  of  -penman- 
ship in  the  puMc  schools  of  Kirkwood  and  Webster 
Groves,  two  subu-ban  towns  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr. 
Potter  writes  that  this  is  the  first  year  the  schools 
have  had  some  one  to  oversee  the  penmanship  work, 
and  that  the  outlook  is  very  bright,  as  the  instructors 
and  students  alike  are  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject. 

Thirty-four  years  a  subscriber  to  The  Business 
Journal!  That  is  the  record  heJd  by  A.  E.  Cole,  of 
Redlands,  Cal.  We  should  like  to  know  if  we  have 
on  our  mailing  list  anyone  who  passes  Mr.  Cole's 
mark.  It  is  certainly  very  gratifying  to  a  publisher 
to  be  favored  with  such  support. 

E.  M.  Huntsinger,  of  the  Huntsinger  Business 
School,  Harford,  Conn.,  has  been  spending  a  few 
weeks  in.  North  Carolina  resting  up  after  a  long 
period  of  hard  work.  Mr.  Huntsinger  accomplished 
a  feat  in  August  which  was  a  great  credit  to  him.  With 
the  three  thousand  circulars  sent  out  by  his  school  he 
enclosed  a  specimen  of  penmanship  entitled  "More 
Pay  For  Better  Work,"  which  was  written  by  him- 
"^elf  and  he  prepared  all  the  copies  without  ruining 
one.  The  last  one  written  was  reproduced  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  the  Journal  and  one  will  note  there  is 
no  indication  in  the  specimen  of  the  strain  under  which 
he  must  have  worked. 

The  Connecticut  Business  College,  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  been  selected  by  the  Pace  Institute  of  Accountancy 
as  one  of  the  points  where  this  institute  will  give  in- 
struction in  accountancy. 

The  public  schools  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  have  been 
experimenting  with  large  lead  pencils  to  see  if  that 
will  aid  the  students  in  writing  a  better  grade  of  pen- 
manship.    A  pencil  three-eights  of  an  inch  in  diame- 


that  the  large  pencil  is  a  decided  success,  as  it  af- 
fords a  better  grip  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  as 
well  as  of  the  older  students.  He  has  discarded  the 
use  of  the  small  pencil  entirely.  '  It  is  stated  that  the 
use  of  the  large  pencil  has  brought  about  an  immedi- 
ate and  noticeable  improvement  in  the  students'  spec- 
imens. 

W.  D.  Sears,  of  the  Drake  Business  College,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren will  leave  for  Florida  in  December.  Mr.  Sears 
will  return  after  the  holidays,  but  his  family  will 
spend  the  month  of  January  in  the  sunny  South. 

The  Carolina  Business  College,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
reports  that  the  school  is  progressing  very  nicely,  and 
that  it  is  enjoying  a  good  enrollment.  O.  S.  Manion, 
the  genial  manager  of  this  school,  is  a  hard  worker, 
and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  his  efforts  are  meeting 
with  merited  success. 

J.  A.  Stryker,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Kear- 
ney, Neb.,  has  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  a  special 
edition  issued  by  the  Kearney  Daily  Hub,  of  that 
city,  in  honor  of  the  completion  of  twenty-four  years 
continuous  publication.  The  paper  gave  an  exten- 
sive write-up  of  the  city  of  Kearney,  and  judging  by 
the  report  made  this  city  has  a  prosperous  future  in 
sight. 

W.  J.  Clark,  formerly  of  Crookston,  Minn.,  has 
taken  a  position  in  Reno,  Nevada,  where  he  has  charge 
of  the  commercial  work  in  the  high  schoool.  Mr. 
Clark's  many  friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he 
is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  profession,  and  their  good 
wishes  will  go  out  to  him  in  the  hope  that  the  future 
may  bring  him  every  success. 

C.  E.  Chamberlin,  who  resigned  his  position  with 
Ellsworth  College,  Iowa  Falls,  la.,  to  take  charge  of 
the  commercial  work  in  the  Heald  Business  College,  at 
Stockton,  Cal.,  writes  that  owing  to  ill  health  he  has 
been  obliged  to  give  up  school  work.  He  will  return 
to  his  home  in  Illinois  to  recuperate.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lin is  an  enthusiastic  worker,  and  no  doubt  his  break- 
down has  been  caused  by  endeavoring  to  accomplish 
too  much  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

The  Bellingham,  W'ash.,  Business  College  reports  a 
steadily  increasing  attendance,  and  Mr.  Caskey  writes 
that  he  has  no  cause  for  complaint.  He  states  that 
the  students  comprise  an  unusually  bright  and  clean 
class  of  young  men  and  women,  and  that  they  are 
making  good  in  their  undertaking. 

The  Chillicothe,  AIo.,  Business  College  is  erecting 
a  dormitory  to  take  care  of  the  enrollment  expect- 
ed in  December.  Owing  to  their  work  on  the  farm 
many  of  the  students  are  not  able  to  enter  school 
until  the  fore  part  of  the  winter,  and  as  this  popular 
school  is  now  full  to  overflowing,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  erect  additional  quarters.  Four  build- 
ings    are     at     the     present     time    occupied    by     the 
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of  the  largest   plants   in   the  country   devoted   exclu- 
sively to  business  education. 

The  Waterloo,  la..  Business  College  held  its  semi- 
annual reunion  on  October  10th.  The  program  con- 
sitsed  of  addresses,  sports  and  a  banquet.  This  is  an 
idea  that  might  well  be  adopted  by  all  business  schools 
as  it  tends  to  generate  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
between  the  students  and  the  school  proprietors  and 
instructors,  and  after  a  day's  outing  the  work  in  the 
schoolroom  is  taken  up  in  a  more  earnest  manner. 

Spencer's  Business  College,  Paterson  N.  J.,  held  its 
graduation  exercises  on  October  17th,  when  ninety- 
two  students  were  presented  with  diplomas.  General 
Bird  W.  Spencer  delivered  an  excellent  address  to 
the  graduates.  He  reminded  them  of  the  importance 
of  thoroughness,  singleness  of  purpose  and  persever- 
ance in  their  work,  and  urged  them  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  municipal  and  national  affairs,  and  'to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  by  reading  the  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

The  students  in  the  Salem,  Ohio,  Business  College 
were  recently  favored  with  an  exhibition  of  type- 
writer skill  which  they  will  long  remember.  A  rep- 
resentative from  the  Remington  Typewriter  Com- 
pany visited  the  school  and  after  first  demonstrating 
the  machine's  capacity  for  speed  he  made  a  more  dif- 
ficult test  of  his  accomplishments  'oy  copying  a  text 
from  a  book  written  in  French  while  at  the  same 
time  carrying  on  a  conversation  in  German  with  a 
spectator. 

The  girl  stenographers  in  London  have  found  a 
good  friend  in  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  for- 
merly Miss  Consuelo  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  as 
she  recently  purchased  a  house  and  grounds  in  Lon- 
don, which  she  is  equipping  as  a  home  for  women 
clerks. 

The  Ottawa,  Kans.,  Business  College  is  evidently 
enjoying  a  steadily  increasing  enrollment,  as  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  place  an  order  for  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  typewriters. 

The  Fox  Typewriter  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  have  been  called  upon  to  aid  in  another  line  of 
business.  The  Ford  Motor  Works,  having  found 
that  its  tool  department  was  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, has  placed  an  order  with  the  Fox  Company  to 
supply  them  with  tools.  The  latter  company  is  bring- 
ing out  a  new  multiple  drill  equipped  to  drill  ninety 
holes  in  a  single  operation. 

The  students  in  the  Heald  Business  College,  Fresno, 
Cal.,  were  recently  tendered  a  reception  by  the  Y.  AL 
C.  A.  of  that  city,  and  a  most  pleasing  evening  was 
enjoyed  by  those  privileged  to  be  in  attendance.  The 
students  in  the  business  school  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and  the  association  took  this 
means  of  establishing  closer  relations  between  itself 
and  the  students. 

Commercial  education  is  to  receive  an  impetus  in 
Staunton,    Va.,    as    the    Templeton    Business    School 


State  and  will  be  located  in  Staunton.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are:  J.  L.  Templeton,  president;  H. 
H.  Herndon,  vice-president;  .  M.  Bratton,  secretary. 
All  are  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

Robert  Barr,  the  famous  novelist,  who  died  in 
London  in  October,  was  at  one  time  a  typewriter 
salesman  in  this  country.  In  1887  he  traveled  through 
the  Central  West  as  a  representative  of  a  typewriter 
company. 

The  Night  Commercial  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
reported  to  be  rendering  an  incalculable  service  to 
the  young  men  and  women  of  that  city  who  are  not 
financially  able  to  attend  the  regular  business  schools. 
The  course  comprises  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  Eng- 
lish, practical  salesmanship,  commercial  law  and  com- 
mercial Spanish.  A  free  employment  bureau  has  been 
established,  and  each  evening  one  may  find  an  ear- 
nest body  of  students  in  attendance. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Victor  Typewriter  Company, 
New  York  City,  has  disposed  of  a  large  amount  of 
its  stock  to  the  International  Textbook  Company, 
Scranton,  Pa.  In  the  past  the  Victor  Company  has 
supplied  the  students  of  the  International  Corres- 
pondence Schools  with  its  product,  and  it  is  stated 
that  as  the  machine  had  given  good  satisfaction  the 
I.  C.  S.  sought  to  make  certain  the  future  supply  and, 
therefore,  negotiations  for  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany were  opened  several  years  ago. 

A  representative  of  the  Universal  Stenotype  Com- 
pany, Owensboro,  Ky.,  while  on  a  trip  through  the 
West  placing  the  stenotype  in  various  business  schools 
for  distribution,  held  a  demonstration  in  the  office  of 
the  Wichita,  Kaps.,  Eagle,  which  proved  very  inter- 
esting. Miss  Head,  the  operator,  wrote  familiar  mat- 
ter at  the  rate  of  200  words  a  minute,  while  on  un- 
familiar matter  she  attained  a  speed  of  150  words  pe; 
minute. 

E.  J.  Manning,  general  manager  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  has  re- 
signed his  position  and  will  be  succeeded  by  C.  B. 
Cook,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  Manning  has  spent 
twenty-seven  years  in  the  typewTiter  business,  his 
first  position  being  with  the  Hammond  Typewriter 
Company.  He  left  that  firm  to  take  a  position  with 
the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  and  in  1907 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Royal  Typewriter  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Manning  will  continue  to  act  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors,  but  will  take  no  active 
part  in  the  afifairs  of  the  factory. 

A  canvass  of  the  undergraduates  in  Wellesley  Col- 
lege has  revealed  the  fact  that  many  of  the  students 
favor  the  addition  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  to 
the  course  of  instruction.  They  evidently  believe  in 
combining  the  practical  with  the  theoretical. 

The  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Business  College  has  in- 
stalled a  new  department  in  the  school,  as  telegraphy 
will  be  included  in  the  course  in  future.  I.  Gordon, 
who  has  had  practical  experience  in  the  railroad  busi- 
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reports  that  the  department  is  proving  popular,  as  a 
number  of  students  have  been  enrolled. 

The  Keystone  Business  College,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  reports  a  large  attendance,  and  there  is  every 
indication  of  a  successful  year  before  the  school.  J. 
M.  Lantz,  the  principal,  who  formerly  was  engaged 
in  school  work  in  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  took  charge 
of  the  Keystone  in  June  and  has  worked  hard  to 
place  the  school  on  a  high  plane.  He  writes  that  he 
is  building  on  a  firm  basis  by  not  guaranteeing  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  results,  providing  the  student 
will  do  his  share. 

There  is  at  least  one  girl  in  this  wide  country  who 
possesses  sound  business  sense.  A  newspaper  in 
Chicago  has  been  holding  a  contest  to  determine  who 
are  the  most  popular  maidens  in  that  city,  one  of  the 
prizes  being  a  diamond  ring.  It  is  reported  that  one 
of  the  contestants  who  bids  fair  to  win  the  ring  has 
written  the  editor  of  the  paper  to  inquire  if  she 
might  not  have  a  typewriter  instead  of  the  piece  of 
jewelry,  as  she  is  compelled  to  earn  her  living  by 
copying  manuscripts  on  the  typewriter,  and  the  ma- 
chine she  now  owns  is  worn  out.  Her  statement  "I 
don't  need  diamonds,  and  I  do  need  a  typewriter" 
contains  food  for  reflection  for  many  of  the  young 
people  in  this  land. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  graduating  exercises  of 
Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  were  held  on  No- 
vember 21st.  This  office  was  kindly  remember  with 
an  invitation.  A  very  interesting  program  had  been 
arranged,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  all  present  spent 
a  pleasant  evening.  Dr.  Joseph  Addison  Jones,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  delivered  the  annual  address. 

F.  R.  Burden,  Eureka,  Cal.,  advises  that  he  has  pur- 
chased the  L.  A.  E.  Business  College  in  that  city,  and 
that  his  brother  will  assume  the  management  thereof. 
Mr.  Burden  has  been  selected  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Eureka  to  take  charge  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment in  the  high  school  at  a  salary  of  $1400  a 
year. 

G.  E.  De  Long,  of  the  Chicago  Business  College, 
Hammond,  Ind.,  informs  us  that  he  has  been  re- 
tained as  head  of  the  commercial  department  and 
\V.  H.  Stimpson  will  again  have  charge  of  the  short- 
hand department.  Both  departments  are  showing  a 
decided  increase  in  enrollment  over  previous  years, 
and  a  prosperous  year  is  anticipated. 

A.  P.  Armstrong,  at  one  time  principal  of  the  Port- 
land, Ore.,  Business  College,  informs  us  that  he  was 
recently  elected  superintendent  of  schools  for  Mult- 
nomah County,  Oregon.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  devoter", 
many  years  to  school  work,  and  is  thoroughly  quali- 
fied to  supervise  the  schools  in  that  county  in  an  able 
manner. 

The  annual  students'  reception  of  the  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa.,  Business  College  was  held  on  November 
8th.  The  program,  which  was  composed  principally 
of  musical  numbers,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  pres- 


the  students,  as  they  tend  to  engender  a  spirit  of  cor 
diality  between  the  students  and  the  faculty. 

The  Arthur  J.  Barnes  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  who  have  for  many  years  occupied  the  building 
at  2201  Locust  Street,  have  removed  to  their  new 
home  at  709  Pine  Street. 

W.  L.  Gordon,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  inventor  of  the 
Controlograph,  informs  this  office  that  in  future  C.  W. 
Ransom,  the  well  known  Kansas  City  penman,  will 
be  associated  with  him  in  manufacturing  this  article. 
Mr.  Gordon  states  the  Controlograph  has  been  further 
improved  upon  by  having  a  device  attached  thereto 
which  will  hold  the  penholder  in  a  proper  position. 

D.  A.  Casey,  of  the  Capital  Commerical  School,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  writes  "School  is  doing  nicely,  and  our 
position  run  this  fall  is  'par  excellence.'  "  When  a 
school  is  constantly  besieged  for  help  by  the  business 
man  it  is  sure  indication  that  that  school  sends  forth 
graduates  who  have  been  properly  trained  and 
equipped  for  an  office  position.  Mr.  Casey  is  a  firm 
believer  in  quality  rather  than  quantity,  and  as  a  result 
a  large  number  of  employers  look  to  him  to  supply 
them  with  their  office  help. 


PRACTICAL    METHODS   IN   THE   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

From  a  letter  received  from  Irving  Cobleigh,  of 
the  Burlington,  Vermont,  High  School,  we  note  that 
he  adopts  a  practical  method  in  teaching  his  students 
the  use  of  the  ballot.    Mr.  Cobleigh  writes  as  follows : 

"The  commercial  department  of  the  Burlington 
High  School  planned  and  executed  an  election  on 
November  5th  as  a  part  of  a  practical  education.  An 
exact  copy  of  the  official  ballot  was  made,  except  that 
it  was  marked  'Sample  High  School  Ballot.'  The 
space  in  front  of  the  desks  in  the  commercial  room 
was  roped  oflf  for  election  officials.  For  check  lists 
the  room  sheets  of  the  session  rooms  were  used.  The 
officials  were  students  in  the  civics  class.  As  stu- 
idents  entered  the  polling  place  their  names  were 
crossed  off  the  check  list.  Each  then  received  a  bal- 
lot and  retired  to  the  'booths'  (commercial  desks) 
to  mark  the  ballot.  They  then  passed  out  through 
another  door,  depositing  their  ballots  just  before  leav- 
ing the  room.  The  total  number  of  ballots  was  327. 
divided  as  follows:  Taft  116,  W'ilson  116,  Roosevelt 
83,  Debs  3,  Chapin  2,  defective  7." 

The  introduction  of  such  features  as  those  of  which 
Mr.  Cobleigh  writes  will  go  a  long  way  towards  dis- 
persing the  comment  to  be  heard  nowadays  on  the 
question  "What  is  the  matter  with  our  schools?"  It 
is  the  practical  that  counts  and  the  schoolroom  is  the 
place  for  the  young  man  to  be  equipped  with  knowl- 
edge that  will  prove  practical. 


"To  commit  the  execution  of  a  purpose  to  one  who 
■disapproves  of  the  plan  of  it,  is  to  employ  but  one- 
third  of  the  man ;  his  heart  and  his  head  are  against 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 


By  HIRAM  GILBERT. 
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THE   SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Short    Talks    on    the    Principles,    Methods    and    Meaning 

of  Education. 

By  Dr.  O.  H.  Race. 

The  Principles  of  Education. 
Twenty-six  years  ago  there  was  awakened  in  this 
.country  a  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  education — 
its  history  and  its  science.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
series  of  articles  to  give  an  epitomy  of  the  history 
and  principles  of  education  so  that  the  busy  commer- 
cial teacher  who  has  not  found  time  to  make  a  special 
study  of  either  of  these  topics  may  feel  that  he  has  a 
general  and  yet  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  them. 
By  request  of  the  editor  we  shall  present  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  education  first.  Then 
we  shall  take  up  the  history  and,  finally,  the  mean- 
ing and  methods  of  education. 

The  word  "principle"'  according  to  the  dictionary 
.means  "fundamental  truth."  A  principle  of  education 
then  is  a  fundamental  law  involved  in  the  process  of 
learning.  We  must  understand  educational  principles 
just  as  we  understand  the  principles  of  mathematics 
or  of  any  branch  of  science. 

The  word  "education"  is  derived   from  two  latin 
roots — ediicare  with  the  accent  on  'car,'  meaning  tc 
'rear  or  to  nouris'h,"  and  cducere — with  the  accent  on 
'diicj  meaning  'to  lead  and   draw   forth  or  to  draw 
out.'     In  dealing  with  the'  subject  then  it   is   a  wise 
thing  for  the  teacher  to  know  that  he  is  not  only  'to 
draw  out'  from  the  pupil,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  'to 
strengthen  and  nourish'  his  faculties. 

The   principles    of    education,    as   generally    under- 
stood, are  four  in  number : 

1.     Attention.     2.     Interest.     3.     Aperception.     4. 
Self  activity. 

Attention  is  the  focussing  of  the  conscience  upon 
some  particular  thing,  and  this  is  the  result  of  selec- 
tion, either  voluntary  or  involuntary.  The  pro- 
cess of  selection  depends  upon  two  different  conditions 
— objective  to  the  outside  world,  or  subjective,  per- 
taining to  the  experience  of  the  individual.  In  the 
outside  world  attention  is  governed  more  or  less  by 
the  intensity  of  the  energy  that  is  executed  on  the 
sense  organs, — for  instance,  a  loud  explosion,  a  strong 
light,  a  bitter  taste  or  a  disagreeable  odor.  One  is  com- 
pelled to  give  attention  to  them,  however,  much  one 
may  dislike  to  do  so.  If  the  clock  stops  ticking  we 
notice  it,  although  we  pay  no  attention  so  long  as 
it  continues  to  run.  If  the  fire  whistle  has  a  changed 
pitch,  it  is  noticed;  whereas,  a  uniform  pitch  would 
not  be. 

The  conditions  governing  subjective  attention  are 
various,  five  of  which  may  be  mentioned  here: 

First:  The  Idea  in  Mind.  One  always  sees  what 
one  is  lool«ng  for.  The  educator  goes  to  a  large 
city  and  sees  the  schools  and  colleges;  the  minister 
sees  the  churches  and  hospitals;  while  the  one  with 
more   or   less    sporting   proclivities    sees    the    saloons 
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Second.  The  Purpose  of  the  Mind  or  the  General 
Attitude.  Under  this  condition  one  will  notice  any- 
thing that  is  at  all  similar  to  what  he  is  looking  for. 
For  instance,  if  one  has  noticed  escaping  gas,  he  is 
more  likely  to  be  keen  in  detecting  other  odors. 

Third.  Educational  Influence  and  the  influence  of 
environment.  A  fisherman,  a  hunter,  an  architect  or 
an  artist  will  all  notice  different  things  on  entering  a 
room  extensively  decorated  or  fitted-up. 

Fourth.  Social  Ideals  Esteemed  as  Duties.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  eflfort  put  forth  to  attain  position 
or  state  upon  which  society  has  placed  its  approval. 
For  instance,  certain  lines  of  business  are  considered 
more  respectable  than  others.  In  the  large  office 
buildings  of  a  city  the  janitor  usually  receives  a  much 
larger  salary  than  the  best  paid  employees,  yet  his 
position  is  not  coveted.  A  position  in  a  bank  that 
pays  ten  dollars  a  week,  is  much  more  higlily  es- 
teemed than  a  position  as  a  stonemason  or  a  carpenter 
that  pays  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  a  day.  Because 
of  this  condition  failure  in  one's  calling  or  work  is 
considered  as  little  short  of  crime. 

Fifth.  The  Influence  of  Heredity.  Under  this 
condition  we  have  not  only  racial  instincts  but  family 
tendencies  and  individual  pecidiarities.  One  instinct 
of  the  race  is  to  group  together.  The  members  of  a 
family  may  be  artistically  or  musically  inclined.  One 
may  he  very  sensitive  to  heat  or  cold  or  to  his  sur- 
roundings. 

Each  one  of  the  foregoing  might  be  elaborated  or 
amplified  to  any  extent.  But  the  kernel  of  the  truth 
is  given. 
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INTEREST   AND   DISCOUNT.  talking,  without  pencil  and  apparently  without  thought,  is  the 

By   J.    C.    Kane,    New   York    City.  pace   and  achievement   necessary  to   become  an  expert   rapid 

This   heading,   without    reference   to   trade   discount,   in    its  calculator  in  interest  and  discount, 

simplest  and  complete  definition,  means  the  "Use  of  Money."  •'^'Sht    here    it    might   be    well   to    ascertain    what    skill    we 

T..,.                 .,                      r        \            rit  possess. 

It  IS  m  this  connection  that  we  so  often  hear  of  the  cheap  r.   i       -r-i      ■                             ,  ,, 

■  •   ,         .         "c   .1       J   11            1  .•        ,.      »u       u      J                A  Kule. —  the  interest  on  one  dol  ar  for  60  davs  at  6%  is  one 

or  high   price   of   the   dollar,   relative   to    the   abundance   and  •             '"  "  ""= 

ease  or  the  scarcitv  and  difficultv  in  obtaining  the  use  of  it.  n  i  i        ,  , 

^,  .  ,         .',,,.".,  .   .  ,  ,  ,  Remember  to  make  the  calculation  without  using  pencil. 

The   arithmetical    calculation   in   determining    the   value   of  Qo   not   forget   that  every   60   davs'   interest   on   $1    is   one 

interest  and  discount,  as  to  accuracy  and  speed,  possesses  an  ^^„j  jj^,^,  ^^^  principal :  30  davs,  %  of  the  60  days'  result  • 
occupancy  in  the  business  world's  computation,  which  is  very  g  j^^.^^  ^^^  ^j  j^.  3  ^^^^^  j/^^-^f  ^^^  3^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j,  ^^^^^ 
important.  periods  of  time  upon  the  same  ratio. 

Interest  is  an  addition  to,  and  discount  an  allowance  from,  g^   ^^^^^   ^^  interchange   the   principal    and   time,    and    the 

the  base  of   computation.  ^^t^   percent.,   thereby  avoiding  the  possibility   of   error,   and 

increasing  the  facility  of  operation. 
What  is  the  interest  on 
$450.00  for  48  days  at  6%;  3%;  J4  less? 
652  75  for  3,3  days  at  6%;  5%;  1/6  less? 
967.80  for  1  mo.  9  days  at  6%  ;  7%  ;  1/6  more? 
859.69  for  2  mos.  27  days  at  6%  ;  8%  ;  1/3'  more? 
275.00  for  6  mos.  18  days  at  6%;  9%;  Yz  more? 
950.63  for  1  yr.  3  mos.  at  6%  ;  10%  ;  2/3  more? 
800.00  for  3  mos.  3  days  at  6%;  12%;  1  more? 

Illustrative   e.xamples ; 

■^^•^'-  *i^^^^^^B  J450  for  48  days— 6  days  interest  45c— 48  days,  8 

times   (6  days  interest  45c)   equals  $3.60. 

$967.80  for  1  month  and  9  days=-l  month,  30  days' 

interest    is    " $4.84 

9  days;  3  times    (3  days — .48)   equals 1.44 

Total    interest     6.28 

$275  for  6  months  and  18  days — 6  months,  3  peri- 
ods  of  60  days,   is  3  times    ($2.75,  interest   for 

60   days)    $8.25 

18  days  is  3  times   (.275  interest  for  6  days) 83 

Total   interest   $9.08 

T.  C.  K.\XE.  ^^^^  ^°^  ^  months  and  3  days — 3  months'  interest 

is  V/2  times  ($8  interest  for  60  days) $12.00 

„,        ,  .  ,    ,  .  .  ,     .  ,  ,      ,  ,    ,       ,  30   days'   interest   is   $4 ;    3   davs   equals   1/10  of 

Ihe  object  of  this  article  is  not  alone  the  knowledge  how  «4  00 

to  do,  but,  rather,  by  force  of  business  necessity,  the  knowing  '  ' 

how   is    presumed,    and   we   find'  ourselves    surrounded   bv   a  -t-  ^  1    •   »        .  ,>,„  .„ 

.     ,  .    .       .      .  ,.  -  total    interest    $12.40 

continued   demand   for  business   dispatch   which   has  brought 

about  rapid  calculation  in  ever>i:hing  else,  and  also,  in  the  Obtaining  correct  results  to  example  such  as  the  above  re- 
computation   of  Interest  and  Discount.  quires    from   5   to    10   seconds   with   thorough   understanding 

The   sixty-day   per   cent,   method   is    sufficient   to   admit   of  and  practice, 

the  quickest  and  most  accurate  result  in  calculating  Interest  Discount   herein    referred   to   appertains   to   the   cashing   of 

and  Discount,  and  in  its  application,  must  always  be  attended  negotiable   paper,   as    notes    and   drafts,   before   they    mature, 

with   individual  ease  and   facility.     The  base,  time  and  rate  such  paper  is  discounted  for  the  unexpired  time, 

per  cent,  may  differ  and  at  times  the  plan  of  operation  may  The  term  of  discount  means  the  time  for  which  the   dis- 

change,  yet  to  be  successful  and  secure  the  desired  rapidity,  count  is  effected  and  is  determined  by  subtracting  the  passed 

the    mind   of   the   computer    must   be   alert :    have   been   well  or  expired  time  from  the  face  time  for  which  the  paper  was 

instructed  and  thoroughly  trained,  to  meet  the  emergent  con-  to  run. 

ditions  of  dispatch  in  the  doing.  The  method  of  calculation  is  the  same  as  in  interest,  and 

It  is  correct  to  know  that  in  interest  calculation  the  larger  of  course,  just  as  quick  and  simple  in  execution.     There  is 

number  of  places,  expressive  of  time    (days),  decreases  the  a   difference  in  the   calculation   and  use  of   bank   and  trade 

number  of  decimal  places,  expressive  of  value  in  the  answer,  discount ;  the  first  being  a  certain  per  cent,  for  a  given  time. 

This  knowledge  of  decimal  places  must  always  be  present  and  and   the   other   a    regular   and   straight   deduction    from   the 

prompt;   for  instance,  in  calculating  one  place  in  days,  there  face  of  a  bill  of  sale,  for  prompt  payment, 

will  be  three  decimal  places  in  the  answer ;  two  places  in  days  Trade  discount,  sometimes  called  commercial  discount,  will 

produces  two  decimal   places,  three   places   in   days   produces  be  considered  at  another  time. 
one  decimal  place,  computations  of  two  places  in  interest  and 
discount   are   more   common   and   numerous    than    any    other 

number  in  business  transactions.                                                _  <.-j-[^g  interests  of  society  often  render  it  expedient 

To  become  skilled  in  rapid  interest  calculating  it  is  impera-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^j^^jg  j^uth,   the   interests   of   science 

live  that  a  thorough  application  of  the  same  ability  must  be  e        ■     \i  ■     a   ia            i_                   t.                <.      r 

...       ,  .       ...            ,^       .            ..  ,.     .          A  A-  ■  ■  never;  for  in  this  field  we  have  much  more  to  fear 

displayed  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiphcation  and  division ;  .                             ,, 

the  skill  necessary  to  do  correct  calculation  as  fast  as  ordinary      from  the  deficiency  of  truth,  than  from  its  abundance. 
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COMMERCIAL   LAW. 

By  the   New  York  State   Education   Department. 

Tuesday,  August  20,  1912. 

Ansivcr  eight  questions.  An  anszvcr  yes  or  no  must 
be  supported  by  a  statement  of  the  legal  principle  in- 
volved. 

1.  George  Watson  was  engaged  to  teach  a  school  in 
a  certain  district.  When  the  school  opened  only  10 
pupils  registered.  The  trustee  decided  to  close  the 
school  and  hire  a  conveyance  to  take  the  pupils  to  a 
neighboring  union  school  and  also  to  pay  their  tuition. 
Watson  was  accordingly  dismissed.  What  are  his 
rights  ? 

2.  The  following  instrument  was  given  by  James 
Warren  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Henry  Carlton,  of  the 
same  city,  to  enable  Carlton  to  raise  the  sum  men- 
tioned whenever  he  saw  fit  to  do  so : 

1912 

I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of 

Two  hundred    (200) Dollars 

(Signed)  J.\mes  W.arren. 

On  July  12,  1912,  Warren  handed  this  instrument 
to  Carlton  who  the  ijext  day  handed  it  to  George 
Rowell  in  exchange  for  $190  in  cash. 

a  Is  this  a  negotiable  instrument? 

h  To  whom  is  it  payable? 

r  What  is  its  date? 

d  When  will  it  be  due? 

e  Where  is  it  payable? 

3.  Charles  Crawford  owes  J.  C.  Long  $128.  The 
debt  is  long  past  due  and  Crawford  delivers  his  horse 
to  Long  with  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing  him 
to  sell  and  deliver  the  horse,  accept  payment,  deduct 
$128,  the  amount  due  Long,  and  return  the  balance  to 
Crawford.  At  the  end  of  a  week  Crawford  regrets 
his  action  and  revokes  the  authority  to  sell  which  he 
conferred  upon  Long.  Long  refuses  to  give  back 
the  horse  and  asks  you  for  advice.  What  would  you 
advise?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

4.  Albert  Ray  and  O.  F.  Tillman  are  partners  oper- 
ating under  the  firm  name  of  Ray  &  Tillman.  They 
file  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  and  C.  K.  Coe  is  appointed 
trustee.  The  schedules  prepared  by  Coe  show  the 
following : 


Finn  Assets.  P"'m  Liabilities. 

Mdse $213^       Bills    payable    2984 

Cash     350 

Bills    receivable     300' 

Fixtures    9''*' 


Accounts   payable 


2436 


?5420 


$3654 
Private  propcrtv  not  exempt. 

Ray     ." $480      Ray     •• 

Tillman     600       Tillman 


Private    Creditors. 


a  How  much  will  the  firm  creditors  lose? 

b  How  much  will  the  individual  creditors  lose? 

5.  James  Benson  owes  J.  G.  Wilson  $1000  and  hav- 
ing no  security  Wilson  decides  to  take  out  an  insur- 
ance policy  for  that  amount  on  Benson's  life,  (a) 
Has  he  an  insurable  interest?  (h)  If  Benson  should 
pay  his  debt  could  Wilson  continue  to  carry  the  in- 
surance? (c)  In  the  written  application  for  this  in- 
surance policy  to  what  extent  must  all  statements  re- 
garding the  insured  be  true? 

6.  Walter  Robins  goes  into  a  store  with  Henry 
Shattuck  and  says  to  the  proprietor:  "Give  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck  all  the  groceries  he  may  order  during  the  present 
month  and  I  will  see  that  you  are  paid."  (a)  Can 
this  agreement  of  Robins  be  enforced?  Explain  {b) 
If  Robins  had  said,  "Give  Mr.  Shattuck  all  the  grocer- 
ies he  may  order  during  the  present  month  and  I  will 
pay  you  for  them  if  he  does  not,"  would  your  answer 
be  any  different?    If  so,  in  what  respect? 

7.  O.  F.  Hawkins  is  the  payee  on  a  negotiable  in- 
strument. He  writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  in- 
strument and  hands  it  to  Charles  Lyman  in  payment 
of  a  debt,  (o)  Name  five  warranties  that  Hawkins 
makes,  (fc)  What  is  his  indemnity  contract?  (f) 
What  effect  would  "without-  recourse"  have  if  written 
above  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  instrument? 

8.  William  Wallis,  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  had  a  bin  of 
wheat  in  his  barn.  He  accepted  from  Wilbur  Jones 
an  offer  of  $1  per  bushel  for  the  entire  bin  of  wheat, 
to  be  weighed  by  the  seller  on  the. following  day  and 
to  be  called  for  by  the  buyer  at  noon  of  the  following 
day.  The  contract  was  made  in  writing.  The  same 
night  the  barn  burned,  having  been  struck  by  light- 
ning. On  whom  does  the  loss  of  the  wheat  fall? 
Explain. 

9.  The  law  regarding  the  sale  of  goods  in  New 
York  State  has  been  changed  by  a  recent  statute. 
Explain  the  present  law,  telling  what  are  considered 
"goods,  wares  and  merchandise,"  under  the  changed 
law. 

10.  Explain  the  following  clauses  contained  in  the 
standard  fire  insurance  policy:  (a)  average  clause.^ 
ib)  lightning  clause,  (c)  vacancy  clause,  (  rf )  pro  rata' 
clause,  ((')  alienation  clause. 

11.  C.  S.  Smith  sells  his  house  to  John  Gray  on  the 
5th  of  July.  It  is  agreed  that  one-half  is  to  be  paid 
in  cash  on  July  10  when  final  settlement  is  made  and 
the  balance  in  two  years,  secured  in  the  usual  way. 
What  instruments,  contracts  or  other  written  under- 
takings will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  transaction  ? 

12.  Explain  briefly  the  purpose  and  the  provisions 
of  the  New  York  State  law  relating  to  public  service 
corporations. 
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New  York  Vocation  Bulletins    advice  for  the  salesman 


Sliould  be  lead  by  all  young  peofU^ 
and  their  parents. — Boston  Herald. 

"Choosing  a  Career  for  Boys,"  lu 
cents.  Fourth  Edition.  Ready.  "Chaos-' 
ing  a  Career  for  Girls,"  10  cents.  New 
Edition  Dec.  1st.  "Accountancy  and 
the  Business  Professions,"  10  cents: 
Ready.  "Wage-earning  Occupations,"- 
10  cents.  Ready.  "The  Civil  Service," 
5  cents.  Ready.  "The  Domestic  Arts," 
5  cents.    Ready. 

Others  in  preparation.  Remit  in 
postage  stamps. 

E.  W.  WEAVER, 
Chairman  Students'  Aid  Committie 


33  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


'^^^^/^a^^ 


For  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS    HAVE 

maintained    their    superioritj   for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Silvered  Steel  Pens 

Nos.  39  and  40  New  Patterns 
Samples  on  Application 

SPENCERIANPENCO., 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


in  Business  Writing,  Ornamental  Writ- 
ing, Engrossing  Script  and  Lettering, 
Pen  copies.  Red  ink  criticisms.  Easy 
payments.     Circular  free.     Address 


AMARILLO,  TEXAS. 


I  am  the  "Lone  Star"  Card  Specialist.  Have  the 
most  complete  Mail  Course  in  U.  S.  and  for  the 
least  money.  Let  me  prove  it.  Your  name 
artistically  uTitten  on  1.5  Cards  for  25c.  Send 
10c.  for  sample  3  2  doz.  and  Agent's  outfit. 


'  a  Gu'id  Penman.--  It  coQ. 
fill  fpeclmcns  of  peimiRnxblp  siiij 
hers  became  goofl  penmtti  by  tht 
(Blem.  Ynur  mime  will  be  ele 
ten  on  a  cardtf.von  ein-loBe  Htami' 


it  is  easier  to  give  advice  than  it  is 
to  receive  it,  but  the  young  man  who 
intends  to  prepare  himselt  lor  a  selling 
position  will  nnd  that  the  time  is  well 
spent  which  he  devotes  to  libtening  to 
counsel  trom  some  salesman  who  "has 
been  through  the  mill."  loo  often  the 
>fouthtul  aspirant  possesses  over-con- 
hdence  and  believes  that  no  one  is  in 
position  to  offer  him  advice,  but  after 
he  has  spent  a  year  or  two  trying  to 
brush  oh  the  rough  edges  of  the  busi- 
ness world  he  is  apt  to  assume  a  rather 
crest-fallen  air  and  acknowledge  his 
defeat.  He  is  then  in  a  proper  spirit  to 
receive  the  advice  which  if  taken  before 
his  essay  into  the  -business  world  would 
have  saved  him  considerable  time  and 
made  a  better   salesman  of  him. 

In  writing  of  his  experience,  C.  Jelli- 
son,  a  Los  Angeles  salesman,  has  in- 
cluded in  a  copyrighted-  booklet  recently 
gotten  out  by  him,  some  thoughts  which 
all  young  salesmen  would  do  well  to 
consider  very  carefully.     He  says: 

"Bear  this  in  mind:  that  honesty, 
truthfulness  and  fearlessness  combined 
■with  unceasing  hard  work  will  win  suc- 
cess for  you  as  it  has  for  thousands  of 
others.  Nature  has  provided  you  with 
the  faculty  to  succeed  ;  it's  up  to  you  to 
take  advantage  of  your  birthright. 

"Courage  and  push  multiply  your 
chances  of  success  in  every  undertaking. 
Success  is  the  result  of  hard  labor,  not 
luck. 

It  is  a  positive  fact  that  the  mora 
sales  you  close  the  more  you  can  -close, 
because  you  are  'keyed  up'  to  a  suc- 
cessful pitch.  You  have  more  enthu- 
siasm, more  force — you  are  'better  fitted 
for  the  work  before  you. 

"In  the  future  the  public  will  demand 
a  more  progressive,  high  grade  service 
than  heretofore,  and  the  salesman  -who 
is  best  prepared  will  be  the  one  to  win 
the  greatest  success.  Never  depend  on 
others ;  go  to  the  front,  throw  aside  all 
backwardness  and  make  your  presence 
felt. 

"Banish  fear  and  worry  from  your 
life.  They  weaken  you.  impair  your 
vitality,  physically  and  mentally,  and 
render  you  incapable  of  succeeding  in 
an.vthing  you  undertake.  The  things 
you  fear  and  worry  over  seldom  occur, 
(but  fear  and  worry  will  get  you,  sure, 
if  vou  don't  give  them  a  good  hard, 
swift  kick.  Do  it  to-day.  Never  allow 
disco-uragement,  the  devil's  prize  weap- 
on, to  rule  you. 

"A  man  may  not  at  first  directly 
choose  his  circumstances,  but  he  can 
choose  his  thoughts  and  indirectly  shape 
his  circumstances.  If  you  will  cultivate 
this  habit  you  will  soon  have  your  mind 
in  control'  of  your  body,  thereby  pre- 
venting moral,  mental  or  physical  suf- 
fering. Think  it  over  and  have  others 
think  with  you — think  the  truth — do  the 
truth — live  the  truth. 

"Cultivate  a  charm  of  manner  and 
personal  aiiality  that  will  attract  people 
to  you.  Correct  manners  and  proper 
dress  (don't  fnrset  a  clean  shave  every 
morning")  produce  a  marked  effect  on 
othTs. 

"Learn  the  value  of  money;  do  not 
r'rink  nr  samble.  Study  vour  customer. 
Be  sincere.  Build  up  a  close  friendship 
witti  vnur  "sold"  customer. 

"Don't  worrv  about  your  salary.  If 
vou  produce  desirable,  profitable  busi- 
ppss — aua'itv  before  quantitv — vour  em- 
plover  -"'ill  not  foreet  you ;  he  wants 
nd    knows    what    vou    are    worth. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 


No.  601   E  Magnum  Quill  Pen 

Sold  by  Stationers    Everywhere 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT   6  SONS 

Alfred  Field  4  Co.,  Agents.  93  Chambers  Si.,  N.  Y, 


SEND  NOW 

for  the  latest  book  on 

Alphabets 

the  work  of 

CHARLES  ROLLINSON 

America's  Foremost  Engrossing   Artist 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
$1.00  postpaid 

Ames  &  Rollinson 


203  Broadway 


New  York 


HIGGINSfT^ 

Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 


The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction 


At  Dealers  Generally 


Or  send  IS  cents  lor  2  oz. 
bollle  by  mail,  lo 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^:CARDS 


agents  with  racb  otder.     AGENTS  WANTED. 

BLANK  CARDS  '  ^'''  '"^  "'^  •-'  "'^"-^ 


irkct. 


Hand  cut.  Come  in  20  different  colors.  Sample  100  post- 
paid, 15c.    1000  by  express.  7Sc.    Card  Circular  for  red  stamp. 

COMIC  JOKER  CARDS  ^'^rMa^fnew" 
100  postpaid,  2!c.  Less  tor  more.  Ink.  Glossy  Black  or 
Very  Best  White,  lie  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Holder. 
10c  Gillott's  No.  1  Pens.  10c.  per  doz.  Lessons  in  Card 
Writing.      Circular  for  stamp. 

W.  A.  BODE,  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN,  PA. 

ONLY  ONE  BEST  '?^^!:%i:;iZ'-^^A 

instruction  by  mail  in  all  branches.  Specimen  and 
llustrated  journal  free. 


C^^ 


Detroit,  Michlga 


GEORGE  W.  ELLIS,  Artist  Engrosser. 

Resolu^ons— testimonials.  Memorials,  , 
Enarossed  and  Illuminaled. 
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CARRYING  EDUCATION  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

T  will  not  be  long  before  the  person  who 
fails  to  get  at  least  part  of  an  education 
will  have  to  be  exceedingly  active  in 
avoiding  it.  The  "university  extension" 
movement  has  now  advanced  so  far  that  its  ramifica- 
tions extend  into  the  remote  sections  of  the  country. 
As  this  movement  has  for  its  purpose  the  practical 
education  of  the  people,  it  will  increase  general  pros- 
perity and  add  to  the  business  activity  of  the  country. 
It  is  therefore  not  less  interesting  from  a  business  than 
from  an  educational  and  social  point  of  view. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  may  be  taken  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  scope  of  this  movement.  A  section  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  will  go  "on  tour"  again  this 
year.  For  one  week  last  June  the  people  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  towns  in  Minnesota  had  the  State  uni- 
versity in  their  midst  in  the  form  of  its  most  char- 
acteristic activities,  and  the  eighteen  communities  ben- 
efitted have  unanimously  asked  that  the  experience 
be  repeated  this  year. 

"University  week"  is  the  institution  by  which  this  is 
made  possible.  The  project  originated  with  President 
George  E.  Vincent,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  at  once  gained  the  popular  nickname  of  "Presi- 
dent Vincent's  Educational  Circus,"  largely  because  of 
the  touring  method  and  the  fact  that  it  was  at  first 
planned  to  hold  most  of  the  sessions  in  tents. 

The  plan  is  something  more  than  merely  univer- 
sity extension.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  a  repre- 
sentative portion  of  the  university — faculty,  students. 
and  equipment — is  temporarily  detached  and  trans- 
ferred to  other  parts  of  the  State,  thus  actually  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  the  State's  costliest  educational 
plant  to  a  wider  field  than  ever  before.  The  plan  is 
considered  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
an  excellent  device  for  bringing  together  for  mutual 
profit  a  State  university  and  the  people  who  support  it. 
What  "University  week"  really  is  may  be  seen  from 
a  typical  program.  Each  day  of  the  si.x  is  devoted  to 
some  special  topic,  with  lectures  and  demonstrations 
during  the  daytime  and  high-class  entertainments  at 
night.  Thus :  Monday  is  Business  Men's  Day.  There 
are  lectures  on  all  kinds  of  topics  interesting  to  bus- 
iness men,  from  marketing  problems  to  fighting  forest 
fires,  as  well  as  a  few  talks  of  more  general  nature. 
In  the  evening  there  is  a  concert  by  the  University 
Glee  Club.  Tuesday  is  Art  and  Literature  Day,  with 
lectures  on  libraries,  children's  books,  women's  clubs, 
civic    betterment,    the    drama,    and    similar    subjects. 


There  is  a  reading  hour  in  the  afternoon,  in  charge 
of  a  trained  elocutionist,  and  an  industrial  art  exhibit;, 
in  the  evening  an  illustrated  lecture:  "Art  in  Com- 
mon Things." 

Wednesday  is  Home  Welfare  Day.  In  the  day 
sessions  such  problems  as  "The  Human  Beings  of 
High-School  Age,"  "Why  Babies  Die,"  rational  liv- 
ing, kindergartens,  and  industrial  education  are  con- 
sidered, while  at  night  a  prominent  educator  gives  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "How  Minnesota  Educates  Her 
Children."  Thursday  is  Public  Health  Day,  with  ap- 
propriate lectures  and  exhibits.  In  the  evening  there 
is  a  dramatic  recital  of  a  modern  play. 

Friday  is  Farmers'  Day,  and  live  questions  of  farm 
policy  are  discussed  by  experts  in  agriculture.  There 
is  also  an  address  on  "The  Social  Possibilities  of  Ru- 
ral Communities"  by  an  educator  who  has  made  spe- 
cial studies  in  this  field.  In  the  evenings  professors 
from  the  university  give  a  scientific  demonstration  of 
the  gyroscope  and  liquid  air.  Saturday  is  Town  and 
Country  Day,  with  "Social  Life  in  Town  and  Coun- 
try" as  the  leading  topic.  In  the  evening  the  Uni- 
versity Dramatic  Club  appears  in  Shakespeare's  Mer- 
chant of  Venice. 

Genuine  interest  is  aroused  in  the  towns  visited.  In 
most  instances  the  people  take  the  visit  of  the  uni- 
versity as  the  business  of  the  week,  and  devote  all 
their  attention  to  it.  Not  only  the  townspeople,  but 
farmers  from  outlying  districts  as  well,  attend  the 
sessions.  Boys'  farming  camps  are  organized  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  Week,  and  always  prove 
a  popular  feature.  The  university  authorities  and 
those  who  co-operate  with  them — State  health  boards 
and  other  agencies — are  particularly  careful  to  provide 
speakers  who  not  only  know  their  subjects  well,  but 
are  able  to  talk  interestingly  to  a  non-university  audi- 
ence. The  e.xpense  of  obtaining  such  men  would  be 
prohibitive  but  for  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  cir- 
cuits, whereby  the  traveling  University  Week  is  able  to 
"play"  six  communities  in  the  same  neighborhood  by 
interchanging  days. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  several  ways  in  which 
this  novel  plan  of  extending  the  influence  of  a  State 
university  will  have  a  direct  effect :  In  the  first  place, 
it  will  make  the  work  of  the  university  well  and  fa- 
vorably known  where  it  has  before  been  known  only 
vaguely  or  even  mistakenly ;  it  will  break  down  the 
already  weakening  barrier  of  educational  exclusive- 
ness ;  and  more  important  still,  it  is  one  more  link  in 
the  chain  of  rural  betterment.  It  emphasizes  an  essen- 
tial point  in  the  present-day  conception  of  rural  life 
— that  town  and  country  are  one  community. 
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The   Van    Sant   System 
of    Touch    Typewriting 

The  system  that   has  revolutionized  the  tyiye- 
writing  of  the  world. 

The  system  that  holds  the  world's  record  for 
speed   and   accuracy — 115    words    a   minute    tor 


The  best  system  for  comm 
high  schols,  parochial  schools, 
instruction. 

Libera 


nd    for 


:ounts   to   schools. 
Published  by 

A.  C.  VAN   SANT 
2960  Dewey  Ave.     Omaha,  Nebraska 


"NOTICE" 


Penmen,  Writers  and  Car  d  Artists  may 
double  their  earning  ability  monogrammg  sta- 
tionery by  hand  at  spare  moments.  Send  50c 
for  a'  one-half  pint  of  mv  "Has  the  Rai.sed 
Effect"  Embossnig  Fluid,  all  colors,  gold,  sil- 
ver, etc.  Any  one  can  use  it.  Nothing  like  it 
on  the  market.  I  hold  the  secret  of  composi- 
tion. You  can  make  $1,000  or  more  a  year. 
Am  making  five  to  100  orders  up  weekly  at 
25c  a  quire  (three  minutes'  time  to  a  quire) ; 
Xmas   season   alone   nets   me   $300    profit. 

Send  for  sample  of  work  done,  30c  for  a 
quire  of  paper  with  your  initials  in  a  .neat 
monogram  upon  it,  SOc  for  a  bo-x  complete. 
25c  for  25  name  cards  artistically  written, 
50c  for  a  one-half  pint  of  The  Best  Glossv 
Black  Ink  on  the  market.  SATISFACTIOi>f 
GUARANTEED.  A.  W.  H.  RONISH,  17 
Academy   St.,   Newark,   N.   J. 


PERSONAL  BOOKKEEPING 


is  a  text  desig 
of  showing  an; 
she  may  keep  ; 
transactions  in 
atic  way  possib' 
standing  of  the 
bookke 
Rogers, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


for  the  specific  purpose 
lan  or  woman  how  lie  or 
?cord  of  individual  business 
briefest  and  most  systt-ni- 
It  gives  a  thorough  under- 
inciple  and  rules  of  dou'.le 
"^  ice  postpaid,  $1.00. 
1210    Nuttman    Ave., 
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BUSINESS  MEN 

require 

Business  Pencils 

If  you  wish  a  particular  pencil 
for  some  particular  work,  let  us 
know  the  nature  of  your  complaint 
and  we  will  agree  to  supply  you 
with  just  the  pencil  for  which  you 
have  been  looking. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


ACCOUNTANCY    INSTRUCTION 

Thorough  Correspondence  Courses 

The  BENNETT  ACCOUNTANCY  INSTITUTE  is  recognized  as 
the  leader  in  higher  commercial  instruction. 

SUBJECTS:  Accounting  and  Auditing,  Factory  Cost  Accounting, 
Corporation  Accounting  and  Finance,  Business  Law,  Advanced  Book- 
keeping, and  Accounting  Systems. 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office  and  factory  accounting 
positions,  for  expert  accounting  practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  accountancy.  Reasonable  rates.  Satisfac- 
tion assured. 

R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

Send  lor  calalojue  ol  courses  1421   Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FIGURING   PROFITS. 

Should  profits  be  figured  on  the  sell- 
ing price  or  on  the  cost  price?  In  a 
booklet  distributed  by  a  manufacturer, 
the  author,  Thos.  A.  Fernley,  deter- 
mines the  percentage  of  profit  by  using 
the  seUing  price  as  the  basis  rather 
than  the  cost  price,  and  this  has  aroused 
considerable  discussion.  In  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  C.  E.  Jamieson,  head  of 
the  commercial  department  in  the  Peter- 
borough, Ont.,  Collegiate  Institute,  who 
is  an  auditor  and  accountant,  he  takes 
issue  with  Mr.  Fernley.  Mr.  Jamieson 
says : 

"The  gist  of  Mr.  Fernley's  method  is 
■to  figure  the  percentage  of  profit  on 
the  selling  price  rather  than  on  the 
cost.  1  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Fernley  as 
to  such  a  method  being  on  the  safe 
side.  However,  it  is  not  correct.  Profit 
must  always  be  figured  on  the  capital 
invested  or  employed.  For  instance,  if 
I  buy  a  house  for  $4U00  and  immediately 
sell  it  for  $5000,  I  have  made  a  profit 
of  $1000  on  an  investment  of  $4000,. 
which  is  a  25  per  cent  profit,  not  20 
per  cent  as  Mr.  Fernley  would  say. 
For  if  my  capital  employed  in  working 
up  and  consummating  the  sale  were 
$5000,  then  I  have  not  increased  my 
capital  by  making  the  sale.  Permit 
me  to  show  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
method  that  figuring  from  the  selling 
end  is  not  logical.  According  to  this 
method,  in  order  to  make  10  per  cent 
profit  I  must  sell  for  $100  that  which 
cost  me  $90;  to  make  50  per  cent  (al- 
though I  double  my  money),  I  must  sell 
for  $100  that  which  cost  me  $50;  to 
make  WO  per  cent  I  must  sell  for  $100 
that  which  cost  me  nothing;  and  to 
make  150  per  cent,  I  must  sell  for  $100 
that  which  someone  paid  me  $50  to  get 
rid  of.  Again,  whether  I  sell  an  article 
which  cost  me  nothing  for  five  cents, 
$100  or  $1,000,000  I  will  in  each  and 
every  case  have  made  100  per  cent. 
Now  surely  it  is  not  impossible  to  make 
lOO  per  cent  or  even  200  per  cent.  If  so, 
where  did  our  millionaires  come  from? 
Now,  sir,  had  I  more  time  or  space  at 
my  disposal,  I  could  elaborate  further, 
but  I  believe  the  reasoning  stated  above 
to  be  unanswerable.  However,  to  make 
myself  thoroughly  understood,  I  re- 
peat that  I  realize  the  method  of  Mr. 
Fernly  is  the  safer  method,  particu- 
larly, for  instance,  for  retail  grocers 
who  find  it  impossible  to  get  at  the 
actual  cost  of  the  numerous  articles 
sold  by  them.  I  am  not  discussing  the 
"wisdom"  of  this  method^  of  figuring, 
but  merely  its  correctness." 


_^^ 


t.s  riHct'Ssary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writing  to  have  a  holder  adapted 
that  special  purpose.     The  above  holder  Is  hand<turned  and  adjusted,  made 
of  selected  rosewood   or  ebony,   and   cannot  be    made    by    an    automatic    lathe.      LOOK    FOR 
THE  BRAND.     If  your  dealer  cannot  supply   you.  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 
12-inch  Fancy,  $1  ;  Plain,  60c.     8-inch  Fancy,  SOc;  Plain,  25c. 


Excelsior  Pencil  Sharpener 

The  perfect  Sharpener  for  the  pocket 
or  desk.  It  will  cut  a  needle  point 
without  breaking  the  lead.  We  can 
recommend  this  unreservedly.  Money 
back  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Eighteen  two-cent  stamps  brings  one 
by  return  mail.  The  Business  Journal, 
Tribune  Building,  New  York  City. 

AUGUST  HARTKORN,  C.  P.  A. 

Expert  Examiner  of   Disputed   Docu- 
ments and  Accounts. 
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ALL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  RECORDS  BROKEN    WANT  ADS 


FIVE  CENTS 
A  WORD 


clie 


states     and     Ca 


attenda 


104    commer' 

members  of  this  class  secured  the  teachers'  diploma,  and  the  majority  of  the  class  were  en- 
gaged on  the  ground  for  teacliing  positions  by  school  officials  who  traveled  long  distances  to  se- 
rnrp   personal    interviews. 

■      '  '    '         received    from  many  of  these  teachers  now  very  happy  in  their 

return  next  July  to  complete  the  preparation  'for  the  teach.^rs' 
nercial  teachers  now  in  attendance,  covering  the  subject  matter 
)  be  ready  for  the  July  work  in  methods.  Full  particulars  in 
of  postal   card   request.  ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE.  Roehcsler.  N.  Y. 


Enthusiastic  letters  are 
work.  A  number  of  them 
diploma.  A  good  class  of 
of  the  commercial  texts  so 
our    bulletin,    mailed    on    re 


I 


n  size  among  Illinois  cities.  Onr 
the  business  department  in  the 
he  Capitol  City,"  took  our  candi- 
Barnes  Business  College,  the  old. 
Louis,     selected    a    third    man    through 

us.      Yes,    we   hll   choice   positions   everywhere.      li'c   get    results! 

Keep   an   up-to-<iate,    free    registration    Jn   our   hie         It    pays! 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL   HI  REAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Manager.       Webst«sr  Groves,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


East  St.  Louis   'Zn"l'^"l 

High    School.      Springfield,   " 
rlate    for  a   similar   position, 
reliable    school     o 


COMMERCIAL 
teachers 

SPega^tV 


J    JANUARY  POSITIONS.    We    want    every    cominercial    teacher,   both   experienced   and   in-  | 

#  experienced,  to   write  for  our  free   literature.     We  have  a  number  of  good  positions  to  he  # 

*  filled   abont   the   first  of  the   New   Year.      We   solicit    the    patronage    of    colleges    and    hi^h  > 
I  schools.  THE  INSTRUCTORS'  AGENCY.  Marion.  Ind.      t 


Teachers' 
Agency 


447  South  Second  Street, 


Louisville,  Kentucky. 


Our  specialty  is  furnishing  public  and  private  schools  with  competent 
teachers  of  the  commercial  branches,  shorthand,  penmanship,  etc.  We 
invite  correspondence  from  schools  in  need  of  first-class  teachers,  and 
from  teachers  who  desire  connection  with  good  schools. 

NO  REGISTRATION  FEE. 


MIDLAND   SPECIALISTS'  AGENCY 


Station  A 

The  only  SPECIALISTS'  AGENCY  in  the  Great  Northwest. 
.    advancement.     No  advanced  FEE. 


SPOKANE,   WASH. 

We  can  help  you  secure 


RESULTS  IN  EMERGENCY 


This   is   written   Oct.   30.      Since    Sept.    1, 
the    monthly    salaries    indicated:      Albion,   Neb., 
Kingston,   Pa.,    $S0;    Hammonton,   N.   J.,   $100; 
den.    Conn.,    $150.      Besides,    we    had    many    othe 
candidates    that   we    could    recommend.      Then,    t 


?  have  filled  these  high  school  positions,  at 
0;  Faribault,  Minn.,  $133;  Sparta,  Wis.,  $110; 
orfolk,  Va.,  $100;  Phoenix,  Ariz..  $110;  Meri- 
to  fill  but  did  not  have  the  kind  of  availabCe 
chigan    commercial 


Nebraska    at    $1,200;  another   to  New   York  at  $1,500;   California 
West   Virginia,   $1,200;   in  addition  to  several  that  we   do   not  can 
some    very    fine    positions  now  open   for  good   teachers,  mostly   fo 
$1,200;    Minnesota,   $1,200;    California,   $1,200; 


Iowa 
Mas: 


chusetts,    two    at    $1,500;     Minnesota,    $1,000.       Se 


school  at  $1,700;  another  to 
$1,000;  New  Jersey,  $1,300; 
to  announce  now.  We  have 
men,  thus:  Maryland,  $1,500; 
$1,800;  North  Dakota,  $1,200 
these  are  high  sfhools. 

It  is  not  too  early  to 
ficials  are  learning  to  come  t< 
gets  into  the  game,  making  it 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
E.  E.  GAYLORD,  M.oaj.r  (A   Sl-ecially  by  a  Srecalist)  11  BAKER  AVE.,  BEVERLY.  MASS. 


next    year.      Many 

school    of- 

hoice,    and    before 

everybody 

pay"   is  our   motto. 

COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS    IN    DEMAND 

We  have  more  than  fifty  openings  for  teachers  of  the  commercial 

branches.      IVe    need    more    good   teachers.      Free  Registration. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  (incorporated)  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


TEACHERS!  Have  you  secured  a  desirable  position  for  Jsnuarv  ?  I*  not.  It 
■will  be  to  your  interest  to  register  with  us  at  once.  We  are  especially  In  need  of 
competent  commercial  teaclierg  who  are  good  penmen,  also  Al  shorthand  teachers. 
No    registration    fee. 

SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS.  May  we  help  you  fill  the  positions  you  have  vacant? 
The  best  teachers  In  the  profession  are  registered  with  our  bureau.  Let  us  know  your 
wants  and  we  will  place  you  In  commui-lcatlon  with  the  bast  teacher  to  be  had  for 
the  salary  you  pay. 

IMinN  TFAPHFRS'  RIIRFAIT   F.t    1S71^   Tr:K,«./>    R„;Mmc 


Journal  Want  Ads.  bring  results. 
Have  you  anything  to  sell  ?  Do  you 
wish  to  engage  a  teacher?  Are  you 
looking  for  a  position?  Here  is  the 
medium  for  you. 

WANTED— Experienced  teacher  of  Gregg 
shorthand  and  commercial  branches  for  ycod 
high  school  in  Wyoming;  salary  $1,000  per 
vear.  Business-Men's  Clearing  House,  Den- 
'ver,    Colo. 


WANTED— High  class  man  to  head  com- 
mercial department  in  Colorado  City;  salary 
$1,100,  with  tine  future.  Business-Men's 
Clearing  House,   Denver,   Colo. 

WANTED — .\  teacher  in  telegraphy.  Write 
Fort   Dodge   Business  College,   Fort  Dodge,  ]a. 

WANTED — A  young  man  to  manage  one  of 
our  Branch  Schools.  Address  WIlLI.WIS' 
liUSINESS  COLLEGE,  MILWAUKEE,  WJS. 

FOR  SALE— Half  interest  in  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  Middle  West.  $12,000.00 
cash  business  the  last  11  months.  One  of  the 
greatest  fields  in  the  country.  No  competi- 
tion.    Address  J.   H.,  care  Business  Journal. 


FOR  SALE— Al  business  college  in  South, 
account  of  illness.  Rare  bargain.  Address  T, 
care    Business  Journal. 

FOR  SALE.— Whole  or  half  interest  in 
Western  School.  Has  paid  owner  over  sixty 
liiousand  dollars  during  past  ten  years. 
Small  cash  payment  required  of  live,  ener- 
getic manager.  Address  "Opportunity,"  care 
of    Business  Journal. 


FOR  SALE. — A  set  of  ninety-six  plates, 
four  lines  to  a  plate.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
best  penmen  in  the  L'nited  States.  Price 
$25.00  Send  ten  cents  for  a  ninety-six  page 
book.     J.    H.    Bachteiikircher.   La   Fayette,   Ind. 


TOO   MANY   INCOMPETENTS. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Employment  E-xchange,  New  York  City, 
a  philanthropic  organization,  two  state- 
ments are  included  which  should  be 
read  by  every  young  man  and  young 
woman  preparing  for  an  office  position. 
This  organization  states  that  of  a  total 
number  of  7,603  applicants  which  it  sent 
out  to  take  positions  but  1,444  were 
competent  to  hold  the  positions  they  se- 
cured. The  report  states  that  one  con- 
clusion the  'bureau  has  come  to  is  that 
there  are  too  many  young  men  who  are 
seeking  a  position  in  an  office  when 
they  should  really  be  learning  some 
trade,  as  they  are  not  properly  qualified 
for  any  other  line  of  work.  The  state- 
ment is  made  that  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  boy  who  does  not  remain  at 
school  long  enough  to  get  sufficient  edu- 
cation to  fit  him  for  clerical  work.  As 
it  is  young  men  receive  just  enough 
education  to  give  tliem  a  distaste  for 
manual  work,  but  not  enough  to  make 
them  competent  office  men.  The  result 
is  that  they  are  out  of  employment  most 
of  the  time. 

Another  statement  in  the  report 
which  should  receive  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  young  people  of  the  land 
is :  "One  of  the  surprising  features  we 
have  encountered  is  the  very  poor  pen- 
manship of  both  men  and  women  ap- 
plying for  clerical  positions."  There 
was  a  time  when  the  business  men  did 
not  pay  very  much  attention  to  the 
handwriting  of  his  employes  but  now- 
ad,Tvs  this  subject  is  receiving  the  at- 
tention due  it,  and  the  office  employe 
who  can  write  a  rapid,  legible  hand  has 
an    advantage    over    the    one    who ha 
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MR.  DEALER 


It  should  inleresl  you  to  know  that  we  are  now  making  and 
putting  on  the  market  Washburne'Ps  atent  "O.K."  Paper  Fasten- 
ers in  STEEL  (nickel-plated)  in  addition  to  our  line  of  Brass  Fast- 
eners. This  steel  fastener  is  our  Competing  Fastener.  It  is  in  no  way 
inferior,  although  sold  at  a  much  lower  price.  It  is  made  of  the 
best  cold  rolled  Besmer  steel  and  finished  in  bright  nickel,  put  up 
in  bright  nickel-plated  boxes  of  1 00  fasteners  each,  1 0  boxes  to  a 
carton.  It  should  prove  a  good  seller  in  connection  with  this  Cele- 
brated Line. 

The  Washburne  Adjustable  Paper 
Fastener  is  mechanically  perfect. 
Having  the  advantage  of  an  open 
recess  on  one  tide,  adapted  to  re- 
ceive and  protect  the  paper-pierc- 
ing point  on  the  other,  allows  both 
sides  of  the  fastener  to  lie  flat  on 
the  paper  and  to  hold  with  a  "bull- 
dog grip." 

(Enlarged  for   c!earnes») 

The  fact  that  These  Celebrated  Fasteners  have  the  enormous 
yearly  sale  of  over  seventy- five  million  puts  their  superiority  be- 
yond question.  Our  trade 
Mark  "O.K."  is  stamped 
on  every  fastener  and  on 
every  box. 

There  is  nothing  just  as 
good.  Accept  no  other. 
We  advertise  exten- 
sively and  always  with 
the  request  to  buy  from 
YOU. 

A  postal  from  you  will  bring  electro  plates,  samples  and  enclosures 
for  advertising,  without  charge. 

We  would  be  glad  to  place  in  your  hands  our  new  illustrated 
and  descriptive  booklet,  showing  our  other  stationery  specialties  in 
addition  to  this  line. 

Should  you  meet  with  difficulty  in  getting  prices  or  having  your 
orders  filled,  through  your  jobber,  we  would  refer  you  to  Henry 
Bainbridge  &  Company,  Kimpton  Harbottle  &  Haupt,  New  York. 
or  any  of  the  following  list  of  our  other  large  distributors. 
CHICAGO,  ILL,  A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO. 

STEVENS,  MALONEY  &  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALA..  H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

SCHWABACHER-FREY  STATIONERY  CO.       (Cu.uu.«ham  Crtis  &  Welch) 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  THE  BURROWS  BROS.  CO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  R.  P.  ANDREWS  PAPER  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  THE  H.  H.  WEST  CO. 

H.  NIEDECKEN  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  MARCUS  W.  WOLF  &  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  SAMUEL  WARD  CO. 

WILLIAM  M.  L.  McAOAMS 

PITTSBURG,  PA.,  fc        A.  W.  McCLOY  CO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,        WRIGHT  BARRETT  &  STILWELL  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,         BLACKWELL-WIELANDY  BOOK  &  STATIONERY  CO. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  THE  H.  &  W.  B.  DREW  CO. 

CANADA 

TORONTO,     THE  BROWN  BROS.  LTD.  GRAND  &  TOY  LTD. 

MONTREAL  and  WINNIPEG,     McFARLANE  SON  &  HODGSON,  LTD. 

WINNIPEG,  WILLSON  STATIONERY  CO.,  LTD. 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH.  Kinusway,  London  England 
Sellins  agcDtB  lor  Europe,  Asia.  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa. 
^     A.  M.  CAPEWS  SONS.       60  Pearl.  St..  New  York  City 
Sole  sellins  agenll  For  Latin  America. 

THE  0.  K.  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  u.s.a. 


A   Few  of  the  Recent  Introductions  of 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 
Into  Public  High  Schools. 

Wasliington  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Salt  Lake  City  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
Marlboro  High  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Portsmouth  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Wellsville  High  School,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 
I^oraiu  High  School,  Lorain,  Ohio. 
Columbia  High  School,  Columbia,  Mo. 
.\shland  High  School,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Weslboro  High  School,  Westboro,  Mass. 
Titusville  High  School,  Titusville,  Pa. 
Dover  High  School,  Dover,  N.  J. 
Hudson  High  School,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
IJismarck  High  School,  liismarck,  N.  r)ak. 
Hampton  High  School,  Hampton,  Va. 
Franklin  High  School,  Franklin,  Mass. 


lienn  Pitman  Phonography  is  publisht  by 

Tiiii  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Uenn  Pitman,  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  METHOD 


Are  ynu  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained 
in  your  Typewriting  Department  ? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch  de- 
partment. 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting  will  do  this  for  you 

Bliss  System  of  Bookkeeping 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  to-day  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  S\  STEM 
affords   the  office   experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools  etc. 

National  Dictation  Book 

With  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order^  for  Dictation  Books  until 
you  have  examined  the  National. 

THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 
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Forty  Years  Ago     And  Today 


GOVERNOR  WOODROW  WILSON 

the  first  shorthand  writer  to  be  elected 

President  of  the  United  States 

learned 

Graham  Shorthand 

without  a  teacher  from 

Graham's 
Hand-Book   of   Standard  Phonography. 

A  beautiful  facsimile  of  a  page  of  Governor  Wil- 
son's shorthand  notes,  taken  from  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance, will  be  sent  for  ten  cents. 


ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM  &  CO. 


the  principles  presented  in  that  book  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  findings  of  the  Standardization  Committee  of  the 

National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 

in  92  per  cent,  of  its  recommendations  for  the  best  use 
of  all  shorthand  principles  for 

Modern  Shorthand  Work 

This  shows  that  Graham  Shorthand  was  right  from 
the  beginning,  just  as  the  laws  of  Arithmetic  are  true 
today  although  discovered  centuries  ago. 

Ask  for  the  leaflet  "Decided  by  Facts".  It  tells 
what  the  experts  learned. 


1133  Broadway,  New  York 


Sole  Publishers  of  Authoritative  Graham  Shorthand 


Stenographer's  Business 
Practice. 


Your  students  need  the  practical  training  which 
Stenographer's  Business  Practice  will  give.  In  study- 
ing shorthand  and  tyepwriting  they  learn  little  or 
nothing  of  filing,  indexing,  copying,  carding,  and  the 
many  common  office  duties  which  this  course  trains 
them  to  perform.  They  are  not  really  fit  for  business 
until  they  have  had  this  training.  Stenographer's  Bus- 
iness F'.'actice  should  be  given  just  preceding  gradua- 
tion. It  will  prepare  your  students  to  compete  with 
their  more  experienced  competitors  in  the  race  for 
business  positions. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  introduce  this  course. 
Order  a  dozen  outfits  now  for  your  advanced  class. 
Price.  8.ic. 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


623  S.  Wabash  Ave, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


1 133  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


YOUR  USE 


1     Multipe     Type- 
ern  economical  of- 
iness    appliance     for 
ers  and  inside  busi- 
ness   forms. 

Not  a  cheap  ma- 
chine but  made  in- 
expensive through 
quantity  produc- 
tion, special  ma- 
chinery and  sci- 
entific shop  man- 
agement ;  embody- 
ing in  the  con- 
struction simplic- 
ity, durahility  and 
efficiency. 

MODEL  A  and 
tvpe    cases,    $90.00 

MODEL  B  fur- 
nished with  auto- 
matic thrown  out 
and   cabinet,   $145. 

Ball     B  e  a  r  in  .< 
Counter  and  Metal 
Type    equipment. 
for    more    details    to 

lie   Iiave   a   special  proposition  for  schools  U'here   ive 
arc  not  represented. 

NIAGARA  MULTIPLE^PEWRITER  CO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


*    4     %     %  •  • 
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BE   PERSISTENT. 

Salesmen  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
must  learn  the  lesson  of  persistence. 
In  any  line  o£  business,  the  successful 
man  is  the  one  who  doesn't  know  when 
he  is  beaten.  Anyone  can  flee  at  the 
first  volley  in  battle,  but  the  army  which 
does  this  will  not  win  any  'victories. 
Very  little  luscious  fruit  hangs  within 
easy  reach,  or  at  any  rate  it  doesn't 
hang  there  long  after  it  ripens.  Per- 
sistence, and  still  more  persistence,  is 
essential  in  any  line  of  business.  The 
suggestions  offered  by  Women's  Wear, 
to  salesmen,  may  be  offered  with  equal 
confidence  to  young  men  in  any  line  of 
work. 

The  salesman  who  does  not  know 
when  he  is  beaten  has  such  an  advan- 
tage over  the  man  who  takes  "no"  for 
his  answer  that  if  the  latter  is  called  a 
salesman  surely  some  more  significant 
form  should  be  used  to  designate  the 
former.  The  salesman  who  readily 
takes  a  "no,"  of  course,  lacks  courage 
■or  what  is  commonly  known  as  "sand," 
The  real  salesman  is  a  product  of  the 
twentieth  century  school  of  business,  a 
graduate  of  the  university  of  experi- 
-ence,  and  is  a  boiled  down  winner. 

History  tells  us  that  John  Paul  Jones, 
when  asked  to  surrender  in  the  famous 
naval  engagement  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richie  and  the  Scrapie,  replied ;  "Sur- 
render, why  I  have  not  yet  begun  to 
fight !"  And  his  ship  was  then  sink- 
ing. 

That  is  the  spirit  the  salesman  who 
hears  his  customers'  "no"  must  have. 

The  writer  knows  a  salesman  who  is 
a  success  and  has  a  big  following,  who 
told  the  writer  "I  do  not  start  mv  argu- 
ment until  my  prospect  says  'no,'  then  I 
open  up  mv  heavy  artillery,  unlimber 
my  best  selling  talk,  and  usually  land 
the  order." 

Most  successful  salesmen,  let  the 
prospect  do  most  of  the  talking,  only 
interposing  a  word  here  and  there. 
When  the  customer  says  "no"  then  and 
only  then  they  take  the  real  hand  in 
the  skirmish   of  words. 

Many  salesmen  who  are  easily  de- 
feated in  the  quest  for  the  elusive  or- 
der, are  strong  on  the  letter  to  the 
house,  explaining  just  how  and  why 
they  did  not  land.  To  quote  the  words 
of  Franklin :  "I  have  found  the  man 
who  is  good  at  making  excuses  seldom 
is  good  for  anything  else."  Some  men 
while  their  prospect  is  saying  "no,"  are 
framing  up  the  reason  they  shall  give 
their  house,  why  the  name  was  not 
placed  on  the  dotted  line  of  the  order 
book. 

Others,  who  forget  there  is  such  a 
word  as  fail,  turn  all  of  their  forces  to 
the  tasks  of  overcoming  that  fruitless 
"no".  Every  salesman  should  know 
how  easily  a  "no"  can  be  changed  to 
"yes." 

The  writer  knows  a  noted  manufac- 
turer who  in  the  hiring  of  salesmen 
will  always  say  "no"  to  the  applicant. 
If  he  goes  away  at  once,  or  does  not 
press  him  or  in  any  way  shows  he  is 
weak-hearted,  the  job  is  not  for  him. 
but  should  he  refuse  to  take  the  "no" 
for  final,  there  is  a  good  chance  he  will 
be  hired. 
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Underwood 
Typewriter 

Wins    Thousand  Dollar  Silver    Trophy    Cup 
For  the  Seventh  Consecutive  Time 

In  Competition  with  all  other  writing  machines,  breaking  the  International 
Professional  Record  for 

Speed  and  Accuracy 

At  the  Annual  Business  Show— November  12.  1912,  in  New  York  City 

Operated  by   Florence  E.  IVilson  at  117  net  words  a  rr\inute  for  one  hour 


November  lstl906 
October  17th  1907 
October  22nd  1908 
September  30th  1909 
October  2Tthl910 
October  26th  1911 
November  12th  1912 

The    UNDERWOOD    holdi 
The  UNDERWOOD  holds 


Rose  L.  Fritz 

H.  O.  Blaisdell 

Florence  E.WiUon 

i    und     always     ha<    held 
All  the  World's  Records 


Net  Wordi 
Per  Min. 
82 
87 
87 
9S 
109 
112 
117 


Won  by 
UNDERWOOD 
UNDERWOOD 
UNDERWOOD 
UNDERW^OOD 
UNDERNVOOD 
UNDERWOOD 
UNDERWOOD 


the     World's    Championship. 
For  Speed  and  Accuracy. 


*'The  Machine   You   Will  Eventually  Buy" 

More  Underwood  Typewriters  are  Manufactured  and  Sold  than  any 
Other  Writing  Machine  Made  in  the  World 


WE  GIVE  LESSONS 


BY 
MAIL 


In   Lettering,  Designing,  Illustrating, 
Engrossing,  Illuminating 
and   Penmanship 


SUPPLIES 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  penman's  supplies. 
Penhoklers,  Pens.  Ink,  Water  Colors.  Bruslies. 
Card  Board,  Blank  Cards,  etc.  We  have  the 
finest  Artist  White  ever  produced.  Price  list 
free. 

SCRIBNER  &  HUNT 

Box  396,  Oklahoma  City,   Okla. 


FOR   SALE 


Christmas  Dinners 


MORE  than  2400  add 
ing  Schools 


of  Business  Train- 
le  t.'nited  States.  The 
list  of  its  kind  for  sale 


FOR 

300.000 

POOR 
PEOPLE 

Will  be 
supplied  by 

The 
Salvation  Army 


TO  COMMANDER 

MISS  BOOTH 


only  "99%  compl 
at  any  price. 

MORTON  E.  DAWSON 
1235  Norwood  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


118  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City 

Wcitern  States,  Comm.  Estill,  669  S.  Stale  St.,  Cbicags 
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SIMPLIFY  YOUR  METHOD 


BARNES'   PRACTICAL   COURSE   IN 
SHORTHAND 

will  reveal  to  you  a  thoroly  simply  and  practical  way  of 
teaching  shorthand.  Cpmplete  course  in  23  lessons. 
Brevity  due  to  method  of  teaching  the  subject — goes 
straight  to  the  point  and  makes  every  minute  count. 
"Business"  from  start  to  finish ;  completely  vocalized 
words  and  sentences  on  the  very  first  page ;  wordsigns, 
phrasings.  and  speed  work  in  the  first  lesson;  a  com- 
plete business  letter  in  the  second  and  each  succeeding 
lesson ;  no  puzzling  technicalities ;  nothing  learned  to  be 
unlearned ;  "exceptions"  practically  eliminated  by  a 
unique  method  of  deferring  them  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  course,  then  presenting  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  few  new  principles. 

Used  in  such  schools  as  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids. 
Mich.;  Duff's  Colleges  of  Pittsburg.  McKeesport,  Beav- 
er and  Beaver  Falls.  Pa. ;  Heald's  Bus.  Colleges  of  the 
Pacific  Coast;  High  Schools  of  Lynn,  Mass.;  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Canton,  Ohio,  Palm- 
yra, N.  J. 

FREE. —  A  paper-bound  copy  to  any  shorthand 
teacher  or  school  proprietor  requesting  it.  Published  in 
two  systems — Benn  Pitman  and  Graham.  Specify  sys- 
tem desired,  and  mention  name  of  school. 

The  Arthur  J.  Barnes  Pub.  Co. 


709  PINE  STREET, 


ST.  LOUIS,   MO. 


LEARN   SHOW    CARD    LETTERING 

Four  Separate  Courses  of  Instruction  in  Up-to-Date  Show 
Card  Lettering  and  Designing 


COURSE 

"A" 

Marking    Pen 

Show 

Cud 

Lettering     and 

Design 

in.j— 

six    com,,Iete    l.Si 

ons.    $ 

3. DO. 

COURSE  "B" 

.•\utomati 


Shading  Pen, 
Lettering  and 
ir  complete 


COURSE "C" 


COURSE 

"D" 

u 

Rru 
sign 

pto-date 
sh      Lette. 
ing— ten 
,    $5.00. 

Sh 
ing 

°Ind 
plete 

Card 

;.)e- 

Finished  card-sign  layouts  and  practice  copies  in  ac- 
tual hand  work  accompany  each  style  of  alphabet. 
Students  work  on  each  lesson  corrected  and  returned 
postpaid  during  the  course. 

We  have  better  courses  of  instruction  for  less  money 
than  any  other  school  in  .'\merica.  It  is  natural  that  it 
should  be  so ;  we  do  nothing  else  and  we  have  the  most 
complete  equipment  in  the  United  States  for  success- 
fully teaching  by  mail. 


Proapectu 


nd  sample  sho 


free  to  all  interested.    Every  Student  a  Success 
Address 

THOMPSON  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING,    Dept.  C. 
PONTIAC.  MICHIGAN 

The   only  exclusive   Show  Card    School   in    .\merica.  Established    1-0.1 


50,000  Finger 
Operations   Daily 

That  is  what  your 
stenographer  averages 

This  simple  fact  tells  you  why 
the  advantages  of  a  light  touch 
outweigh  all  other  typewriter 
features  combined. 

And  it  tells  you  the  best  of  all 
reasons  why  you  should  buy  the 

Monarch 

Li^ht  Touch 
Typewriter 

The  Light  Touch  of  the  Monarch 
increases  the  daily,  monthly  or  yearly 
production  of  your  machine  and  cor- 
respondingly decreases  the  cost  per 
foUo. 

We  do  not  have  to  prove  the  Light 
Touch  of  the  Monarch  It  proves  it- 
self the  moment  your  hands  touch  the 
machine.  But,  if  you  wish,  we  can 
send  you  a  booklet  telling  you  just 
why  the  Monarch  touch  is  so  light. 

Monarch  Dept. 

Remington  Typewriter  Co, 

(  Incorporated  ) 
New  Vork  and  Everywhere 
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A  RAPID  CALCULATOR. 

If  we  may  credit  a  report  of  the  feats  performed 
by  a  young  man  in  New  Orleans,  it  is  well  for  the 
computing  maching  people  that  the  world  is  not  peo- 
pled with  that  sort  of  men.  On  election  night,  in  the 
office  of  the  New  Orleans  Times  Democrat,  he  pro- 
duced election  returns  so  rapidly  that  the  mechanical 
devices  with  one  accord  asked  to  be  excused.  That 
newspaper  tells  us  that  Mr.  Joyce  is  a  master  of 
figures.  Without  an  error,  he  reads  the  sum  of  a 
column  of  figures  at  a  glance,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  hesitation. 

If  one  should  ask  ho\y  he  acquired  the  ability 
to  do  these  seemingly  impossible  feats,  the  answer  will 
be  that  for  him  at  least,  it  is  something  of  a  natural 
accomplishment ;  for  he  never  took  a  lesson  nor  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  art.  He  can,  however,  dem- 
onstrate how  the  power  can  be  acquired  by  any  one 
who  is  apt  with  figures. 

•Mr.  Joyce,  for  the  past  several  years,  has  been 
connected  with  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  was  with  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  for  seven  years.  .A-t  present  he 
is  temporarily  with  an  auditing  company,  waiting 
to  begin  the  duties  of  a  bank  position  that  he  has 
accepted. 


The  Study  of  Men 

There  is  a  way  to  study  human  nature, 
a  way  to  size  up  men,  which  can  easily  be 
learned  in  your  spare  time  at  home.  How 
to  classify  men  into  certain  groups,  certain 
types  and  temperaments  and  then  learn  the  nie- 
tiiods  necessary  to  interest  each  particular  type  of 
man  in  your  proposition  or  your  services — this  is  at 
once  the  most  interesting  and  most  valuable  of 
all  pursuits.  The  Sheldon  Book  explams  the  how 
and  the  "why"  as  embodied  in  The  Sheldon  Courses 
in  Salesmanship.  Business  Building  and  Man  Build- 
ing You  can  have  a  copy  for  the  asking,  provided 
you  are  in  earnest.  If  you  are.  the  book  is  Free- 
get  it  today. 

THE   SHELDON   SCHOOL 
Republic  BIdg.  Chicago 


As  small  letters  hurt  the  sight,  so  do  small  matters 
hurt  him  that  is  too  much  intent  upon  them ;  they 
vex  and  stir  up  anger,  which  begets  an  evil  habit  in 
him  in  reference  to  greater  affairs. — Plutarch. 


SHORTHAND  EXERCISES- Jusf  Out! 

The  great  success  and  popularity  of  our  Letter  Writing  Lessons  and  our  I'lain  English  in 
Practical  Exercises,  used  with  their  respective  text-books,  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  Shorthand 
Exercises  to  accomplish  for  Shorthand  what  the  other  exercise  books  have  accomplished  in  the  study 
of  Letter  Writing  and  of  English.  That  is,  to  provide  for  the  student  a  thorough  and  practical  course 
covering  the  whole  subject,  and  so  arranged  as  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  maintain  the  highest  in- 
terest, thus  perfecting  the  student  in  both  principle  and  practice,  without  distasteful  monotony. 

This  new  book  contains  sixty  exercises  and  occasional  review  lessons,  making  247  pages. 
Abundance  of  shorthand  and  longhand,  both  in  words  and  sentences,  is  provided  for  transcription  in 
the  blank  lines  and  columns  reserved  for  the  student  to  fill.  This  book  is  a  time-saver  for  both  stu- 
dent and  teacher.  The  arrangement  is  unique,  and  it  is  brim  full  of  attractive  features.  Teachers 
should  send  twenty  cents  in  postage  stamps  for  sample  copy. 

We  desire,  also,  to  make  timely  mention  of  the  fact  that  EVERYBODY'S  DICTIONARY 
is  the  most  appropriate  Christmas  gift  a  school  or  teacher  can  bestow  upon  a  pupil.  Gilt  edged,  mor- 
occo bound,  and  gold  embossed,  it  is  as  elegant  as  it  is  useful.  The  imprint  of  your  school  upon  the 
cover  makes  it  an  ideal  advertising  feature.  Thumb-indexed,  red  morocco,  50c— green  morocco,  60c. 
\\'rite  for  prices  to  schools. 

Catalogue  free,  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID  AVENUE  AND  18th  STREET 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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A   WORD   TO   PUPILS. 

After  one  has  been  in  the  business  world  for  a 
number  of  years  and  noted  the  handicap  under  which 
those  who  are  not  able  to  write  a  good  business  hand 
labor,  it  seems  superfluous  to  urge  upon  young  people 
the  value  of  legible  handwriting,  yet  pupils  in  our 
schools  have  so  much  to  learn,  the  field  is  so  large 
and  attractive,  that  one  branch  or  another  is  often 
neglected 

No  young  man  or  woman  who  expects  in  later  life 
to  communicate  ,by  letter  with  his  fellow  men,  who 
expects  to  keep  written  records  of  any  sort,  should 
fail  to  take  every  opportunity  to  master  business 
writing — that  is,  to  get  a  firm,  rapid,  graceful  move- 
ment. There  is  a  poetry  of  motion  as  well  as  a  har- 
mony in  words  and  music,  and  there  is  a  joy  in  one 
as  well  as  in  the  other. 

To  neglect  handwriting  is  to  neglect  one  of  the  most 
important  levers  for  entrance  into  the  business  world. 
The  point  of  a  pen,  minute  though  it  may  be,  has 
opened  many  a  business  door  to  a  worthy  young  man 
or  woman.  In  many  instances,  the  handwriting  of 
the  applicant  has  not  been  the  sole  consideration  of 
the  employer,  but  the  other  necessary  qualifications, 
plus  the  handwriting,  won  favorable  consideration. 

Except  where  the  typewriter  is  used,  the  first  im- 
pression made  by  the  writer  of  a  letter  upon  the  re- 
cipient of  it  is  that  created  by  the  general  appearance 
of  the  letter.  If  it  is  an  irregular  scrawl,  the  im- 
pression is  bad.  It  may  be  possible  to  overcome  that 
bad  impression  by  the  context  of  the  letter,  but  how 
much  better  to  have  the  structure  of  the  letter  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  body-matter — a  pleasing 
whole. 

It  is  not  important  that  any  great  number  of  young 
people  should  become  artistic  penmen.  That  is  an  art 
and  only  the  few  are  temperamentally  fitted  to  become 
artists.  But  to  write  a  good  business  hand  is  merely 
to  display  good  workmanship,  and  no  employer  want? 
a  poor  workman  in  any  field. 

He  who  neglects  his  handwriting  at  the  beginning 
will  probably  never  master  it,  for  the  demands  of 
business  leave  little  opportunity  for  the  person  en- 
gaged in  it  to  practice  penmanship.  And  for  pupils 
with  opportunities  for  mastering  business  writing 
under  highly  competent  instructors,  to  leave  school 
without  complete  training  in  this  branch,  would  be 
almost  as  dangerous  as  for  the  swimmer  in  a  swift 
current  to  ignore  the  rope  thrown  him  from  the  shore 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  reach  dry  land  safely  with- 
out such  assistance. 


LITERARY  FAME. 

The  path  to  literary  fame  is  more  difficult  than  that 
which  leads  to  fortune.  If  you  are  so  fortunate  as 
not  to  soar  above  mediocrity,  remorse  is  your  portion ; 
if  you  succeed  in  your  object,  a  host  of  enemies  spring 
up  around  you;  thus  you  find  yourself  on  the  brink  of 


Complete  Visible  Writing 

This    is   the    great   distinctive .  feature    of    the 
Model    10 


Complete  Visible  Writing  means  not  only 
that  the  writing  itself  is  visible,  but  that  the 
operating  machinery  which  produces  the  writing 
is  also  visible.  Above  all,  it  means  that  the 
keyboard  is  completely  visible. 

Why  ?  Because  it  is  the  only  typewriter 
having  a  key  for  every  character — hence  the 
character  printed  by  each  key  is  always 
the  same. 

This  distinctive  feature  has  won  for  the^ 
Smith  Premier  Typewriter  an  immense  army 
of  loyal  users. 
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Smith  Premier  Department 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated ) 

New  York  and   Everywhere 
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